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HEN  Philip  found  liimfelf  thut  out  of 
Greece  by  the  Athenians,  he  turned  his 
arms  againft  thofe  remote  places  which  de¬ 
pended  on  them,  either  as  colonies,  or  as  con- 
quefts;  and  particularly  againft  the  Olynthians, 
whom  he  had  long  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye, 
but  whom  he  had  courted  and  cajoled  whilft  he 
was  otherwife  employed.  But  he  came  now  re- 
folved  entirely  to  reduce  them;  and,  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  city^onLy  fent  them  aJhartmeflage,  to  let 
them  know  that  one  oftbele  twopomts-was  become 
neceflary — either  that  they  muftquit  Olynthus,  oy 
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he  ]\Tedonia.  Whereupon  they  lent  immediately 
t0  ^iens  for  relief.  The  fubjedt  was  debated 
with  great  folemnity,  and  Demofthenes  was 
vy  earned  in  fending  them  fuccours  :  he  was  op- 
ofed  by  Demades  and  Kypendes.  The  opinion, 
however,  of  Demofthenes  prevailed  ;  the  people 
of  Athens  refolved  to  unite  againft  Philip,  but  the 
great  difficulty  lay  in  furniming  thefupplies  :  their 
principal  fund,  which  had  formerly  ferved  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war,  Jrad  long  been  converted1  to  the  ufe  of 
the  Rage.  The  money  arifmg  from  this  fund  Was 
computed  at  a  thoafand  talents  a  year;  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  it  was  allotted  to  the  citizens  to  defray 
the  charge  of  their  admittance  into  the  theatre. 
This  diftribution  having  been  continued  to  them 
from  the  time  of  Pericles,  they  claimed  it  now  as 
theirright,  efpecially  fmce  they  had  lately  obtained 
a  law  which  made  it  capital  to  propofe  the  reftoring 
the  fund  to  -the  ufes  for  which  it  was  originally 
granted.  Hence  it  was  that,  upon  any  preffing 
emergency,  extraordinary  taxes  were  to  be  railed  : 
and  they  were  laid  fo  unequally,  and  collected  with 
fo- much  difficulty,  that  they  feldom  anfwered  the 
fervice  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Demofthenes  treated  this  fubjedt  with  the  utmoft 
art  and  circumfpection.  After  fhewing  that  the 
Athenians  were  indifpenfably  obliged  to  raife  an 
army,  in  order  to  flop  the  enterprizes  of  their 

afpiring 
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afpiringenemy,  he  afferted,  that  the  theatrical  fund 
Avas  the  only  probable  mean  of  fupply.  Thefe 
remonftrances  hadfome  weight,  but  were  not  at¬ 
tended  with  deferred  fuccefs.  The  Athenians 
fent  a  reinforcement  to  OTynthus  ;  but  Philip, 
who  had  corrupted  the  principal  men  in  the  town, 
entered,  plundered  it,  and  fold  the  inhabitants 
among  the  reft  of  the  fpoih  His  two  baftard  bro¬ 
thers,  who  were  among  the  captured,  he  put  to 
death,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  other.  Juf- 
tin  fays,  that  the  protection  which  the  Olynthians 
had  given  his  brothers,  was  the  plea  w'hieh  heufed 
for  attacking  them.  Here  he  found  much  trea- 
fure,  which  ferved  to  affift  him  in  his  further  en¬ 
croachments. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Thebans,  being  unable 
alone  to  terminate  the  war  which  they  had  fo 
long  carried  on  againft  the  Phocians,  addreffed 
Philip.  Hitherto,  as  we  before  mentioned,  he 
had  obferved  a  kind  of  neutrality  with  refpeft  to 
the  Sacred  War,  and  he  feemed  to  Avait  for  art  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  himfelf;  that  is,  till  both 
parties  ftiould  have  weakened  themfelves  by  a  long 
Arar,  which  equally  exhaufted  both.  The  The¬ 
bans  had  noAV  very  much  abated  of  that  haughti- 
nefs,  and  thofe  ambitious  views,  xv i th  which  the 
victories  of  Epaminondas  had  infpired  them.  The 
inftant,  therefore,  they  requefted  the  alliance  of 
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Philip,  he  refolved  to  efpaufe  the  in  ter  eft  of  that 
republic  in  oppofitiori  to  the  Phocians.  He  hael 
ho't  loft  fight  of  the  project  lie  had  formed  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  entrance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  it.  To  give  fuccefs  to  his  de- 
flgn,  it  was  proper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  two  parties,  which  at  that  time  divided 
ail  Greece  ;  that  is,  either  for  the  Thebans,  or  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans.  He  was  not  fo  void  of 
ferife  as  to  imagine  that  the  latter  party  would  af- 
fift  his  defign  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece. 
He  therefore  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  join  the 
Thebans,  who  offered  themfelves  voluntarily  to 
him,  and  who  flood  in  need  of  Philip's  power  fo 
Tupport  themfelves  in  their  declining  condition  ; 
lie  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  favour. 
But  to  give  a  fpecious  colour  to  his  arms,  befides 
the  gratitude  he  affeGed  to  have  at  heart  for 
Thebes,  in 'which  be  had  been  educated,  he  alfo 
'pretended  To  make  an  honour  of  the  zeal  writh 
which  he  wai fired  with  regard  to  the  violated  god, 

®  •  r  ys  f  j _  ,v  ^  ;  o  .  ‘t/rf  Trff  ri  ■^v"  i 

and  was  very' glad  to  pais  for  a  religious  prince, 
'wlto  warmly  efpoiifed  the  caufe  of  the  god  and  of 
the  temple  "of  Delphos,  in  order  to  conciliate 
by  that  means,  the  eflecm  arid  friendihip  of  the 
Greeks.  ' 

There'  was.  nothing  Philip  had  move  at  heart 
than  to  pbffefs  himfelf  of  Thermopylae,  as  it  opened 
'  ‘  ‘  ‘  to 
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to  him  a  paffage  into  Greece;  to  appropriate  all  the 
honour  of  the  Sacred  War  tohimfelf,  as  if  he  had 
been  principal  in  that  affair;  and  to  prefide  in  the 
Pythian  games.  He  was  therefore  defirous  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  Phocis.  But  then,  in  order  to  put  this 
double  defign  in  execution,  it  was  neceflary  for 
him  to  keep  it  fecret  from  the  Athenians,  who  had 
a&ually  declared  war  againft  Thebes,  and  who, 
for  many  years,  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Pho- 
cians.  His  bufinefs,  therefore,  was  to  make  them 
change  their meafures,  by  placing  other  obje&s  in. 
their  view ;  and  on  this  occafion  the  politics  of 
Philip  fucceeded  to  a  wonder. 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a 
war  which  was  very  burthenfome,  and  of  little 
benefit  to  them,  had  commilfioned  Ctefiphon  and 
Phrynon  to  found  the  intentions  of  Philip,  and  in 
what  manner  he  ftood  diipofed  in  regard  to  peace. 
Thefe  related,  that  Philip  did  not  appear  averfe 
to  it ;  and  that  he  even  expreflfed  a  great  affe&ion 
for  the  commonwealth.  Upon  this  the  Athenians 
refolved  to  fend  a  folemn  embalfy  to  enquire  more 
ftri&Iy  into  the  truth  of  things,  and  to  procure  the 
laft  explanations  previoufly  neceifary  to  fo  import¬ 
ant  a  negociation.  ./Efchines  and  Demofthenes 
were  among  the  ten  ambalTadors,  who  broughtback 
three  from  Philip,  viz.  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and 
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Eurvlochus.  All  the  ten  executed  their  commit- 
fion  very  faithfully,  and. gave  a  very  good  account 
of  it  Upon  this  they  were  immediately  fent 
back  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,  and 
to  ratify  it  by  paths.  It  was  then  that  Demofthe- 
nes,  who,  in  his  fkft  embaffy,  had  met  fome  Athe¬ 
nian  captives  in  Macedonia,  and  promifed  to  re¬ 
turn  and  ranfom  them  at  his  own  expence,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  enable  himfelf  to  keep  his  word ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  advifed  his  colleagues  to  embark 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  as  the  republic  had 
commanded,  and  to  wait  as  foon  as  pofiible  upon 
Philip,  in  what  place  foever  he  might  be.  How¬ 
ever,  thefe,  inftead  of  making  a  fpeedy  difpatch, 
as  they  were  delired,  travelled  like  ambaffadors  ; 
proceeded  toMacedoniaby  land,  ftaid  three  months 
in  that  country,  and  gave  Philip  time  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  feveral  other  ftrong  places  belonging  to 
the  Athenians  in  Thrace.  Atlaft,  meeting  with  the' 
king  of  Macedonia,  they  agreed  with  him  upon 
the  articles  of  peace  ;  but  he,  having  lulled  them 
afleep  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of  a  treaty,  de¬ 
ferred  the  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.  In 
the  mean  time  he  found  means  to  corrupt  the  am¬ 
baffadors,  one  after  another,  by  prefents,  Demof- 
.  thenes.excepted  ;  who,  being  but  one,  oppofed  his 
"colleagues  to  no  manner  of  purpofe. 


Philip 
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Philip  being  differed  quietly  to  purfue  his  march 
into  Phocis,  gained  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae 
but  did  not  immediately  difeover  what  ufe  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  of  his  entrance  into  Greece ;  but 
went  on,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  The¬ 
bans,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Phociati  war,  which  he 
eafdy  effe&ed.  His  name  and  appearance  (truck 
fuch  a  terror  among  the  Phocians,  that  though  they 
had  lately  received  a  reinforcement  of  a  thoufand 
heavy-armed  Spartans,  under  the  command  of  their 
king,  Archidamus,  they  declined  giving  him  bat¬ 
tle,  and  fent  to  treat  with  him,  or  rather  to  fubmit 
themfelves  to  any  terms  that  he  would  grant  them. 
He  allowed  Phalieus  to  retire  with  eight  thoufand 
men,  being  mercenaries,  into  Peloponnefus;  but 
the  reft,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  were 
left  at  his  mercy.  As  the  difpofing  of  them  was 
a  matter  wherein  Greece  in  general  was  concerned, 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  a6l  in  it  by  his  own  private 
authority,  but  referred  it  to  the  Amphictyons, 
whom  he  caufed  to  be  affembled  for  that  purpofe. 
But  they  were  fo  much  under  his  influence,  that 
they  ferved  only  to  give  a  fanetion  to  his  deter¬ 
minations.  They  decreed,  that  all  the  cities  of 
Phocis  fhould  be  demolifhed  ;  that  they  who  had 
fled,  as  being  principally  concerned  ini  the  Sacri¬ 
lege,  lhould  be  ftigmatized  asaccurfed,  and  pra- 
fcribed  as  out- laws;  that  they  who  remained  as  in¬ 
i'1:  habitants 
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habitants  fhould  be  difperfed  in  villages,  and 
obliged  to  pay  out  of  their  kinds  a  yearly  tribute 
of  fixtv  talents,  until  the  whole  of  what  had  beert 
taken  out  of  the  temple  fhould  be  reftored  :  they 
were  likewise  adjudged  to  lofe  their  feat  in  the 
council  of  the  Amphy&ions,  wherein  they  had  £ 
double  voice.  This  Philip  got  transferred  to  him? 
felf,  which  was  a  very  material  point,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  principal  ftep  towards  his 
gaining  that  authority  which  he  afterwards  exer- 
cifed  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  At  the  fame  time 
lie  gained,  in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans  and 
Thefiaiians,  the  fnperintendency  of  the  Pythian 
games,  which  the  Corinthians  had  forfeited,  for 
their  having  taken  part  with  the  Phocians, 

Philip  having,  by  thefe  plaufible  methods,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  expedition,  did  not  think  it  advife-* 
able,  by  attempting  any  thing  further  at  prefen t, 
to  fully  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  it,  or  to  in- 
cenfe  the  body  of  the  Grecians  againfl  hinM 
wherefore  he  returned,  in  a  triumphant  manner, 
to  his  own  dominions.  Aft^r  fettling  his  con¬ 
quers  at  home,  he  marched  into  Thelfaly  ;  and 
having  extirpated  the  remains  of  tyranny  in  the 
feveral  cities  there,  he  not  only  confirmed  the 
Thcffalians  in  his  inter  eft,  but  gained  over  many 
of  their  neighbours. 


It 
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It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  Philip  was  re¬ 
marked  for  an  a£l  of  private  juft  ice,  which  far  out¬ 
weighs  his  public  celebrity.  A  certain  foldier  in 
the  Macedonian  army  had,  in  many- instances' "dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  extraordinary  a&s  of  valour, 
and  had  received  many  marks  of  Philip’s  favour 


and  approbation.  On  fome  occafion  he  embarked 
oil  board  a  Velle!,  which  was  wrecked  by  a  violent 
ftorm,  and  he  himfelf  caft  on  the  fiiore  belplefs 
and  naked,  and  fcarcely  with  the  appearance  of 
life.  A  Macedonian,  whole  lands  were  contigu¬ 


ous  to the  fea,  came  opportunely  to  be  a  witnefs  of 
hisdilirefs;  and,  with  ail  humane  and  charitable 
tendernefs,  flew  to  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  ftran- 
ger.  He  bore  him  to  his  houfe,  laid  him  in  his 
own  bed,  revived,  cherifiied,  comforted,  and  for 


forty  days  fupplied  him  freely  with  all  the  necefla- 
ries  and  conveniences  which  his  languishing  con* 
clition  could  require.  The  foldier,  thus  happily 
refcued  from  death,  was  incefiant  in  the  warmeft 
exprefiions  of  gratitude  to  his  benefa&or,  allured 
him  of  his  intereft  with  the  king,  and  of  his  power 
and  refolution  of  obtaining  for  him,  from  the  royal 
bounty,  the  noble  returns  which  fuch  extraordi* 
nary  benevolence  had  merited.  He  was  now  com* 
pletely  recovered,  and  his  kind  hoft  fupplied  him 
with  money  to  puifue  his  journey.  Some  time 
after,  he  prefented  himfelf  before  the  king  ;  he 

recountc4 
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recounted  his  misfortunes,  magnified  hisfervices, 
and,  having  looked  with  an  eye  of  envy  on  the 
poffe (lions  of  the  man  who  had  preferred  his  life, 
was  now  fo  abandoned  to  every  fenfe  of  gratitude, 
as  to  requeft  the  king  to  beftow  upon  him  the 
houfe  and  lands  where  he  had  been  fo  tenderly  and 
kindly  entertained.  Unhappily,  Philip  without  ex¬ 
amination,  inconliderately  and  precipitately  grant¬ 
ed  his  infamous  requeft ;  and  this  foldier  now  re¬ 
turned  to  his  preferver,  repaid  his  goodnefs  by 
driving  him  from  his  fettlement,  and  taking  im¬ 
mediate  poffeffion  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  honeft  in- 
duftry.  The  poor  man,  ftung  with  this  inftance  un¬ 
parallelled  ingratitude  ami  infenfibility,  boldly  de¬ 
termined,  inftead  of  lubmitting  to  his  wrongs,  to 
leek  relief;  and,  in  a  letter  addrelfed  to  Philip,  re- 
prefented  his  own  and  the  foldier's  conduct  in  a 
lively  and  affecting  manner.  The  king  was  inftantly 
fired  with  indignation  ;  he  ordered  that  juftice 
ihould  be  done  without  delay  ;  that  the  polfelfions 

ihould  be  immediately  reftored  to  the  man  whofe 

•/ 

charitable  offices  had  been  thus  horribly  repaid  ; 
and,  having  feized  the  foldier,  caufed  thefe  words 
to  be  branded  on  his  forehead.  The  Ungrateful 
Gueft :  a  character  infamous  in  every  age,  and 
among  all  nations;  but  particularly  among  the 
Greeks,  who,  from  the  earlieft  times,  were  molt  fcru- 
puloiilly  obfervant  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality. 
v  ;  ■  7  Having 
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Having  ftrengthened  himfelf  in  thefe  parts,  lie 
went  the  next  year  into  Thrace,  where  he  had 
formed  adefign  .again ft  the  Cherfoncfe.  This  pe¬ 
ninsula  hath  with  fome  little  interruption;  been 
for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ;  but 
Cotys,  as  being  king  of  the  country,  had  lately 
wrefted  it  from  them,  and  left  it  in  fuccelhon  to  his 
fon  Cherfobleptes.  He  not  being  able  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  Philip,  gave  it  back  to  the  Athe* 
hians,  refetving  to  himfelf  only  Card! a,  the  capi¬ 
tal  city.  •  But  Philip  having  foon  after  fpoiled  him 
of  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  the  Cardians,  for  fear 
of  falling  again  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
threw  themfelves  into  his  protection.  Diopithes, 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  Athenian  colony  lately 
fent  to  the  Cherfonefe,  confidered  this  proceeding 
of  Philip,  in  fupporting  the  Cardians,  as  an  aCt  of 
hoftility  agaiirft  Athens  ;  whereupon  he  invaded 
the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace,  and  carried  away  a 
great  deal  of  booty.  Philip  being  at  this  time  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  country,  was  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  do  himfelf  juftice  :  but  he  wrote  to  com¬ 
plain  of  it  at  Athens,  as  an  infraction  of  the  peace ; 
and  his  creatures  there  were  not  wanting,  on  their 
part  to  aggravate  the  charge  againft  Diopithes,  as 
having  aCted  without  orders,  and  having  taken  it 
upon  himfelf  to  renew  the  war  :  they  like  wife  ac- 
cufed  him  of  committing  aCts  of  piracy,  and  of  lay- 
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jug  their  allies  under  contribution.  But  whatever 
grounds  there  were  for  this  part  of  the  accufation, 
the  government  of  Athens  was  principally,  to  blame 
in  it ;  for  having  no  proper  fund  for  the  wars,  they 
fent  out  their  generals  without  money  or  provi- 
fions,  and  left  them  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  and 
yet  made  them  anfwerable  for  any  mifcarriage$ 
that  fhould  happen,  for  want  of  their  being  better 
fup plied.  This  was  a  great  difeouragement  to  the 
fcrvice,  and  put  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it 
upon  pillaging  and  plundering,  in  fuch  a  manney 
as  they  would  other  wife  have  been  alhamed  of. 
Demofthenes,  in  an  harangue  that  he  made  upon 
the  Rate  of  the  Cherfonefe,  undertook  the  defence 
of  Diopithes.  That  harangue  throws  much  light 
on  the  ftate  of  Athens,  and  indeed  of  moft  of  the 
Grecian  territories  at  that.  time.  It  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  other  orations  of  Demofthenes,  which 
go  by  the  title  of  Philippics.  The  leading  argu¬ 
ments  in  it  are,  That  Diopithes  was  neceffitated  to 
do  what  he  did  at  Cherfonefe :  and,  if  blame  was 
due  any  where,  it  was  to  the  Athenians,  who  fent 
out  their  commanders  fo  badly  provided.  That 
Diopithes  was  fo  far  from  being  culpable,  that  he 
even  merited  the  thanks  of  the  Rate,  for  having 
been  fo  fruitful  in  refources,  and  for  having  aliened 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colony  which  he 
went  to  prate  61.  That  the  colouilU  had  fuffered 

v  nothing 
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Both  mg  by  his  proceedings,  bat  had  rather 'gamed 
by  them,  being*  flnce  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Athenians,  and  bavingtheir  coafts  defended 
againft  the  ravages  of  pirates.  He  alfo  infilled, 
that  the  drift  of  the  aecufation  that  had  been 
brought  again  It  Diopithes,  was  not  in  reality  to 
procure  redrefs  for  the  mifebiefs  that  had  been 
done  by  that  general,  but  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Rate  from  the  deep-laid  plots,  and  ruinous 
machinations,  of  the  accuferhimfelf,  who  was  then 
fabricating  chains  for  all  Greece. 

Philip,  however,  was  no  way  intimidated  at  the 
wordy  refiftance  of  his  eloquent  antagonift  ;  he 
went  on  with  artful  induftry,  quelling  thofe  by  his 
power  who  were  unable  to  refi ft,  and  thofe  by  his 
prefents  whom  he  was  unable  to  oppofe.  The 
divifions  that  then  fubfifted  in  Peloponnefus,  gave 
him  a  pretext  for  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Greek  confederacy.  Thefe  divifions  were 
phiefly  owing  to  the  Spartans  ;  who,  having  little 
to  do  in  the  late  foreign  tranfadtions,  were  reco¬ 
vering  their  ftrength  at  home  ;  and,  according  to 
their  ufual  pradtice,  as  they  increafed  in  power, 
making  ufe  of  it  to  infult  and  opprefs  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  Argives  and  iVidfenians  being  at  this 
time  perfecuted  by  them,  put  themfelves  under 
the  prote6lion  of  Philip  ;  and  the  Thebans  joining 
with  them,  they  all  together  fonped  a, powerful 
v'.boiT  4*  con- 
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confederacy.  The  natural  balance  agaipft  it,  was' 
an  union  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  the 
Spartans  p retied  with  great  earnefinefs,  as  the  only 
means  for  their  common  fecurity  ;  and  Philip  and 
the  Thebans  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  itv 
Tut  Demoftbenes  exerting  hi  pat  elf  upon  this  oeca- 
fion,  roufed  up  the  Athenians,  and  put  them  fo 
far  upon  their  guard,  that,  without  coming  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Philip,  they  obliged  him  to 
defift. 

Philip,  however,  did  not  continue  idle  upon  this 
difappointment.  Ever  reftlefs  and  enterprifing, 
he  turned  his  views  another  way.  He  had  long 
confldered  the  i Hand  of  Euboea  as  proper,  from 
its  fituation,  to  favour  the  defigns  he  meditated 
againft  Greece  ;  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  had  attempted  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of  it.; 
He,  indeed,  fet  every  engine  to  work  at  that  time, 
in  order  to  feize  upon  that  ifland,  which  he  called 
the  fbackles  of  Greece.  But  it  nearly  concerned 
the  Athenians,  on  the  other  fide,  not  to  fuffer  it 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  efpecially  as 
it  might  be  joined  to  the  continent  of  Attica  by  a 
bridge :  however,  that  people,  according  to  their 
ufual  ciiftom,  continued  indolent,  whilft  Philip 
purfued  his  con  quells  without  intermiffion.  The 
latter,  who  was  continually  attentive  and  vigilant, 
endeavoured  to  procure  intelligence  from  the 
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ifland ;  and,  by  dint  of  prefents,  bribed  tliofe  who 
had  the  greateft  authority  in  it.  At  the  requeft  of 
certain  of  the  inhabitants,  he  fent  fome  troops  pri¬ 
vately  thither,  pofleffed  himfelf  of  leveral  ftrong 
places,  difmantled  Porthmos,  a  very  important 
fortrefs  in  Euboea,  arid  eftabliihed  three  tyrants, 
or  kings,  over  the  country. 

The  Athenians  wereconjured,  in  this  diftrefling 
juCtnure,  by  one  Plutarch,  who  was  at  that  time 
upon  the  bland,  to  come  and  preferve  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  the  yoke  which  Philip  was  going  to  im- 
pofe  upon  them.  Upon  this,  they  difpatched  a  few 
troops  thither  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  a 
general  of  whom  great  expectations  were  formed, 
and  whofe  conduct  well  delerved  the  favourable 
opinion  the  public  had  of  him. 

This  man  would  have  done  honour  to  the  ear- 
lielt  and  lead  corrupted  times  of  the  Athenian 
date.  Ilis  manners  were  formed  in  the  Academy, 
upon  the  models  of  the  molt  exaCt  and  rigid  vir¬ 
tue.  It  was  Paid,  that  no  Athenian  ever  faw  him 
laugh  or  wefp,  or  deviate  in  any  inftance  from 
the  molt  fettled  gravity  and  compofure.  He 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Chabrias,  and  fre* 
quently  moderated  the  exceffes,  and  corrected  the 
errors  of  that  general:  his  humanity  he  admired 
and  imitated,  and  taught  him  to  exert  it  in  a  more 
extend ve  and  liberal  manner.  When  he'  had  re- 

Vo  l.  II.  C  ceived 
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Qeived  his  directions  to  fail,  with  twenty  fliips,  to 
colledt  the  contributions  of  the  allies  and  de¬ 
pendent  cities,  “  Why  that  force?  faid  Phocion; 
if  I  am  to  meet  them  as  enemies,  it  is  infufficient; 
if  as  friends  and  allies,  a  Angle  veffcl  will  ferve.” 
He  bore  the  fe verities  of  a  military  life  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  if  Phocion  ever  appeared  warmly 
•clothed,  the  foldiers  at  once  pronounced  it  the 
fign  of  a  remarkably  bad  feafon.  His  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  was  forbidding,  but  his  converfation  eafy 
and  obliging;  and  all  his  words  and  adtions  ex- 
prefled  the  utmoft  affedtion  and  benevolence.  In 
popular  affemblies,  his  livelyr,  clofe,  and  natural 
manner  of  fpeaking,  feemed,  as  it  were,  the  echo 
of  the  fimplicity  and  integrity  of  his  mind,  and 
had  frequently  a  greater  effect  than  even  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  energy  of  Demofthenes,  who  called  him 
the  primer  of  his  periods.  He  ftudied  only  good- 
fenfe  and  plain  reafoning,  and  defpifed  every  ad¬ 
ventitious  ornament.  In  an  affembly,  when  he 
was  to  add-refs  the  people,  he  was  furprifed  by  a 
friend,  wrapped  up  in  thought;  “  I  am  confide- 
ing,  faid  he,  whether  I  cannot  retrench  fome  part 
of  my  intended  addrefs.”  Ke  was  fenhble  of  the 
ill  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  and  ever  treated 
them  with  the  greateft  feverity.  He  defied  tlieir 
cenfures ;  and  fo  far  did  he  affedt  to  defpife  their 
applaufe,.  that,  at  a  time  when  his  fentiments  ex¬ 
torted 
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tovted  their  approbation,  he  turned  about  in  fur- 
prife,  and  alked  a  friend,  If  any  thing  weak  or 
impertinent  had  efcaped  him?  His  fenfe  of  the 
degeneracy  of  Athens,  made  him  fond  of  pacific 
mealures.  He  faw  the  defigns  of  Philip,  but  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  ftate  was  too  corrupted  to  give  him 
any  effeftual  oppofition;  fo  that  he  was  of  the 
number  of  thofe  men  who,  according  to  Dertioft- 
henes  in  his  third  Philippic  oration,  gave  up  the 
interefts  of  the  ftate,  not  corruptly  or  ignorantly, 
but  from  a  defperate  purpofe  of  yielding  to  the  fate 
of  a  conftitution,  thoughttobe  irrecoverably  loft* 
He  was,  of  confequence,  ever  of  the  party  oppofite 
to  Demofthenes;  and  having  been  taught,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  to  fufpeft  the  popular  leaders,  confidered 
his' earn  eftnefs  to  roufe  the  Athenians  to  arms,  as 
an  artifice  to  embroil  the  ftate,  and  by  that  means 
to  gain  an  influence  in  the  affembly.  “  Phocion, 
fa  id  Demofthenes,  the  people,  in  fome  mad  fit, 
will  certainly  facrifice  thee  to  their  fury.”  “  Yes, 
replied  he,  and  you  will  be  their  viftim,  if  ever 
they  have  an  interval  of  reafon.”  Yet  they  often 
prevailed  on  him  to  aft  again  ft  his  judgment, 
though  never  to  fpeak  againft  his  confcience.  He 
never  refufed  or  declined  the  command,  whatever 
might  be  his  opinion  of  the  expedition.  Forty- 
five  times  was  he  chofen  to  lead  their  armies,  ge¬ 
nerally  in  his  abfence,  and  ever  without  the  leaft 
'  "  1  C  2  appli- 
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application.  They  knew  his  merit;  and,  in  the 
hourof  danger,  forgot  that  feverity  with  which  he 
ufually  treated  their  inclinations  and  opinions. 

It  was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command 
of  the  forces  they  fent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of 
Eretria.  But  this  traitor  repaid  his  benefactors 
with  ingratitude;  he  fet  up  the  ftandard  againlt 
them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  repulfethe  very 
army  he  had  requeued.  However,  Phocion  was 
not  at  a  lots  how  to  act  in  confequence  of  that 
unforefeen  perfidy :  for  he  purfued  his  enterprife, 
won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plutarch  from  Eretria. 

Thefe  difappointments,  however,  no  way  inti¬ 
midated  Philip,  or  rendered  him  the  leaft  remifs 
inprofecuting  his  original  defign.  He  now,  there¬ 
fore,  changed  the  method  of  his  attack  and  fought 
for  an  opportunity  of  diltreffing  Athens  another 
wav.  He  knew  that  this  citv,  from  thebarrennefs 
of  Attica,  ftood  in  greater  want  of  foreign  corn, 
than  any  other.  To  difpofe,  at  difcretion,  of  their 
tranfports,  and  by  that  means  ftarve  the  Athenians, 
he  marched  towards  Thrace,  from  whence  that 
city  imported  the  greateft  part  of  its  provifions, 
with  an  intention  to  befiege  Perinthus  and  Bv- 
zantium.  To  keep  his  kingdom  in  obedience 
during  his  abfence.  he  left  his  fon  Alexander  be- 
hind,  with  fovereigrn  authority,  though  be  was 

7  O  1/  7  C; 

only  fifteen  years  old.  This young  prince  gave,. 

even 
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even  at  that  time,  fome  proofs  of  his  courage; 
having  defeated  certain  neighbouring  Rates,  fub- 
ject  to  Macedonia,  who  had  ccnfidered  the  king’s 
abfence  as  a  very  proper  time  for  executing  the 
defign  they  had  formed  of  revolting.  This  happy 
fuccefs  of.  Alexander’s  firft  expeditions  was  highly 
agreeable  to  his  father,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
earned:  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  But 
fearing  left,  allured  by  this  dangerous  bait,  he 
ftioukl  abandon  hhnfelf  inconfiderately  to  his  vi¬ 
vacity  and  fire,  he  fen t  for  him  in  orderto  become 
his  matter;  and  form  him,  in  perfon,  for  the  pro- 
felfion  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  a  confiderable  city  of 
Thrace,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  Athenians.  It 
was  aflifted  from  Byzantium,  a  neighbouring  city, 
which  threw  in  luccours  as  occafion  required. 
Philip,  therefore,  reldlved  to  befiege  both  at  the 
fame  time.  Still,  howeeer,  he  was  defirous  to 
appear  cautious  and  tender  of  difpleafing  the 
Athenians,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  amufe  with 
the  moft  profound  refpeCt,  mixed  with  well-timed 
abides,  and  the  moft  flattering  fubmiflion.  Upon 
this,  occafion,  he  wrote  them  a  letter,  reproaching 
them,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  for  their  infraction 
of  treaties,  and  his  own  religious  obfervance  of 
them.  “  In  the  times  of  great  enmity,”,  fays  he, 

C  $  “  the 
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“  the  moftyou  did  was  to  fit  out  thips  of  war 
“  again  ft  me,  and  to  feize  and  fell  the  merchants 
ce  that  came  to  trade  in  my  dominions;  but  now 
t(  you  carry  your  hatred  and  injuftice  to  fuch 
li  prodigious  lengths,  as  even  to  fend  ambaffadors 
“  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  to  make  him  declare 

againfi  me.” 

The  letter  gave  the  orators  ■who  undertook 
Philip’s  defence,  a  fine  opportunity  of  juftifyjjig 
him  to  the  people.  Demofthenes  alone  ftood  firm, 
and  ftill continued  to  expofe  hisartfuldefigns,  and 
to  bi;eak  down  all  thofe  laboured  fchemes  which 
were  undertaken  to  deceive  the  people.  Seniible, 
on  this  occafion,  how  necefl'aiy  it  was  to  remove 
the  firft  imprefiions  which  the  perufal  of  this  letter 
might  make,  lie  immediately  afcended  the  tribu¬ 
nal,  and  from  thence  harangued  the  people,  with 
all  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence.  He  told  them 
the  letter  was  ■written  in  a  ftyie  notfuitable  to  the 
people  of  Athens  ;  .that  it  was  a  plain  declaration 
of  war  againfi;  them  ;  that  Philip  had  long  fince 
made  the  fame  declaration  by  his  actions;  and 
that  by  the  peace  he  had  concluded  with  them, 
.he  meant.nothing  further  than  a  bare  ceflation  of 
arms,  in.  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  take  them 
more  unprepared.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
his  ufual  topic  of  reproving  them  for  their  doth, 
for  buffering.  Jthemfelves  to  be  deluded  by  their 
vb..-v;..a  i  k  orators 
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orators  who  ‘were  in  Philip’s  pay.  “  Convinced 
“■'by  thefe  truths,”  continued  he,  “  O  Athenians, 

“  and  ftrongly  perfuaded  that  we  can  no'  longer 
“  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  we  enjoy  peace,  (for 
“  Philip  has  now  declared  war  againft  us  by  his 
“letter,  and  has  long  done  the  fame  by  his 
“  condudt)  you  ought  not  to  fpare  either  the 
“  public  treafure,  or  the  pofleffions  of  private 
“  perfons,  but  when  occafion  lhall  require,  hafte 
“  to  your  refpedfive  flandards,  and  fet  abler  ge- 
“  nerals  at  your  head,  than  thofe  you.  have  hither* 

“  to  employed  ;  for  no  one  among  you  ought  to 
“  imagine,  that  the  fame  men  who  have  ruined 
“  your  affairs,  will  have  abilities  to  refiorethem 
“  to  their  former  happy  fituation.  Think  how 
“  infamous  it  is,  that  a  man  from  Macedon  fliould 
“  contemn  dangers  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  merely 
“  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he  fliould  rufh  into 
“  the  midft  of  combats,  and  return  from  battle 
“  covered  with  wounds,  and  that  the  Athenians, 

“  whofe  hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no  maw, 

“  but  to  irnpofe  law  on  others,  fword  in  hand; 
“  that  Athenians,  I  fay,  merely  through  deje&ioti 
“  offiparit  and  indolence,  fliould  degenerate  from  • 
“  the  glory  of  their  anceftors,  and  abandon  the 
“  intereft  of  their  country^’  To  this  expoftula*- 
tion,  Phocion  readily  offered  his  voice  and  opi* 
nion.  He  urged  the  incapacity  of  the  general 
•  C  4  already 
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already  chofen ;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  advice 
he  {limfelf  was  appointed  general  of  the  army  that 
was  to  go  againft  Philip,  who  was  ffill  befieging 
Byzantium. 

Phocion  having  led  his  troops  to  the  fuecour 
of  the  Byzantians,  the  inhabitants,  on  his  arrival, 
opened  their  gates  to  him  with  joy,  and  lodged 
his  foldiers  in  their  houfes,  as  their  own  brothers 
and  children.  The  Athenian  officers  andToldiers, 
ftruck  with  the  confidence  repofed  in  them,  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmoft  prudence  and  modefty,  and 
were  entirely  irreproachable  in  their  conduct ■;  nor 
were  they  lefs  admired  for  their  courage;  and  in 
all  the  attacks  they  fuftained,  difcovered  the  ut- 
moft  intrepidity,  which  danger  fecmed  only  .to 
improve.  Pho cion’s  prudence,;  fecpnded  by- the  . 
bravery  of  his  troops,  foon  forced  Philip  to  .aban¬ 
don  his  defig n  upon  Byzantium  and. Perinthus, 
He  was  beat  out  of  the  Helldpopt,  which  di- 
miniffied  very  muclr his  fame  and  glory;  ior  he 
hitherto  had  been  thought  invincible,  and  no¬ 
thing  had  been  able  to  oppofe  him.  Phocion 
took  fomc  ofhis.thips,  recovered  many  fortpeffes 
which  he  had  garrifoned,  and  having  made  feveral 
defcents  into  different  parts  of  his  territories,  he 
plundered  all  the  open  country,  till  a  body  of  '• 
forces  affembling  to  check  his  prog-refs,  he  was 
obliged  fo  retire,  ...  .  .. 

f  •  Philip 
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Philip  after  having  been  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Byzantium,  marched  again  ft  Atheas,  king* 
of  Scythia,  from  whom  he  had  received  forne  per- 
fonal  caufe  of  difcontent,  and  took  his  fon  with- 
him  in  this  expedition.  Though  the  Scythians  - 
hada  verynumerousarmy,  he  defeated  them  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  He  got'  a  very  great  booty, 
which  confided  hot  in  gold  or  (liver,  the  ufe  and 
value  of  which  the  Scythians  were  not  as  yet  fo 
unhappy  as  to  know,  but  in  cattle,  in  liorfes,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  women  and  children. 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  Moefia,  difputed  the  pafs  with  him,  laying  / 
claim  to  part  of  the  plunder  he  was  carrying  off. 
Philip  was  forced  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  a  very 
bloody  one  was  fought,  in  which  great  numbers 
on  each  fide  were'  killed  On  the  fpot ;  the  king 
himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and,  with  the 
fame  thruft,  had  his  horfekilled  under  him.  Alex¬ 
ander  flew  to  his  father’s  aid,  and  covering  him 
with  his  fliield,  killed  or  put  to  flight  all  who  at¬ 
tacked  him. 

The  Athenians  had  conudered  the  fiege  of  By¬ 
zantium  as  an  abfolute  rupture,  and  an  open  de¬ 
claration  of  war.  The  king  of  Macedon,  who 
was  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  it,  and 
dreaded  very  much  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
whofo  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf,  made  > 
overtures  of  peace,  in  order  to  foften  their  re- 
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fentment.  Phocion,  little  fufpicious,  and  appre- 
henfive  of  the  uncertainty  of  military  fupplies, 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  accept 
his  offers:  hut  Demofthenes,  who  had  ifudied 
more  than  Phocion  the  genius  and  charafter  of 
Philip,  and  who  was. perfuaded  chat,  according! to 
his  ufual  cuftom,  his  only  view  was  to  impofe 
upon  the  Athenians,  prevented  their  liftening  to 
his  pacific  propofals.  When  Philip  found  the 
Athenians  would  not  treat  with  hi  nr,  andthat  they 
were  acting  offenfively  agamft  him,  efpecially  at 
fea,  where  they  blocked  up  his  ports,  and  put  an 
entire  ftop  to  his  commerce,  he  began  to  form 
new  alliances  againit  them,  particularly  with  the 
Thebans  and'Theffalians,  without  whom  he  knew 
he  could  not  keep  open  his  paffiige  into  Greece. 
At  the  fame  time  he  wasfeufible  thathisiengaging 
thefe  powers  to  aft  direftly  againft  Athens,  and  in 
Iris  own  perfonal  quarrel,  would  have  fb  bad  ail 
afpeft,  that  they  would  not  eafily.  come  into  it. 
For  which  reafon  he  endeavoured,  underhand,  to 
create  new  difturbances  in  Greece,  that  he  might 
take  fuch  a  part  in  them  as  would  belt  an  fiver  his 
views;  and  when  the  flame  was. kindled,  his  point 
was  to  appear  rather  to  be  called  in  as  an  alliftant, 
than  to  aft  as  a  principal. 

By  the  refuit  of  his  machinations.be  foon  found 
an  opportunity  of  railing  divifions  between  the 
Locriaus  of  Amphiffa  and  their  capital  city.  They 
i  were 
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were  aceufed  of  having  profaned  a  fpot  of  faored 
ground,  (which  lay  very  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos)  by  ploughing  it,  as  the  Phocians  had  done 
upon  a  former  oOcafion.  In  order  to  prod  uce  and 
widen  this  breach.  Philip  employed  iEfchines,  the 
orator,  who  by  bribes  was  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
to  harangue  at  the  aifembly  of  the  Amphi&yons 
again!!  this  outrage  upon  the  religion  of  their 
country.  iEfchines  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and  Only  fecond  in  eloquence  to  Demofthenes.  Me 
had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  raifmg  commotions, 
by  appearing  in terefted  for  his  country,  and  zealous 
for  the  glory  and  defence  of  Athens.  With  a 
paffionate  warmth,  which  is  frequently  the  effect 
of  artifice  as  rvell  of  real  patriotism,  and  which 
is  mod  likely  to  deceive,  and  more  particularly  iifc 
popular  alfemblies,  by  being  confidered  as  the  in¬ 
dication  of  fincerity,  and  the  overflowings  of  a 
heart  honeftly  affected,  he  boldly  delivered  his 
opinions.  His  fentiments  were  echoed  through 
the  aifembly  by  the  friends  of  Philip;  the  tumult 
was  kept  up  to  drown  all  remonitrances  of  cau¬ 
tion  and  policy,  and  a  refolution  was  pafled,  that 
a  deputation  Ihould  be  fent  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  inviting  him  to  aflilt  Apollo  and  the 
Amphictyons,  and  to  repel  the  outrages  of  the 
impious  Amphilfoeans ;  and  farther,  to  declare  that 
he  was  conftituted,  by  all  the  Greeks,  member  of 

the 
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the  council  of  Amphi<ftyons,  and  general  and 
commander  of  their  forces,  with  full  and  unli¬ 
mited  powers. 

This  welcome  invitation  and  commiffion,  the 
fruit  of  all  his  lecret  practices,  Philip  received  in 
Thrace,  while  he  was  yet  on  his  return  to  Mace- 
don.  He  bowed  with  an  affedtionate  reverence  to 
the  venerable  council,  and  declared  his.readinefs 
to  execute  their  orders. 

The  inferior  ftates  of  Greece,  and  all  thofe 
whofe  fimplicity  and  weaknefs  rendered  them  in- 
fenfible  to  the  defigns  now  forming  by  Philip, 
entirely  approved  of  the  act  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  of  the  nomination  of  a  prince  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  forces,  fo  eminent  and  illultriousfor 
his  piety,  and  fo  capable  of  executing  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Heaven.  At  Sparta  and  at  Athens 
this  event  was  confidered  in  a  different  manner. 
Thefirft  of  thefe  people,  though  poffelfcd  but  of 
a  fin  all  part  of  their  ancient  greatnefs,  yet  {'till 
retained  their  pride,  and  feemed  to  have  looked 
with  a  fullen  .indignation  at  the  honours  paid  to 
Macedon.  .The,  Athenians  had  been  long  taught 
to  dread  the  policy  of  Philip,  and  now  their  great 
popular  leader  repeatedly  urged  the  neceffity  of 
fufpieion,  and  reprefeufed  all  the  late  tranfadlions 
m  the  Ampliidfcy.onk*  council  as  the  effects  of 
Philip's  intrigues,  and  a  defign  againft  Greece  in 
’  ,  3  general, 
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general,  but  more  particularly  againft  the  welfare 
and  liberty  of  Athens. 

To  counteract  the  zeal  of  Demofthenes,  and  to 
prevent  the  effeCts  of  his  inceffant  rcm  on  ft  ranees, 
theminds  of  the  people  were  alarmed  with  oracles 
and  predictions,  uttered  with  all  folemnity  from 
thcfacred  tripod,  and  reported  to  the  Athenians 
with  all  the  veneration  due  to  the  dictates  of  Apollo. 
Vengeance  was  pronounced  againft  all  thole  who 
fhould  prefume  to  oppofe  the  king  of  Macedon, 
thedefiined  inltrumentof  Divine  Jultice;  and  the 
people  were  exhorted  not  to  fuffer  artful  and  de- 
ligning  orators,  and  popular  leaders,  to  feduce 
them  to  their  ruin. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  immediately  got  his 
troops  together,  and,  with  all  the  Ihow  of  religious 
veneration;  began  to  march,  in  order  to  chaftife 
the  irreverent  Locrians:  but  he  had  far  different 
aims;  and  inftead  of  proceeding  upon  fo  ridiculous 
a  commiffion,  made  afudden  turn,  and  feized upon 
Elatea,  a  capital  city  ofPhocis,  which  av as  very 
well  fituated  for  awing  the  Thebans,  of  whom  he 
began  to  grow  jealous,  and  for  preparing  his  way 
to  Athens.  But  by  fo  extraordinary  a  ftep,  as  this 
he  fairly  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  whole  body  of  Grecians.  Thus  was  this  en- 
terprizing-  prince,  all  of  a  fudden,  mafter  of  a  port 
of  the  utmoft  confequence;  at  the  head  of  an  army 

capable 
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Capable  of  {hiking  terror  into  his  oppofers;  at  the 
diftanceof  but  two  days  march  from  Attica;  abfo- 
lute  commander,  asitwere,  of  the  citadel  andfov- 
trefs  bodi  of  Thebes  and  Athens;  conveniently 
fituated  for  receiving  fuccours  from  Thefialy  and 
Macedon,  and  entirely  at  liberty  either  to  give 
battle  to  thofe  who  might  prefume  to  appear  in. 
arms  againft  him,  or  to  protradt  the  war  to  any 
length  that  might  be  found  convenient. 

The  news  of  Philip's  recent  tranfa&ion  •  was 
quickly  fpread  through  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
received  with  all  theftupid  and  helplefs  aftonifh- 
ment  of  men  roufed  from  along  lethargy,  and 
awakened  to  a  dreadful  fenfe  of  their  danger,  and 
of  the  real  defigns  of  their  enemy.  It  was  late  in 
•the  evening  when  a  courier  arriving  at  Athens, 
appeared  before  the  Prytanes,  and  pronounced 
the  dreadful  tidings,  that  the  king  of  Macedon 
had  taken  pofleffion  of  Elatea.  Thefe  magi  ft  rates, 
and  all  the  other  citizens,  were  now  at  fupper, 
indulging  themfelves  in  the  pleafures  and  gaieties 
of  the  table,  when  the  news,  which  in  an  in  ft  ant 
rung  through  all  the  city,  roufed  them  from  their 
ftate  of  eafe,  and  put  amend  to  alldheir  fefti-vity. 
The  ftreets  and  public  places  were  initantly  filled 
with  a  diftractedconcourfe;  every  man  with  terror 
and  confufion  in  his  countenance,  and  every  man 
felicitous  for  an  immediate  confultation -  dh  an 
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emergency  fo  important,  and  alarming.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  fucceeding  day  the  alfembly  met  to¬ 
gether,  imprelfed  with  that  qonfier, nation  which 
urgent  danger  naturally  infpires.  The  whole  body 
of  the  people  flocked  to  the  fenate-houfe,  feized 
their  places,  and  waited  with  the  utmoft  anxiety 
for  fo  important  a  deliberation.  The  herald,  as 
was  the  cuftom  at  Athens,  arofe,  and  cried  out 
with  aloud  voice,  “  Who  among  you  will  afcend 
the  tribunal?”  All,  however,  Avas  filence,  terror 
and  difrnay.  He  again  repeated  the  invitation  ; 
but  ftill  no  one  rofe  up,  though  all  the  generals 
and  orators  were  prefent.  At  length  Demofthenes, 
animated  Avith  the  greatnefs  of  the  approaching 
danger,  arofe,  undaunted  and  unmoved  in  this 
fcene  of  horror.  With  a  countenance  of  ferenity, 
the  firm  compofure  of  a  patriot,  and  the  fage  dif- 
cernment  of  a  complete  ftatefman,  he  addrefied 
bimfelf  to  the  alfembly  in  the  following  manner : 
— “  Athenians,  permit  me  to  explain  the  circtim- 
“  fiances  of  that  Hate  which  Philip  was  noAv  feized 
“  upon.  Thofe  of  its  citizens  whom  his  gold 
“  could  corrupt,  or  his  artifice  deceive,  are  aM  at 
“  his  devotion.  What  then  is  his  defign  ?  By 
u  drawing  up  his  forces,  and  difplayinghis  powers 
“  on  the  borders  of  Thebes,  he  hopes  to  infpife 
“his  adherents  with  confidence  and  elevation, 
“  and.  to  terrify  and  controul  his  adversaries,  that 
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fear  or  force  may  drive  them  into  thofe  mea- 
“  fures  which  they  have  hitherto  oppofed.  If 
“then  we  are  refolved,  in  this  conjuncture,  to 
“  cherilli  the  remembrance  of  every  aCt  of  un- 
“  kindnefs,  which  the  Thebans  have  done  to 
“  Athens,  if  we  regard  them  with  fufpicion,  as 
“  men  who  have  ranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  of 
“  our  enemy  ;  in  the  firlt  place,  we  fhall  actagree- 
“  ably  to  Philip's  warmeft  withes ;  and  then  I  am 
“  apprehenfive,  that  the  party,  who  now  oppofe 
“  him,  may  be  brought  over  to  his  intercft ;  the 
“  whole  city  fubmit  unanimouily  to  his  direction  ; 
“  and  Thebesand  Macedon  fall,  with  their  united 
“force,  on  Attica.  Grant  the  due  attention  to 
*£  what  I  Ihall  now  propofe  ;  let  it  be  calmly 
“  weighed,  without  difpute  or  cavil,  and  I  doubt 
“  not  but  that  my  counfels  may  direCt  you  to  the 
“  beft  and  moft  falutary  meafures,  and  difpel  the 
“  dangers  now  impending  over  the  Rate.  What 
“then  do  I  recommend? — Firlt,  /hake  off  that 
“  terror  which  hath  poffeffed  your  minds  ;  and, 
“  inftead  of  fearing  for  yourfelves,  let  the  Thebans 
“  be  the  objects  of  your  apprehenffons  ;  they  are 
“  more  immediately  affeCted  ;  they  are  the  firft  to 
“  feel  the  dangers.  In  the  next  place,  all  thole 
“  of  the  age  for  military  fervice,  both  infantry 
“  and  cavalry,  ftiould  march  inftantly  to  Eleuiis, 

“  that  Greece  may  fee  that  you  are  alfo  afiembled 
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‘‘  in  anns  ;  and  your  friends  in  Thebes  to  be  em* 
“  boldened  to  affert  their  rights,  when  they  are 
“  affured,  that  as  they  who  have  fold  theircountry 
“  to  the  Macedonians,  have  a  force  at  Elatea  to 
“  fupport  them,  fo  you  are  ready  to  affift  the  men 
“who  bravely  contend  for  liberty.  In  the  laft 
“place I  recommend  to  you  to  nominate  ten  am- 
“  baffadors,  who,  with  the  generals,  may  have  full 
“  authority  to  determine  the  time,  and  all  other 
“  circumftances  of  this  march.  When  thefeam- 
“  baffadors  arrive  at  Thebes,  how  are  they  to  con- 
“  du6t  this  great  affair  ?  This  is  a  point  worthy  of 
“  your  moft  ferious  attention.  Make  no  demands 
“  of  the  Thebans;  at  this  conjuncture  it  would  be 
“  dithonourable  :  affure  them  that  your  affiftance 
“  is  ready  for  their  acceptance,  as  you  are  juftly 
“  affebted  by  their  danger,  andhave  been  fo  happy 
“as  to  forefee  and  to  guard  againft  it.  If  they 
“  approve  of  your  lentiments,  and  embrace  your 
“  overtures,  we  fhall  effe6t  our  great  purpofe,  and 
“  act.  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  our  ftate.  But 
“tliould  it  happen  that  we  are  not  fo’  fuccefsful 
“  whatever  misfortunes  they  may  fuffer,  to  them- 
“  felves  ihall  they  be  imputed;  while  your  conduct 
“  /hall  appear,  in  no  one  inftance,  inconfiftent 
“  with  the  honoui  and  renown  of  Athens.” 

This  oration,  delivered  with  eafeand  relolution, 
did  not  want  its  due  effe6t ;  it  was  received  with 
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univerfal  applaufe,  and  Demofthenes  himfelf  was 
inftantly  chofen  to  head  the  emhalfy  which  hehad 
now  propofed.  A  decree,  in  purfuance  of  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  drawn  up  in  form  ;  with  an  additional 
claufe,  that  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  Fail  fhoukl  be 
fitted  out  to  cruife  near  Thermopylae. 

In  confequence  of  this,  Demofthenes  fet  out 
for  Thebes,  making  the  more  hafte,  as  he  was 
fenfible  that  Philip  might  over-run  Attica  in  two 
days.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fent  am- 
balfadors  to  Thebes,  among  whom  was  Python, 
who  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  live- 
linefs  of  his  orations.  But  his  perfuafive  powers 
were  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  who 
overcame  all  oppofition.  The  mafculine  eloquence 
of  Demofthenes  was  irrefiftible  ;  and  kindled  in 
the  fouls,of  the  Thebans  fo  warm  a  zeal  for  their 
country,  and  fo  ftrong  a  paffion  for  freedom,  that 
they  were  no  longer  matters  of  themfelves;  laying 
afide  all  fear  and  gratitude,  and  all  prudential 
cofiderations. 

-  That  which  animated  Demofthenes,  next  to  his 
public  fafety,  was  bis  having  to  do  with  a  man  of 
Python’s  abilities ;  and  hefome  time  after  took  oc- 
eafion  to  value  himfelf  upon  the  victory*  he  had  ob 
tained  over  him  : — “  I  did  not  give  way,  ”faid  he, 
‘‘to  the  boafting  Python,  when  he  would  have 
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“  bore  me  down  with  a  torrent  of  words.”  He 

'  f  r  .  > 

gloried  more  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  negociation 
than  of  any,  other  he  had  been  employed  in, 
and  fpoke  of  it  as  his  inafter-pieee  in  politics. 

Philip,  quite  difconcerted  by  the  union  of  thefe 
two  nations,  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Athenians, 
to  reqqefi  them  not  to  levy  an  armed  force,  bat 
to  live  in  harmony  with  him.  However,  they 
were  too  julily  alarmed  and  exafperated  to  liften 
to  any  accommodation,  and  would  no  longer  de¬ 
pend  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  whofe  whole  aim 
was  to  deceive.  In  conlequence,  preparations  for 
war  were  made  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  and 
the  foldiery  difcovered  incredible  ardour.  How¬ 
ever,  many  evil  difpofed  perfons  endeavoured  to 
extinguifli  or  damp  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens, 
and  terrible  predictions,  which  the  prieftefs  of 
Delphos  was  laid  to  have  uttered.  But  Demofthe- 
nes,  confiding  firmly  in  the  arms  of  Greece,  and 
encouraged  wonderfully  by  the  number  and 
bravery  of  the  troops,  who  delired  only  to 
march  againfl  the  enemy,  would  not  fuffer  them 
to  be  amufed  with  thefe  oracles  and  frivolous  pre¬ 
dictions.  It  was  on  this  occafion,  he  faid,  that 
the  prieftefs  Philipifed  ;  meaning,  that  it  was 
Philip’s  money  that  infpired  the  prieftels,  opened 
her  mouth,  and  made  the  goddels  fpeak  what¬ 
ever  the  thought  proper.  He  bade  the  Thebans 
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remember  their  Epaminondas,  and  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  their  Pericles  ;  who  confidered  thefe  oracles 
and  predictions  as  idle  fcare-crows,  and  confulted 
only  their  reafon.  The  Athenian  army  let  out 
immediately,  and  marched  to  Eleufis  ;  and  the 
Thebans  furprifed  at  the  diligence  of  their  con¬ 
federates,  joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  his  part,  well  knowing  that  the  bra¬ 
very  and  fpirit  of  his  enemies  wanted  that  direc¬ 
tion  which  might  enable  them  to  improve  their 
advantages,  and  confcious  alfo  of  his  own  abili¬ 
ties,  and  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  generals  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Greeks,  determined  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  where  his  fuperior  Ikill 
mult  appear  of  the  greateft  moment.  For  this 
pur  pole  he  took  a  favourable  opportunity  of  de¬ 
camping,  and  led  his  army  to  the  plain  of  Chas- 
ronea,  a  name  rendered  famous  by  the  event  of 
this  important  conteft.  Here  he  chofe  his  ftation, 
in  view  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  his  race,  as  if  refolved  to  fight  in  his  pre¬ 
fence,  to  make  him  witnefs  of  the  actions  of  his 
defccndant,  and  to  commit  his  forces,  and  his 
caufe,  to  the  immediate  protection  of  this  hero. 
Some  ancient  oracles  were  preferved,  which 
teemed  to  point  out  the  fpot,  on  which  he  now 
encamped,  as  the  fcene  of  fome  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity  to  Greece, 
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His  army  was  formed  of  thirty-two  thoufand 
men,  warlike,  difciplined,  and  long  enured  to  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  the  field  ;  but  this  body  was 
compofed  of  different  nations  and  countries,  who 
had  each  their  diltindland  feparate  views  and  in- 
terefis.  The  army  of  the  confederates  did  not 
amount  to  thirty-thoufand  complete,  of  which 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans  furnifhed  thegreateft 
part ;  the  reft  was  formed  of  the  Corinthians  and 
Peloponnefians.  The  fame  motives  and  the  fame 
zeal,  influenced  and  animated  them.  All  were 
equally  aftedled  by  the  event ;  and  all  equally  re- 
folved  to  conquer,  or  die  in  defence  of  liberty. 

On  the  eve  of  this  decifive  day,  Diogenes,  the 
famous  Cynic,  who  had  long  looked  with  equal 
contempt  on  either  party,  was  led  by  curiofity 
to  vifit  the  camps,  as  an  unconcerned  fpeftator. 
In  the  Macedonian  camp,  where  his  charadler 
and  perfon  were  not  known,  he  was  flopped  by 
the  guards,  and  conducted  to  Philip’s  tent. 
The  king  exprelfed  furprize  at  a  ftranger’s  pre¬ 
fuming  to  approach  his  camp  ;  and  afked,  with 
leverity,  Whether  he  came  as  a  fpy  ?  t£  Yes,’” 
faid  Diogenes,  “  I  am  come  to  fpy  upon  your 
vanity  and  ambition,  who  thus  wantonly  fet  your 
life  and  kingdom  to  the  hazard  of  an  hour.” 

And  now  the  fatal  morning  appeared,  which  was 
for  ever  to  decide  the  ca-ufe  of  liberty  and  the 
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empire  of  Greece.  Before  the  rifing  of  the  fan. 
both  armies  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The 
Thebans,  commanded  by  Theogenes,  a  man  of 
but  moderate  abilities  in  war,  and  fufpedted  of 
corruption,  obtained  the  poft  of  honour  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  confederated  Greeks,  with  that 
famous  body  in  the  front,  called  the  Sacred  Band, 
formed  of  generous  and  warlike  youths,  connected 
and  endeared  to  each  other  by  all  the  noble  en- 
thufiafm  of  love  and  friendlhip.  The  centre  was 
formed  of  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponneiians  ; 
and  the  Athenians  compofedthe  left  wing,  led  by 
their  generals,  Lyficles  and  Chares.  On  the  left 
of  the  Macedonian  army  flood  Alexander,  at  the 
head  of  a  chofen  body  of  noble  Macedonians,  fup- 
ported  by  the  famous  cavalry  of  Tbeffaly.  As 
this  prince  was  then  but  nineteen  years  old,  his 
father  was  careful  to  curb  his  youthful  impetuofity, 
and  to  direct  his  valour  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
furiounded  him  with  a  number  of  experienced 
omcers.  In  the  centre  were  placed  thofe  Greeks 
who  had  united  with  Philip,  and  on  whofe  cou¬ 
rage  he  had  the  leaft  dependence  ;  whil/ft  the  king 
himfelf  commanded  on  the  right  wing,  where  his 
renowned  phalanx  ftood,  to  oppofe  the  impetu- 
otity  with  which  the  Athenians  were  well  known 
to  begin  their  onfet. 
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The  charge  began  on  each  fide  with,  all  the  cou¬ 
rage  and  violence  which  ambition,  revenge,  the, 
love  of  glory,  and  the  love  of  liberty  could  excite 
in  the  feveral  combatants.  Alexander,  at  the  bead 
ot  the  Macedonian  nobles,  firft  fell,  with  all  the 
fury  of  youthful  courage,  on  the  Sac  reel  Baird  of 
Thebes,  which  fuftained  his  attack  with  a  bravery 
and  vigour  worthy  of  its  former  fame.  The  gal¬ 
lant  youths  who  compofed  this  body,  not  being 
timely',  or  not  duly  fupported  by  their  country¬ 
men,  bore  up  for  a  while  againfl  the  torrent  of 
the  enemy  ;  till  at  length,  oppreffed  and  overpow¬ 
ered  by  Superior  numbers,  without  yielding  or 
turning  their  backs  on  their  aflailants,  they  funk 
down  upon  that  ground  where  they  had  been 
originally  ftationed,  each  by  the  fide  of  his  dar¬ 
ling  friend,  railing  up  a  bulwark  by  their  bodies 
againft  the  progrefs  of  the  army.  But  the  young 
prince  and  his  forces,  in  all  the  enthufiaftic  ardour 
of  valour,  animated  by  fuccefs,  pufhed  on  through 
all  the  earn  age,  and  overall  the  heaps  of  flain,  and 
fell  furioufly  on  the  main  body  of  the  Thebans  ; 
where  they  were  op  poled  with  obftinate  and  deli¬ 
berate  courage,  and  the  conteft  was,  for  fome 
time,  fupported  with  mutual  violence. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  fame  time  on  the  right 
wing,  fought  with  a  fpirit  and  intrepidity  worthy 
of  the  character  which  they  boafted,  and  of  the 
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caufe  by  which  they  were  animated.  Many  brave 
efforts  were  exerted  on  each  fide,  and  fuccefs  was 
for  iome  time  doubtful;  till  at  length  part  of  the 
centre,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians  (ex¬ 
cept  thephalanx)yielding  to  the  impetuous  attack 
of  the  Athenian  s,  and  fled  withfome  precipitation. 
Happy  had  it  been  on  that  day  for  Greece,  if  the 
condud  and  abilities  of  the  Grecian  generals  had 
been  equal  to  the  valour  of  their  foldiers  !  But 
thofe  brave  champions  of  liberty  were  led  on  by 
the  defpicable  creatures  of  intrigue  and  cabal. 
Tranfported  by  the  advantage  now  obtained,  the 
prefumptuous  Lyficles  cried  out.  “  Come  on,  my 
gallant  countrymen  ;  the  vidtory  is  ours ;  let  us 
purfue  thefe  cowards,  and  drive  them  to  Mace- 
don  and  thus,  inftead  of  improving  the  happy 
opportunity, by  charging  the  phalanx  in  flank,  and 
fo  breaking  this  formidable  body,  the  Athenians 
wildly  and  precipitately  prefled  forward,  in  pur- 
luitof  the  flying  enemy ;  themfelves  in  all  the  tu¬ 
mult  and  diforder  of  a  route.  Philip  faw  this  fatal 
error  with  all  the  contempt  of  a  fkilful  general, 
and  thefecret  exultation arifingfrom  the  aflurance 
of  approaching  victory.  He  coolly  obferved  to 
thofe  officers  that  flood  round  him,  That  the 
Athenians  knew  nothow  toconquer;  and  ordered 
his  phalanx  to  change  its  pofition,  and,  by  afud- 
den  evolution,  to  gain  poffeffion  of  an  adjacent 
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eminence.  From  thence  they  marched  delibe* 
rately  down,  firm  and  collected,  and  fell,  with 
their  united  force  on  the  Athenians,  now  confident 
of  fuccefs,  and  blind  to  their  danger.  The  fhock 
was  irrefiftible  ;  they  were  at  once  overwhelmed ; 
many  of  them  lay  criifhed  by  the  weight  of  the 
enemy,  and  expiring  by  their  wounds  ;  while  the 
reft  efcaped  from  the  dreadful  daughter  by  a 
fhameful  and  precipitate  flight ;  bearing  down  and 
hurrying  away  with  them,  thofe  troops  which  had 
been  Rationed  for  their  fupport.  And  here  the 
renowned  orator  and  ftatefman,  whole  noble  fen- 
timents  and  fpirited  harangues  had  raifed  the 
courage  on  this  day  fo  eminently  exerted,  be¬ 
trayed  that  weaknefs  which  has  fullied  his  great 
character.  He  alone,  of  all  his  countrymen,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  charge  cold  and  difmayed  ;  and,  at 
the  very  firft  appearance  of  a  reverfe  of  fortune, 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  turned  his  back,  caft  away 
that  fhield  which  he  had  adorned  with  this  infcrip- 
tion  in  golden  characters,  To  Good  Fortune,  and 
appeared  the  foremoft  in  the  general  route.  The 
ridicule  and  malice  of  his  enemies  related,  or 
perhaps  invented,  another  ihameful  circum- 
ftance  ;  that  being  impeded  in  his  flight  by  fome 
brambles,  his  imagination  was  fo  poffeffed  by  the 
prefence  of  an  enemy,  that  he  loudly  cried  out 
for  quarter. 
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While  Philip  was  thus  triumphant  on  his  fide, 
Alexander  Continued  the  conflict  on  the  other 
wing,  and  at  length  broke  theThebans,  infpiteof 
all  their  aCls  of  valour,  who  now  fled  from  the- field, 
and  were  purfued  with  great  carnage.  rihe  centre 
of  the  confederates  was  thus  totally  abandoned 
to  the  furv  of  a  victorious  enemy.  But  enough 
of  daughter  had  already  been  made  ;  more  than 
one  thoufand  of  the  Athenians  lay  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  two  thoufand  were  made  prifoners, 
and  the  lofs  of  the  Thebans  was  not  inferior.  Phi¬ 
lip,  therefore,  determined  to  conclude  his  import¬ 
ant  victory  by  an  aCt  of  apparent  clemency,  which 
his  ambition  and  policy  really  dictated.  He  gave 
orders  that  the  Greeks  fhould  be  fpared,  confci- 
ous  of  his  own  defigns,  and  full  expecting  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  field  the  head  and  leader  of  that  body 
which  he  had  now  completely  fuhdued. 

Philip  wastranfported  with  this  viCtory  beyond 
meafure;  and  having  drank  to  excefs  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment  which  he  gave  upon  that  oecafion,  went 
into  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  exulted  over  the 
flain,  and  upbraided  the  prifoners  with  their  mif- 
fortunes.  He  leaped  and  danced  about  in  a  fran¬ 
tic  manner,  and  with  an  air  of  burlefque  merri¬ 
ment  fung  thebeginningof  t he  decree,  which  De- 
moft  hemes  had  drawn  up  as  a  declaration  of  war 
againfl  him.  Dcmades  who  was  of  the  number. 
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of  the  prifoners,  had  the  courage  to  reproach  him 
with  this  ungenerous  behaviour,  telling  him, That 
fortune  had  given  him  the  part  of  Agamemnon, 
but  that  he  was  acting  that  of  Therfites.  He  was 
fo  ftruck  with  the  juftnefs  of  this  reproof,  that  it 
wrought  a  thorough  change  in  him  ;  and  he  was 
fo  far  from  being  offended  at  Demades,  that  he 
immediately  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  lhewedhim 
afterwards  great  marks  of  honour  and  friendlhip. 
He  likewife  releafed  all  the  Athenian  captives-  and 
without  ranfom  ;  and  when  they  found  him  fo  ge- 
neroufly  difpofed  towards  them,  they  made  a  de¬ 
mand  of  their  baggage,  with  every  thing  elfe  that 
had  been  taken  from  them  ;  but  to  that  Philip  re¬ 
plied,  Surely  they  think  I  have  not  beat  them.” 
This  difcharge  of  the  prifoners  was  afcribed,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  Demades,  who  is  laid  to  have 
new-modelled  Philip,  and  to  have  foftened  his 
temper  with  the  Attic  graces,  as  Diodorus  expreffes 
it.  Indeed,  Philip  himfelf  acknowledged,  upon 
another  occafion,  that  his  frequent  con  verfe  with 
the  Athenian  orators, had  been  of  great  ufe  to  him 
in  correfting  his  morals.  Juftin  reprefents  his  car¬ 
riage  after  the  battle  in  a  very  different  light :  al- 
ledgingjthathe  took  abundance  of  pains  to  diffem- 
ble  his  joy ;  that  he  affedted  great  modefty  and  com¬ 
panion,  and  was  not  feen  to  laugh  ;  that  he  would 
have  no  facrifice,  no  crowns,  no  perfumes ;  that  he 
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forbade  all  kinds  offports,  and  did  nothing  that 
might  make  him  appear  to  the  conquerors  to  be 
elated,  nor  to  the  conquered  to  be  infolent.  But 
this  account  feems  to  have  been  confounded  with 
others  which  were  given  of  him,  after  his  being 
reformed  by  Demades.  It  is  certain,  that  after  his 
hrft  tranfport  was  over,  and  that  he  began  to  re¬ 
collect  himfeltj  he  fhewed  great  humanity  to  the 
Athenians  ;  and  that,  in  order  ftill  to  keep  mea- 
fures  with  them,  he  renewed  the  peace.  But  the 
Thebans  who  had  renounced  their  alliance  with 
him,  he  treated  in  another  manner.  He  who  af- 
fedted  to  be  as  much  mafter  of  his  allies  as  of  his 
fubjects, could  noteafilv  pardon  thofewho  had  de- 
ferted  him  in  fo  critical  a  conjuncture  ;  wherefore 
he  not  only  took  ranfom  for  their  prifoners,  but 
made  them  pay  for  leave  to  bury  their  dead.  After 
thefe  feverities,  and  after  having  placed  a  ftrong 
garrifon  over  them,  he  granted  them  a  peace. 

We  are  told  that  Ifocrates,  the  mo  ft  celebrated 
rhetorician  of  that  age,  who  loved  his  country  with 
the  utmoft  tendernels,  could  not  furvive  the  lofs 
and  ignominy  with  which  it  was  covered,  by  the 
lofs  of  the  battle  of  Chgeronea.  The  inftant  he 
received  the  news  of  its  being  uncertain  what  ufe 
Philip  would  make  of  his  victory,  and  determined 
to  die  a  freeman,  he  haftened  his  end  by  abftain- 
ing  from  food.  He  was  fourfcore  and  eighteen 
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years  of  age.  This  defeat  was  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  ill  condu<T  of  the  generals  Lyficles  and 
Chares  ;  the  former  whereof  the  Athenians  put  to 
death,  at  the  in  fiance  of  Lycurgus,  who  had  great 
credit  and  influence  with  the  people,  but  was  a 
fevere  judge,  and  a  moft  bitter  accufer.  “You, 
Lyficles,’'  laid  he,  “  were  general  of  the  army:  a 
thoufand  citizens  were  fiain,  two  thoufand  taken 
prifoners;  a  trophy  has  been  eredled  to  the  dis¬ 
honour  of  this  city,  and  all  Greece  is  enflaved. 
You  had  the  command  when  all  thefe  things  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and  yet  you  dare  to  live  and  view  the  light 
of  the  fun,  and  blulh  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the 
Forum  :  you,  Lyficles,  who  are  horn  the  monument 
of  your  country’s  lhanie  !”  This  Lycurgus  was  one 
of  the  orators  of  the  fnft  rank,  and  free  from  the 
general  corruption  which  then  reigned  among, 
them.  He  managed  the  public  treafurefor  twelve 
years  with  great  uprightnefs,and  had,  throughout 
his  life,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  honour  and 
virtue.  He  encreafed  the  flipping,  fupplied  the 
arfenal,  drove  the  bad  men  out  of  the  city,  and 
framed  feveral  good  laws.  He  kept  an  exa<T  re- 
gifter  of  every  thing  he  did  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  and,  when  that  was  expired,  he  caufed  it  to 
be  fixed  up  to  a  pillar,  that  every. body  might  be 
at  liberty  to  infpedl  it, and  to  cenfure  his  condudL 
He  carried  this  point  lo  far,  ,  that  in  his  laft  fick- 
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nefs,  he  ordered  hiinfelfto.be  carried  to  the  Senate- 
houfe  to  give  a  public  account  of  all  his  actions; 
and,  after  he  had  refuted  one  who  accufed  him 
there,  lie  went  home,  and  died.  N otwitliftand- 
ing  theaufterity  of  his  temper,  he  was  a  great  en- 
courager  of  the  -ft age  ;  which,  though  it  bad  been 
carried  to  an  exeefs  that  was  man  if  eft  ly  hurtful  to 
the  public,  he  frill  looked  upon  as  the  beft  fchool 
to  in  dry  Cl  and  polifh  the  minds  of  the  people. 
And  to  this  end  he  kept  up  a  fpirit  of  emulation 
among  the  writers  of  tragedy,  and  erefted  the  fra¬ 
mes  ol  Aslchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  He 
left  three  fons  who  were  unworthy  of  him,  and 
behaved  fo  ill  that  they  were  all  put  in  prifon  ; 
hut  Demofthenes,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of 
their  father,  got  them  difcharged. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Chares  underwent  any 
perfecution  for  his  ILare  of  this  aCtion  ;  though, 
according  to  his  general  character,  he  deferved  it 
as  much  or  more  than  his  colleague  ;  for  he  had 
ho  talent  for  command,  and  was  ve$y  little  diffe¬ 
rent  from  a  common  foldier.  Timotheus  faid  of 
him,  “  That,  iuftead  of  being  a  general,  be  was 
fitter  to  carry  the  general’s  baggage.”  His  perfou, 
indeed,  was  of  that  robuft  kind  of  make;  and  it 
was  that  which  ferved,  infome  meafure,  to.  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  people.  Rut  he  was  more  a  mait 
of  pleafure  than  fatigue.  Jn  his  military  expe¬ 
ditions. 
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ditions;  he  was  wont  to  carry  with  him  9..  band  of 
mufic,  and  he  defrayed  the  expence  of  it  out  of  the 
foldiers’pay.  Notwithftandiog  his  want  ofabilities, 
he  had  a  thorough  good  opinion  of  himfelf.  He 
was  vain  and  poiitive,  bold  and  boifterous;  a  great 
undertaker,  and  always  ready  to  warrant  fuceefs  ; 
but  his  performances  feldom  anlwered  ;  and  hence 
it  was  that  the  promifes  of  Chares  became  a  pro¬ 
verb  :  and  yet,  as.  little  as  he  was  to  be  depended 
on,  he  had  his  partisans  among  the  people,  and 
among  the  orators,  by  whofe  means  be  got  himfelf 
to  be  frequently  employed,  and  others  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  who  were  more  capable. 

But  it  was  Demofthents  who  feemed  to  have 
been  theprinciple  caufeof  the  terrible  thock  which 
Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  its 
power  fuch  a  wound,  as  it  never  recovered.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  very  infant  the  Athenians  heard  of 
this  bloody  overthrow,  which  affe&ed  fo  great  a 
number  of  families,  when  it  would  have  been  no 
wonder  had  the  multitude,  feized  with  terror  and 
alarms,  given  way  to  an  emotion  of  blind  ?eal 
againft  theman  whom  they  mighthave  confidered, 
in  fome  meafure,  as  the  author  of  this  dreadful 
calamity  :  even  at  this  very  infant,  I  fay,  the 
people  fubmitted  entirely  to  the  councils  of  De- 
mofhenes.  The  precautions  that  were  taken  to  poll 
guards,  to  raife  the  walls, and  to  repair  ih$  ditches, 
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were  all  in  confequence  of  his  advice.  He  himfelf 
was  appointed  to  fupply  the  city  with  provifions. 
and  to  repair  the  walls,  which  latter  commiffion 
he  executed  with  fo  much  generality,  that  it  ac¬ 
quired  him  the  greatelt  honour;  and  for  which,  at 
the  requeft  of  Ctefiphon,  a  crown  of  gold  was  de¬ 
creed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  preiented 
the  commonwealth  with  a  fum  of  money  out  of 
his  own  eftate,  fufficient  to  defray  what  was  want- 
ing  of  the  expente  for  repairing  the  walls. 

On  the  prefent  occalion,  that  is,  after  the  bat-  , 
tie  of  Chceronea,  fuch  orators  as  oppofed  Demof- 
thenes,  having  all  rilen  up  in  concert  againfthim, 
and  having  cited  him  to  take  his  trial  according 
to  law,  the  people  not  only  declared  him  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  feveral  Peculations  laid  to  his  charge, 
hut  conferred  more  honours  upon  him  than  he 
had  enjoyed  before;  fo  ftrongly  did  the  venera¬ 
tion  they  had  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  overbalance 
the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malice. 

But  the  people  did  not  ftop  here  :  the  bones  of 
fuch  as  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chreronea 
having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be  interred, 
they  appointed  Demofthenes  to  compofe  the  eulo- 
gium  of  thofe  brave  men  ;  a  manifeft  proof  that 
they-did  notaferibe  to  him  the  ill  fuccefs  ofthe 
battle,  but  to  Providence  only,  who  difpofes  of 
huma-ir  events  at  pleafure. 
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It  was  in  this  year  that  iEfchines  drew  up  art 
accufation  againftCtefiphon,  or  rather  againftDe 
mofthenes,  which  was  the  mod  remarkable  that 
ever  appeared  before  any  tribunal;  not  fo  much 
for  the  objeft  of  the  conteft,  as  for  the  greatnefs 
and  ability  of  the  fpeakers.  Ctefiphon,  a  parti- 
zan  and  friend  of  Demofthenes,  brought  a  caufe 
before  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  in  which  he 
urged  that  a  decree  fliould  be  paffed,  giving  a 
golden  crown  to  Demofthenes.  This  decree  was 
ftrongly  oppofed  by  iEfchines,  the  rival  of  De¬ 
mofthenes,  as  well  in  eloquence,  as  in  ambition. 

.  No  caufe  ever  excited  fo  much  curiofity,  nor 
was  pleaded  with  fo  much  pomp.  People  flocked 
to  it  from  all  parts,  and  they  had  great  reafon  for 
fo  doing;  for  what  fight  could  be  nobler,  than  a 
conflift  between  two  orators,  each  of  them  excel¬ 
lent  in  his  wav,  both  formed  by  nature,  improved 
by  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual  dilfentions,  and 
an  implacable  animofity  againft  each  other. 

The  jun&ure  feemed  to  favour  jEfchines  very 
much;  for  the  Macedonian  party,  whom  he  al¬ 
ways  befriended,  was  very  powerful  in  Athens, 
efpecially  after  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  Neverthelefs 

JEfchines  loft  his  caufe,  and  was  juftly  fentenced 
to  baniftiment  for  his  rafh  accufation..  He  there¬ 
upon  went  and  fettled  himfelf  in  Rhodes,  where 
he  opened  a  fchool  of  eloquence,  the  fame  and 
Vol.  II.  E  glory 
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glorv  of  which  continued  for manv  as;es.  lie  be- 
gan  his  ledtures  with  the  two  orations  that  had  oc- 
cafioned  his  banilhment.  Great  encomiums  were 
given  to  that  of  Alfchines ;  but  when  they  heard 
that  of  Demofthenes,  the  plaudits  and  acclama¬ 
tions  were  redoubled.  And  it  was  then  he  fpoke 
thefe  words,  fo  greatly  laudable  in  the  mouth  of 
an  enemy  and  a  rival:  “Alas;  what  applaufes 
would  you  not  have  bellowed,  had  you  heard 
Demofthenes  fpeak  it  himfelf  ?” 

Demofthenes,  thus  become  vidlor,  made  a  good 
ufe  of  his  conqueft.  For  the  inftantfEfchines  left 
Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhodes,  Demof¬ 
thenes  ran  after  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of 
a  purfe  of  money.  On  this  occafion,  iElchines- 
cried  out,  “How  will  it  be  poffible  for  me  not  to 
regret  a  country,  in  which  I  leave  an  enemy  more 
generous,  than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ?” 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  had  his  ambition 
pleafed,  but  not  fatisfied  with  his  laft  vi6tory ;  he 
had  one  object  long  in  view,  and  that  he  never 
loft  fight  of:  this  was  to  get  himfelf  appointed,  in 
the  alfembly  of  the  Greeks,  their  chief  general 
again  ft  the  Perfians.  It  had  long  been  the  object 
not  only  of  the  confederate  ftates,  but  alfo  of  the 
neighbouring  Greek  nations,  to  revenge  upon  the 
kingdom  ofPerfia,  the  injuries  they  had  fuftained 

from 
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from  it,  and  to  work  the  total  defiru&ion  of  that 
empire.  This  was  an  objeCt  which  had  early  in¬ 
flamed  the  mind  of  Philip,  and  his  late  victory 
paved  the  way  to  it.  He  therefore  got  himfelf 
declared  generaliffimo  of  the  Greek  forces,  and 
accordingly  made  preparations  to  invade  that 
mighty  empire. 

But  whilft  Philip  was  thus  fuccefsful  in  politics 
and  war,  the  domefiic  divifions  that  reigned  in  his 
family  embittered  his  happinefs,  and  at  lafi  caufed 
his  deftruCtion.  He  had  married  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  early 
part  of  their  union  was  crowned  with  happinefs; 
but  her  ill  temper  foon  clouded  that  dawn  which 
promifed  fo  much  felicity ;  fhe  was  naturally  jea¬ 
lous,  vindictive,  and  paffionate;  and  their  diffea- 
tions  were  carried  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Philip 
M  as  often  heard  to  wilh  for  death.  But  hispaffion 
for  Cleopatra,  niece  to  Attalus,  his  general,  com¬ 
pleted  their  reparation.  As  Cleopatra  was  no  lefs 
amiable  in  her  temper  andaccomplifhments,  than 
in  the  extraordinary  graces  of  her  perfon,  Philjp 
conceived  that  he  fhould  confult  his  own  happi¬ 
nefs  moft  effectually,  by  formingan  inviolable  and 
perpetual  union  with  this  lady ;  and,  without  the 
leaft  hefitation,  refolved  to  feparate  himfelf  for 
ever  from  the  princefs  who  had  long  appeared  fo 
great  an  enemy  to  his  tranquillity.  In  vain  did 

E  2  Alexander 
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Alexander  hisfon  remonftrate,  that  by  divorcing 
Olympias,  and  engaging  in  a  fecond  marriage  he 
expoled  him  to  the  danger  of  contending  with  a 
number  of  competitors  for  the  crown,  and  ren¬ 
dered  his  fucceflion  precarious.  “Myfon,  faid 
the  king,  if  I  create  you  a  number  of  competitors, 
you  will  have  the  glorious  opportunity  of  exerting 
•  yourfelf  to  furpafs  them  in  merit.  Thus  fliall 
their  rivalihip  by  no  means  affeft  your  title.” 
His  marriage  with  Cleopatra  was  now  declared  in 
form,  and  celebrated  with  all  the  grandeur  and  fo- 
lemnity  which  the  great  occafion  demanded.  The 
young  prince,  however  diffatisfied,  was  yet  obliged 
to  attend  on  thefe  folemnities,  and  fat  in  filent  in¬ 
dignation  at  that  feaft  which  proclaimed  the  dif- 
grace  of  his  mother.  In  fuch  circumftances,  his 
youthful  and  impetuous  mind  could  not  but  be 
fufceptible  of  the  flighteft  irritation.  Attalus,  the 
uncle  of  the  new  queen,  forgetting  that  juft  cau¬ 
tion,  which  flioukl  have  taught  him  to  be  fcrupu- 
loufly  obfervant  to  avoid  offending  the  prince,  in¬ 
toxicated  by  the  honours  paid  to  his  kinfwoman, 
as  well  as  by  tbeprefentfeftivity,  was  rath  enough 
to  call  publicly  on  the  Macedonian  nobles,  to  pour 
out  their  libations  to  the  gods,  that  they  might 
grant  the  king  the  happy  fruits  of  the  prefen t  nup¬ 
tials,  and  legitimate  heirs  to  his  throne.  Wretch  l 
cried  Alexander,  with  his  eyes  fparkling  with  that 
.  '  fury 
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fury  and  vexation  which  hehad  till  now  fuppreffed, 
doft  thou  then  call  me  baflard?  and  inftantly 
darted  his  goblet  at  Attains,  who  returned  the 
outrage  with  double  violence.  Clamour  and  con- 
fufion  arofe,  and  the  king,  in  a  hidden  fit  of  rage, 
fnatched  his  fword  and  flew  dire6tly  towards  his 
fon,  His  precipitation,  his  lamenefs,  and  the 
quantity  of  wine  in  which  he  had  by  this,  time 
indulged,  happily  difappointed  his  rafh  purpofe; 
he  humbled  and  fell  on  the  floor,  while  Alexander, 
with  an  unpardonable  infolence,  cried  out,  “Be- 
“  hold,  ye  Macedonians!  this  is  the  king  who- 
“  is  preparing  to  lead  you  into  Aha;  fee  where- 
“  in  palling  from  one  table  to  another,  lie  is  fallen 
“  to  the  ground.” 

Philip,  however,  did  not  lofe  fight  of  the  con> 
quehs  of  Alia.  Full  of  the  mighty  projedt  he  had 
conceived,  he  ponfulted  the  gods  to  know  what 
would  be  the  event  of  it ;  and  the  priehefs  replied, 
The  vi6tim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  draws  nigh, 
and  he  will  foon  be  facrificed.  Philip  hearing 
this,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment,  but  interpreted 
the  oracle  in  his  own  favour;  the  ambiguity  of 
which  ought  at  lead  to  have  kept  him  in  fome 
fufpence.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  apply  entirely  to  his  expediton 
againft  the  Perfians,  and  limit  himfelf  folely  to 
the  conqueft  of  Afia,  he  difpatehed  with  all  poffible 
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diligence  his  domeftic  affairs.  After  this,  he  of¬ 
fered  up  a  fotemn facrifiee  to  the  gods;  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  celebrate  with  incredible  magnificence  in 
Eg®,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra 
his  daughter,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Alex¬ 
ander  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to  Olympiashis 
queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the  moft  confiderable 
perfons  of  Greece,  and  heaped  upon  them  friend- 
fhip  and  honours  ofeverv  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude 
for  electing  him  generalilTimo  of  the  Greeks.  The 
cities  made  their  court  to  him  in  emulating  each 
other,  by  fending  him  golden  crowns;  and  Athens 
diiftnguilhed  its  zeal  abpve  all  the  reft.  Neopto- 
lemus,  the  poet,  had  written  purpofely  for  that 
feftival,  a  tragedy  intitled  Cinyras,in  which,  under 
borrowed  names,  he  reprefented  this  prince  as 
already  vidtor  over  Darius,  and  mafter  of  Afia. 
Philip  liftened  to  thefe  happy  prefages-  with  joy, 
and,  comparing  them  with  the  anfwer  of  the  Ora¬ 
cle,  allured  himfelf  of  conqueft.  The  day  after  .the 
nuptials,  games  and  Uiows  were  folemnized.  As 
thefe  formed  part  of  the  religious  worlhip,  there 
were  carried  in  it,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
twelve  ftatuesof  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable 
art;  a  thirteenth  that  furpafled  them  all  in  mag¬ 
nificence,  reprefented  Philip  as  a  god.  The  hour 
for  his  leaving  the  palace  arrived,  he  went  forth 
in  a  white  robe !  and  advanced  with  an  air  of 
3  majefty, 
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snajefty,  in  the  midfl  of  unbounded  acclamations, 
towards  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite  multitude 
of  Macedonians,  a§  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his 
coming  with  impatience. 

But  this  magnificence  only  ferved  to  make  the 
cataftrophe  more  remarkable,  and  to  add  fplendor 
to  ruin.  Some  time  before,  Attalus,  inflamed 
with  wine  atan  entertainment,  had  infulted  in  the 
moft  fliocking  manner  Paufanias  a  young  Mace¬ 
donian  nobleman.  The  latter  had  long  endea. 
voured  to  revenge  the  cruel  affront,  and  was  per¬ 
petually  imploring  the  king’s  juftjce.  But  Philip, 
unwilling  to  difguft  Attalus,  uncle  to  Cleopatra, 
whom,  as  was  before  obferved,  he  had  married 
after  his  divorcing  Olmpias  his  firft  queen,  would 
neverliften  to  Paufanias ’s  complaints.  However, 
to  confole  him  in  fome  meafure,  and  to  exprefs  the 
high  efteem  he  had  for,  and  the  great  confidence 
he  repofed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  his  life-guard.  But  this  was  not  what 
the  young  Macedonian  required,  whofe  anger 
nowfwelling  to  furyagainft  his  judge,  he  formed 
the  defign  of  wiping  out  his  fhame,  by  imbruing 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign. 

And  now  while  this  unhappy  youth  continued 
brooding  over  thole  malignant  paflions  which 
diffracted  and  corroded  his  mind,  he  happened  to 
go  into  the  fchool  of  one  Hermocrates,  who  pro- 

E  4  felfed 
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feffed  to  teach  philofophy ;  to  whom  he  propofed 
the  following  queftion  :  What  fhall  that  man  do, 
who  willies  to  tranfmit  his  name  with  luftre  to 
pofterity?  Hermocrates,  either  artfully  and  from 
defign,  or  the  natural  malignity  of  his  temper, 
replied,  “  He  muft  kill  him  who  hath  atchieved 
“  thegreateft  adtions;  thus  ihall  the  memory  of 
154  the  hero  be  joined  with  his  who  flew  him,  and 
“both  defcend  together  to  pofterity.”  This  was 
a  maxim  highly  agreeable  to  Paufanias,  in  the 
prcfent  difpofition  of  his  mind  ;  and  thus  various 
accidents  and  circumftances  concurred  to  inflame 
thofe  dangerous  paffions  which  now  poffeffed  him, 
and  to  prompt  him  to  the  dreadful  purpofe  of 
fatiating  his  revenge. 

The  prefent.  folemnity  was  the  occafion  which 
Paufanias  chofe  for  putting  his  dreadful  defign  in 
execution.  Philip,  clothed  in  a  white  flowing 
robe,  waving  in  foft  and  graceful  folds,  the  habi¬ 
liments  in  which  the  Grecian  deities  were  ufually 
reprefcnted,  moved  forward  with  an  heart  filled 
with  triumph  and  exultation,  while  the  admiring 
crowds  fliouted  forth  their  flattering  applaufe. 
His  guards  had  orders  to  keep  at  a  confiderable 
di  fiance  from  his  perfon,  to  fliew  that  the  king 
confided  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  had 
not  the  leaftapprehenfions  of  danger  am  idft  all  this 
mixed  concourfe  of  different  ftates  and  nations. 

U  i* 
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Unhappily  the  danger  was  but  too  near. him.  The 
injured  Paufanias  had  not  yet  forgot  his  wrongs, 
but  (till  retained  thole  terrible  impreffions  which 
the  fenfe  of  the  indignity  he  had  received,  and 
the  artful  and  interefted  reprefentations  ofothe-rs,- 
fixed  deeply  in  his  mind.  He  chofe  this  fatal 
morning  for  the  execution  of  his  revenge  on  the 
prince,  who  had  denied  reparation  to  his  injured 
honour.  His  defign  had  been  for  fome  time  pre¬ 
meditated,  and  now  was  the  dreadful  moment  of 
effe&ing  it.  As  Philip  marched  on  in  all  his  pride 
and  pomp,  this  young  Macedonian  flipped  though 
the  crowd,  and,  with  adefperate and  revengeful  re- 
folution,  waited  his  approach  in  a  narrow  paffage, 
juft  at  the  entrance  into  the  theatre.  The  king 
advanced  towards  him,  Paufanias  drew  his  poniard, 
plunged  it  into  his  heart,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Greece,  and  terror  of  Alia,  fell  proftrate  to  the  - 
ground  and  inftantly  expired. 

The  murderer  flew  towards  the  gates  of  the 
city,  where  there  flood  horfes  ready  to  favour  his 
eicape,  which  Olympias  herfelf  is  faid  to  have 
prepared.  The  tumult  and  confufion  was  fucll 
as  might  be  expelled  from  fo  fatal  an  event ; 
fome  of  the  Macedonians  crowded  round  the  fallen 
king  with  officious  and  ineffectual,  eace,  while 
others  purfued  Paufanias.  Among  thefe  were 
Perdiccas,  Attalus,  and  Leonatusj  the  firft  who 
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excelled  in  fwiftnefs  came  up  to  the  affaffin,  where 
he  was  juft  preparing  to  mount  his  horfe,  but 
beingby  his  precipitation  intangled  in  fome  vines, 
a  violent  effort  to  extricate  his  foot  brought  him 
fuddenly  to  the  ground.  As  he  prepared  to  rife, 
Perdiccas  was  upon  him,  and,  with  his  compani¬ 
ons,  foon  difpatched  him  by  the  repeated  wounds 
which  their  fury  infli&ed.  His  body  was  immedi¬ 
ately  hung  on  a  gibbet,  but  in  the  morning  ap¬ 
peared  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem;  the  only 
means  by  which  Olympias  could  now  exprefs  her 
implacable  refentment.  In  a  few  days,  indeed, 
fhe  took  a  further  occafton  of  publilhing  her  tri¬ 
umph  and  exultation  in  her  hulband  s  fall,  by 
paying  the  fame  funeral  honours  to  Paufanias, 
which  were  prepared  for  Philip ;  both  bodies  were 
burnt  on  the  fame  pile,  and  the  allies  of  both  de- 
pofited  in  the  fame  tomb.  She  is  even  faid  to  have 
.prevailed  on  the  Macedonians  to  pay  annual  ho¬ 
nours  to  Paufanias,  as  if  fhe  feared  that  the  fhare 
fhe  had  taken  in  the  death  of  Philip  Ihould  not  be 
fufficiently  known  to  the  world.  She  confecrated 
to  Apollo  the  dagger  with  had  been  the  rnftru- 
ment  of  the  fatal  deed,  infcribed  with  the  name 
Myrtalis,  the  name  which  Ihe  had  borne  when 
their  loves  firft  began. 

Thus  died  Philip,  whofe  virtues  and  vices  were 

directed  and  proportioned  to  his  ambition.  His 
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moftlhining  and  exalted  qualities  were  influenced 
in  a  great  meafure  by  his  love  of  power;  and  eveu 
the  mod  exceptionable  parts  of  his  conduct  were 
principally  determined  by  their  conveniency  and 
expediency.  If  he  was  unjuft,  he  was,  like  Caefar, 
unjuft  for  the  fake  of  empire.  If  he  gloried  in  the 
fuccefs  acquired  by  his  virtues  and  his  intelleftual 
accomplifhments,  rather  than  in  that  which  the 
force  of  arms  could  gain,  thereafon  which  hehim- 
felf  affigned  points  out  his  true  principle.  “In 
‘  ‘  the  former,  cafe,  ”  faid  he,  “  the  glory  is  entirely 
“  mine;  iq  the  other,  my  generals  and  foldiers 
“  have  their  fliare.” 

The  news  of  Philip’s  death  was  a  joyful  furprize 
in  Greece,  and  particularly  in  Athens,  where  the 
people  crowned  themfelves  with  garlands,  and  de¬ 
creed  a  crown  to  Paufanias.  They  Sacrificed  to 
the  gods  for  their  deliverance,  and  fung  fongs  of 
triumph,  as  if  Philip  had  been  llain  by  them  in. 
battle.  But  this  excefs  of  joy  did  ill  become  them. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  an  ungenerous  andammanlv 
infult  upon  the  allies  of  a  murdered  prince,  and 
of  one  whom  they  juft  before  had  revered,  and 
crouched  to  in  the  moft  abjeft  manner.  Thefe 
immoderate  tranfports  were  ralfed  in  them  by 
Demofthehes,  who  having  the  firft  intelligence  of 
Philip’s  death,  went  into  the  afiembly  unufuallv 
gay  and  chearful,  with  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  and 

in 
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in  a  rich  habit,  though  it  was  then  but  the  feventh 
day  after  the  death  of  his  daughter.  From  this 
circumftance  Plutarch,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
condemns  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  in  gene¬ 
ral  upon  this  occafion,  takesan  opportunity  to  juf- 
tify  Demofthenes,  and  extols  him  as  a  patriot  for 
not  fuffering  his  domeftic  afflidtions  to  interfere 
with  the  good  fortune  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
he  certainly  might  have  a6ted  the  part  of  a  good 
citizen  with  more  decency,  and  not  have  given  up 
to  infult  what  was  due  to  good  manners. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

FROM  THE  3IRTH  OF  ALEXANDER,  TO  HIS  SET¬ 
TING  OUT  FOR  ASIA. 

am  3648.  A  LEXANDER,  the  fon  of  Philip, 
AnteJ.C.  356.  /-A  r 

amended  the  throne  upon  the 

death  of  his  father,  and  took  poffeffion  of  a  king¬ 
dom  rendered  flourifliing  and  powerful  by  the 
policy  of  the  preceding  reign. 

He  came  into  the  world  the  very  day  the  cele¬ 
brated  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephefus,  was  burnt; 
upon  which  occafionthe  reportgoes, that  Hegefias, 
the  hiftorian,  was  heard  to  fay,  That  ir  was  no 
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wonder  the  temple  was  burnt,  as  Diana  was  that 
day  employed  at  the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  birth  of  Alexander. 

The  paffion  which  prevailed  mod  in  Alexander, 
even  from  his  tender  years,  was  ambition,  and  an 
ardent  defire  of  glory  ;  but  not  for  every  fpecies 
of  glory.  Philip,  like  a  fophift,  valued  himfelf 
upon  his  eloquence,  and  the  beauty  of  his  ftyle; 
and  had  the  vanity  to  have  engraved  on  his  coins, 
the  feveral  victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  the  chariot  race.  But  it  was  not  after 
fuch  empty  honours  that  his  fon  afpired.  His 
friends  a(ked  himoneday,  Whether  he  would  not 
beprefentat  the  games  above-mentioned,  in  order 
to  difpute  the  prize  bellowed  on  that  oecafion  ? 
for  he  was  very  fwift  of  foot.  He  anfwered,  That 
he  would  contend  in  them,  provided  kings  were 
to  be  his  autagoni&s. 

Every  timenews  wasbroughthimthathis  father 
had  taken  fome  city,  or  gained  fome  great  battle, 
Alexander,  fofar  from  lharing  in  the  general  joy, 
ufed  to  fay,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the 
young  perfons  that  were  brought  up  with  him, 
Friends,  my  father  will  polfefs  himfelf  of  every 
thing,  and  leave  nothing  for  me  to  do. 

One  day,  fome  ambalfadors  from  the  king  of 
Perfia  being  arrived  at  court  during  Philip’s  ab-r 
fence,  Alexander  gave  them  l'o  kind  and  lo  polite 
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a  reception,  and  regaled  them  in  fo  noble  and 
generous  a  manner,  as  charmed  them  all;  but  that 
which  moll  furprized  them  was,  the  good  fenfe  and 
judgment  he  difcovered  in  the  feveral  converfa- 
tions  they  had  with  him.  He  did  not  propofe  to 
them  any  thing  that  was  trifling,  and  like  one  oi* 
hisage;  fuch,  forinftance,  as  enquiring  about  the 
fo  much  boafted  gardens  fufpended  in  the  air ; 
the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  palace,  and 
court  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  which  excited  the  ad- 
mil  ation  of  the  whole  world  ;  the  famous  golden 
plaintain  tree  ;  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes 
of  which  were  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies, 
and  all  forts  of  precious  Hones,  under  which  the 
Perfian  monarch  was  faid  frequently  to  give 
audience.  Alexander,  I  fay,  afked  them  queftions 
of  a  quite  different  nature;  enquiring  which  was 
the  road  to  Upper  Afia  ;  thediftanceof  the  feveral 
places ;  in  what  the  flrength  and  power  of  the 
king  of  Perfia  con  filled ;  in  what  part  of  the  battle 
he  fought ;  how  he  behaved  towards  his  enemies, 
and  in  what  manner  he  governed  his  fubje&s. 
Thefe  ambaffadors  admired  him  all  the  while;  and 
perceiving,  even  at  that  time,  how  great  he  might 
one  day  become,  they  obferved,  in  a  few  words, 
the  difference  they  found  between  Alexander  and 
Artaxerxes,  by  faying  one  to  another.  “This 
“  young  prince  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich  :  that 
: “man 
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man  m uft  be  vaftly  infignificant  who  has  no 
“  other  merit  than  his  riches  !” 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  prince  was 
owing  as  much  to  the  good  education  which  had 
been  given  him,  as  to  the  happinefs  of  his  natural 
^arts.  Several  preceptors  were  appointed  to  teach 
him  all  fuch  arts  and  fciences  as  are  worthy  the 
heir  of  a  great  kingdom  ;  and  the  chief  of  thefe 
was  Leonidas,  a  perfon  of  the  moft  fevere  morals, 
and  a  relation  to  the  queen.  This  Leonidas,  in 
their  journies  together,  ufed frequently  to  look  into 
the  trunks  where  his  beds  and  clothes  were  laid,  in 
other  to  fee  if  Olympias,  his  mother,  had  not  put 
iomething  fuperfluous  into  them,  which  might 
adminifter  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greateft  fervice  Philip  did  his  fon,  was 
appointing  Ariftotle  his  preceptor.  He  was  the 
moft  famous  and  the  moft  learned  philofopher  of 
his  age  ;  and  was  intruded  with  the  whole  care  of 
Alexander’s  ed  ucation.  One  of  the  reafons  which 
prompted  Philip  to  choofe  him  a  mafter  of  fuch 
confpicuous  reputation  and  merit,  was,  ashehim- 
felf  tells  us,  that  his  fon  might  avoid  committing 
a  great  many  faults,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
guilty. 

Philip  was  fenfible  how  great  a  treafure  he  pof- 
feffed  in  the  perfon  of  Ariftotle  ;  for  which  reafon 
he  fettled  a  very  genteel  ftipend  upon  him,  and 

afterwards 
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afterwards  rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infi* 
likely  more  glorious  manner ;  for  having  deftroyed 
and  laid’wafte  the  city  of  Stagira,  the  native  place 
of  that  philofopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of 
affection  for  him  ;  reinftated  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled  from  it,  or  were  made  flaves,  and  gav# 
them  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stagira, 
as  a  place  for  their  ftudies  and  affemblies.  Even 
in  Plutarch’s  time,  the  ftone  feats  which  Ariftotle 
had  placed  there  were  handing  ;  as  alfo  fpacious 
viftas,  under  which  thofe  who  walked  were  ihaded 
from  the  fun-beans. 

Alexander  likewife  difcovered  no  lefs  efieem  for 
his  matter,  whom  he  believed  himfelf  bound  to 
love  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his  father ;  de¬ 
claring.  That  he  was  indebted  to  the  one  for 
living,  and  to  the  other  for  living  well.  The 
progrefs  of  the  pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and 
abilities  of  the  preceptor.  He  grew  vaftly  fond  of 
pbilofophy,  and  learned  the  feveral  parts  of  it ; 
but  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  birth.  Ariftotle 
endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment,  by  laying 
down  fure  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  might 
diftinguifli  juft  and  folid  reafoning  from  what  is 
but  fpecioufly  fo ;  and  by  accuftoming  him  to 
feparate  in  difcourfe  all  fuch  parts  as  only  dazzle, 
from  thofe  which  are  truly  folid,  and  conftitute  its 
chief  value.  But  Alexander  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
4  .  to 
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to  morality,  which  is  properly  the  fcience  of  kings, 
hecaufe  it  is  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of 
their  duties.  This  he  made  his  ferious  and  pro¬ 
found  ftudy,  and  confidered  it  even  at  that  time, 
a.s^the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wife  policy. 

The  greateft  matter  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity 
could  ever  boaft,  and  who  has  left  fo  excellent  a 
treatife  on  that  fubjeft,  took  care  to  make  that 
fcience  part  of  his  pupil’s  education  ;  and  we  find 
that  Alexander,  even  in  the  midft  of  his  conquett, 
was  often  very  urgent  with  Ariftotle  to  fend  him 
a  treatife  on  that  fubject.  To  this  we  owe  the 
work  entitled  Alexander’s  Rhetoric ;  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  which,  Ariftotle  proves  to  him  the  vatt 
advantages  a  prir.ee  may  reap  from  eloquence;  as 
it  gives  him  the  greateft  afcendant  over  the  minds 
of  men,  which  he  ought  to  acquire  as  well  by  his 
wifdom  as  authority.  Some  aufwers  and  letters 
of  Alexander,  which  are  ftill  extant,  thew  that  he 
potfcffed,  in  its  greateft  perfection,  that  ftrong, 
that  manly  eloquence,  which  abounds  with  fenfe 
and  ideas,  and  which  is  fo  entirely  free  from  fu- 
perfluous  exprelhons,  that  every  tingle  word  has 
its  meaning;  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the 
eloquence  of  kings. 

His  efteem,  or  rather  his  paffion  for  Homer, 
thews,  not  only  with  w’hat  vigour  and  fuccefs  he 
applied  to  polite  literature,  but  the  judicious  uie 
Vol.  II.  F 
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he  made  of  it,  and  the  folid  advantages  he  propofed 
to  himfelf  from  it.  He  was  not  only  prompted 
to  perufe  this  poet  merely  out  of  curiofity,  or  to 
unbend  his  mind,  or  from  a  great  fondnefs  for 
poetry;  but  his  view  in  ftudying  this  admirable 
writer,  was  to  borrow  fuch  fentiments  from  him, 
as  were  worthy  a  great  king  and  conqueror  ; 
courage,  intrepidity,  magnanimity,  temperance, 
prudence  ;  the  art  of  commanding  well  in  war 
and  peace.  The  verfe  which  pleafed  him  moft  in 
Homer,  was  that  where  Agamemnon  is  repre¬ 
fen  ted  as  a  good  king  and  a  brave  warrior. 

After  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  fhould 
have  To  high  an  efteem  for  this  poet.  Thus  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  Macedonians  had 
found,  among  the  fpoils  of  Darius,  a  golden  box 
(enriched  with  precious  ftones)  in  which  the  ex¬ 
cellent  perfumes  ufed  by  that  prince  were  put, 
Alexander,  who  was  quite  covered  with  duft,  and 
regardlefs  of  efiences  and  perfumes,  ordered,  that 
this  box  fhould  be  employed  to  no  other  ufe  than 
to  hold  Homer's  poems ;  which  he  believed  the 
molt  per  feel,  the  moft  complete  production  of  the 
human  mind.  lie, admired  particularly  the  Iliad, 
which  be  called,  The  beft  provifion  for  a  warrior, 
He  always  had  with  him  that  edition  of  Homer 
which  Ariftotle  had  revifecl  and  corrected,  and  to 
which  the  title  of  The  Edition  of  the  Box  was 
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given :  and  he  laid  it  with  his  fword  every  night 
under  his  pillow. 

Fond,  even  to  excefs,  of  every  kind  of  glory, 
he  was  difpleafed  with  Ariftotle  his  mafter,  for 
having  publifhqd,  in  his  abfence,  certain  m eta* 
phyfical  pieces,  which  he  himfelf  defiled  to  polfefs 
exclufively  of  all  others;  and  even  at  the  time 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  Afia, 
and  thepurfuit  of  Darius,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter, 
which  is  ftill  extant,  wherein  he  complains  upon, 
that  very  account.  Alexander  fays  in  it,  That  he 
had  much  rather  furpafs  the  reft  of  men  in  the 
knowledge  of  fublime  and  excellent  things,  than 
in  the  grcatnefs  and  extent  of  his  power.  He  in 
like  manner  requefted  Ariftotle  not  to  thew  the 
treatife  of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  perfon 
but  to  himfelf. 

Fie  had  alfo  a  tafte  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  become  a  prince;  that  is, 
he  knew  the  value  and  ufefulnefs  of  them.  Mufic, 
painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  flourilhed  in  his 
reign ;  becaufe  they  found  him  both  a  fkilful  judge 
and  a  generous  protector;  who  was  able  to  djf- 
tinguifh  and  to  reward  merit. 

But  he  defpifed  certain  trifling  feats  of  dex¬ 
terity,  that  were  of  no  ufe.  Some  Macedonians 
admired  very  much  a  man,  who  employed  himfelf 
very  attentively  in  throwing  fmall  peas  through 
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the  eye  of  a  needle;  which  he  would  do  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  and  without  once  miffing. 
Alexander  feeing  him  at  this  exercife,  ordered  him, 
as  we  are  told,  a  prefent  fuitable  to  his  employ¬ 
ment  ;  viz..  a  bafket  of  peas. 

Alexander  was  of  a  fprightly  difpofition,  was  re- 
folute,  and  very  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  which 
never  gave  way  to  force,  but  at  the  fame  time 
would  fubmit  immediately  to  reafon  and  good  fenfe. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  with  perfons  of  this  turn 
of  mind:  Phillip  accordingly,  notwithstanding  hip 
double  authority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it 
neceffary  to  employ  perfuafion  rather  than  force 
with  refpedt  to  his  fon,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
himfelf  beloved  rather  than  feared  by  him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  opinion  of  Alexander.  There  had  been 
fent  from  Thelialy  to  Philip  a  war-horfe;  a  noble, 
Prong,  fiery,  generous  beaft,  called  Bucephalus., 
The  owner  would  not  fell  him  under  thirteen 
talents;  an  immenfe  fum!  The  king  wen t  into 
the,  plains,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  in  order  to 
view  the  perfections  of  this  horfe;  but,  upon  trial, 
lie  appeared  fo  very  fierce,  and  pranced  about  in 
l'o  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount 
him.  Philip  being  angry  that  fo  furious  and  un¬ 
manageable  a  creature  had  been  fent  him,  gave 
orders  for  their  carrying  him  back  again.  Alex- 
4  ander, 
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ander,  who  was  prefent  at  that  time,  cried  out, 
“  What  a  noble  horfe  we  are  going  to  lofe,  for 
v?ant  of  addrefs  and  boldnefs  to  back  him  !’’ 
Philip  at  firft  confidered  thefe  words  as  the  effect 
of  folly  and  rafhnefs,  fo  common  to  young  men  ; 
but  as  Alexander  infilled  ftill  more  upon  what  he 
had  faid,  and  was  very  much  vexed  to  fee  fo  noble 
a  creature  juft  going  to  be  fent  home  again,  his 
father  gave  him  leave  to  try  what  he  could  do. 
The  young  prince  overjoyed  at  this  permiffion, 
goes  up  to  Bucephalus,  takes  hold  of  the  bridle, 
and  turns  his  head  to  the  fun,  having  obferved, 
that  the  thing  which  frighted  him,  was  his  own 
fhadow;  Alexander  therefore  firft  {timed  him 
gently  with  his  hand,  and  foothed  him  with  his 
voice;  then  feeing  his  fiercenefs  abate,  and  artfully 
taking  this  opportunity,  he  let  fall  his  cloak,  and 
fpringing  fwiftly  upon  his  back,  firft  flackened  the 
rein,  without  once  ftriking  or  vexing  him  ;  and 
when  he  perceived  that  Iris  fire  was  cooled,  that 
he  was  no  longer  fo  furious  and  violent,  and 
wanted  only  to  move  forward,  he  gave  him  that 
rein,  and  {purring  him  with  great  vigour,  ani¬ 
mated  him  with  his  voice  to  his  full  fpeed.  While 
this  was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled 
for  fear,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips  ;  but 
when  the  prince,  after  having  run  his  firft  heat, 
-returned  with  joy  and  pride,  at  his  having  broke 
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a  horfe  which  was  judged  abfolutely  ungovern¬ 
able,  all  the  courtiers  in  general  endeavoured  to 
outvie  one  another  in  their  applaufes  and  con¬ 
gratulations  ;  and  we  are  told,  Philip  hied  tears 
of  joy  on  this  occalion  ;  and  embracing  Alex¬ 
ander,  after  he  was  alighted,  and  killing  him, 
he  faid  to  him,  “  My  foil,  fcek  a  kingdom  more 
“  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below  thy 
“  merit.” 

Alexander  upon  his  accelfion  to  the  throne, 
faw  liimfelf  furrounded  with  extreme  dangers  ; 
the  barbarous  nations  with  whom  Philip  contended 
during  his  whole  reign,  thought  this  change  for 
their  advantage,  and  defpiling  the  youth  and  in¬ 
experience  of  the  young  monarch,  refolved  to. 
feize  this  opportunity  of  regaining  their  freedom, 
for  fatiating  themfelves  with  plunder  :  nor  had  he 
lets  to  fear  from  the  Greeks  themfelves,  who  now 
thought  this  a  convenient  opportunity  to  reftore 
their  ancient  form  of  government,  revenge  their 
former  injuries,  and  reclaim  thole  rights  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  ages. 

Alexander  however  refolved  to  prevent  their 
machinations,  and  to  give  them  no  time  to  com¬ 
plete  their  confederacies  again  ft  him.  After  taking 
revenge  upon  the  confpirators  againft  his  father, 
whom  he  (lew  upon  his  tomb,  he  lirft  conciliated 
tut  affections'  of  the  Macedonians  to  him,  by 

freeing 
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freeing  them  from  a  vexatious  and  bodily  flavery, 
only  commanding  their  fervice.  in  wars. 

The  Macedonians  reflecting  on  his  precarious 
fituation,  advifed  him  to  relipquifli  Greece,  and 
not  perfift  in  his  refolution  of  fubduing  it  by  force; 
to  recover  Jjpy  gentle  methods  the  barbarians  who 
had  taken  arms;  and  to  foothe,  as  it  were,  thofe 
glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation,  by  prudent 
referve,  complacency  and  infinuations,  in  order 
to  conciliate  their  affections  However,  Alexander 
woidd  not  liften  to  thefe  timorous  counfeis,  but 
refolved  to  fecure  and  fupport  his  affairs,  by  bold- 
nefs  and  magnanimity  ;  firmly  pcrfuaded,  that 
thou  Id  he  relax  in  any  point  at  firft,  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours  would  fall  jupon  him ;  and  that  were  he  to 
endeavour  to  compromife  matters,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip’s  con qu efis,  and  by 
that  means  confine  his  dominions  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made  all  pof- 
iible  hafte  to  cheek  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  by 
inarching  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
which  he  eroded  in  one  night.  He  defeated  the 
king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  great  battle  ;  made  the 
Getffi  fly  at  his  approach  ;  and  fubdued  feveral 
other  barbarous  nations,  fome  by  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  others  by  the  force  of  his  arms ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  arrogant  anfwers  of  their 
ambalfadors,  he  taught  them  to  dread  a  danger, 
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which  they  found  but  too  ready  to  overwhelm 
them. 

Whilft  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  dif- 
tance  againft  the  barbarians,  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  and  chiefly  thofe  who  were  animated  by 
the  eloquence  of  Qemqlthenes,  formed  a  powerful 
alliance  againft  him.  A  falfe  report  which  pre¬ 
vailed  of  his  death,  infpired  the  Thebans  with  a 
boldnefs  that  proved  their  ruin.  They  cut  to  pieces 
part  of  the  Macedonian  garrifon  in  their  citadel. 
Demofthenes,  on  the  other  fide  was  every  day 
haranguing  the  people  ;  and  fired  with  contempt 
for  Alexander,  who  he  called  a  child  and  a 
hair-brained  boy,  he  affured  the  Athenians,  with 
a  decifive  tone  of  voice,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  who  did  not 
dare  to  ftir  out  of  his  kingdom,  but  would  think 
himfelf  vaftly  happy  could  he  fit  peaceably  on  his 
throne.  At  the  fame  time  he  wrote  letters  upon 
letters  to  Attalus,  one  of  Philip’s  lieutenants  in 
Afia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel.  This  Attalus 
was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  Philip’s  fecond  wife,  and 
was  very  much  difpofed  to  liften  to  Demofthenes’ 
propofals.  Neverthelefs,  as  Alexander  was  grown 
very  diffident  of  him,  for  which  ,  he  knew  there 
was  but  too  much  reafon,  he,  therefore,  to  eradicate 
from  his  mind  all  thefufpicions  he  might  entertain, 
and  the  better  to  lcreen  his  defigns,  fent  all  De¬ 
mofthenes’ 
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mofthenes’  letters  to  that  prince  :  but  Alexander 
faw  through  all  his  artifices,  and  thereupon  or¬ 
dered'  Hecatseus,  one  of  his  commanders,  whom 
he  had  fent  into  Alia  for  that  purpofe,  to  have 
him  affaffinated,  which  Was  executed  accordingly. 
Attalus’s  death  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  army, 
and  entirely  deftroyed  the  feeds  of  difcord  and 
rebellion. 

The  objedl  which  feized  Alexander’s  earlieft 
ambition,  was  theconqueft  of  Perfia  ;  and  he  now 
expedted  that  he  would  have  leifure  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  for  fo  great  an  enterprize  ;  but 
he  was  foon  called  to  a  new  undertaking.  The 
Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedasmonians,  united 
againft  him  ;  hoping,  by  the  abidance  of  Perfia, 
to  recover  their  former  freedom.  In  order  to 
perfuade  the  Greeks  to  this,  Demofthenes  made 
ufe  of  a  device,  which  had  more  cunning  in  it 
than  wifdom.  He  eaufed  it  to  be  reported,  that 
Alexander  was  flain  in  a  battle  againft  theTriballi  ; 
and  he  produced  a  man  to  the  alfembly,  who 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  he  was  preient,  and 
wounded,  when  his  general  was  flain.  Thefe  falfe 
reports,  which  ferve  for  a  day,  are  but  bad  policy  ; 
like  a  falfe  alarm  in  battle  the  people  may  fome- 
times  be  mocked  by  them  ;  but  in  the  end,  the 
luccefs  will  prove  as  ridiculous  as  the  invention  ; 
for  thofe  that  find  themfelves  at  one  tkne  abufed 
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bv  fuch,  will,  at  other  times,  negleft  the  real  call 
of  truth.  This  unfortunate  confederation  obliged 
Alexander  to  turn  his  fword  from  the  Perfians 
againft  the  Greeks,  of  whole  affiftance  he  had  but 
juft  before  allured  himfelf. 

Expedition  and  activity  were  the  characteriftics 
of  this  monarch’s  conduct.  Having  heard  of  the 
Haughter  of  the  Macedonian  garrifon  of  Thebes, 
and  of  the  union  formed  againft  him  bv  the  Athe- 
nians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedaemonians,  he  imme¬ 
diately  put  his  army  in  motion.  He  palled  over 
the  craggy  top  of  Mount  Olfa,  to  elude  theThef- 
falians,  who  had  poffcfled  thcmfelves  of  the  defiles 
lying  between  Thelfaly  and  Macedon,  and  moved 
on  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  his  appearance  in 
Greece  gave  the  firft  news  of  his  preparation  for 
war.  He  appeared  fo  fuddenly  in  Bceotia,  that 
the  Thebans  could  fcarce  believe  their  eyes;  and 
being  come  before  their  walls,  was  willing  to.  give 
them  time  to  repent;  and  only  demanded  to  have 
Phoenix  and  Prothules,  the,  two  chief  ringleaders 
of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  publifhed, 
by  found  of  trumpet,  .a  general  pajdon  to  all  who 
iliould  come  over  to  him.  But* the,-  Thebans,  by 
way  of  infult,  demanded  to  have  Phi  lotas  anel 
Antipater  delivered  to  them;  and  invited,,,  by  a 
declaration,  all  who  were  folicitous  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece  co  join  with  them  in  its  defence,  ; 
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Alexander,  finding  it  impoffible  for  him  to  get 
the  better  of  their  obftinacy  by  offers  of  peace, 
faw  with  grief  that  he  would  be  forced  to  employ 
his  power,  and  decide  the  affair  by  force  of  arms. 
A  great  battle  was  thereupon  fought,  in  which  the 
Thebans  exerted  themfelves  with  a  bravery  and 
ardour  much  beyond  their  ftrength,  for  the  enemy 
exceeded  them  vaftly  in  numbers.  But  after  a 
long  and  vigorous  refinance,  fucli  as  furvived  of 
the  Macedonian  garrifon  in  the  citadel,  coming 
down  from  it,  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the 
rear,  who  being  furroundcd  on  all  tides,  the 
greatefl  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
city  taken  and  plundered. 

It  would  be  impoffible  for  words  to  exprefs  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  the  Thebans  fuffered  on 
this  occafion.  Some  Thracians  having  pulled 
down  the  houfe  of  a  virtuous  lady  of  quality,  Ti¬ 
na  qc  lea  by  name,  carried  off  all  her  goods  and 
treafures  ;  and  their  captain  having  feized  the  lady 
and  fatiated  his  brutal  lul't  with  her,  afterwards  en¬ 
quired  whether  lhe  had  not  concealed  gold  and  fil- 
ver.  Timoclea  animated  by  an  ardent  defire  of 
revenge,  replying,  That  the  had  hid  fome,  took 
him  with  herfelf  only  into  the  garden,  and  firew¬ 
ing  him  a  well,  told  him,  That  the  inftant  fliefaw 
the  enemy  enter  the  city,  fhe  herfelf  had  thrown 
into  it  the  moll  precious  things  in  her  poffeffion. 

The 
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The  officer,  overjoyed  at  what  he  heard,  drew  near 
the  well,  and  {looping  down  to  fee  its  depth,  Ti- 
moclea,  who  was  behind,  pufhing  him  with  all 
her  ftrength,  threw  him  in,  and  afterwards  killed 
him  with  great  {tones,  which  the  heaped  upon  him. 
She  was  inftantly  feized  by  the  Thracians,  and  be¬ 
ing  bound  in  chains,  Avas  carried  before  Alexander. 
The  prince  immediately  perceived,  by  her  mien, 
that  the  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great  fpirit, 
for  the  followed  thofe  brutal  wretches  with  a  very 
haughty  air,  and  without  difcoveringtheleaft  fear. 
Alexander  afking  her  who  the  was,  Timoclea  re¬ 
plied,  I  am  filter  to  Theagenes,  who  fought 
againlt  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Cheronaia,  where  he  com¬ 
manded.”  The  prince,  admiring  her  generous 
anfwer,  and  ftill  more  the  adlion  that  die  had  done, 
gave  orders  that  the  fhould  have  leave  to  retire 
Avherever  die  pleafed  with  her  children  . 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council  how  to  a6t 
with  regard  to  Thebes.  The  Phocians,  and  the 
people  of  Plateaea,  Thefpiee,  and  Orchomenus,  who 
were  all  in  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  fhared  in 
his-  victory,  represented  to  him  the  cruel  treatment 
they  had  met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who  alfo 
had  destroyed  their  feveral  cities,  and  reproached 
them  with  the  zeal  which  they  always  discovered 
in  favour  of  theJPerfianfe  agai nft  the  Greeks,  who 
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held  them  in  the  utrnoft  defceftation  ;  tbe  proof  of 
which  was,  the  oath  they  had  all  taken  to  deflroy 
Thebes,  after  they  fhould  have  vanquifhed  the 
Perfians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prifoners,  being  permitted 
to  fpeak,  endeavoured  to  excufe,  in  fome  meafure,. 
the  revolt  of  the  Thebans ;  a  fault  which,  in  his 
opinion,  fhould  be  imputed  to  a  rath  and  credu¬ 
lous  imprudence,  rather  than  to  depravity  of  will 
or  declared  perfidy.  He  remonftrated,  that  his 
countryman,  upon  a  falfe  report  of  Alexander’s 
death,  had,  indeed,  too  ralhly  broke  out  into  re¬ 
bellion;  not  againft  the  king,  however,  but  againft 
his  fucceffors ;  that  what  crimes  foever  they  might 
have  committed,  they  had  been  punifhedfor  them 
with  the  utmoft  feverity,  by  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  had  befallen  their  city ;  that  there  now  re¬ 
mained  in  it  none  but  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
who  were  fo  much  the  greater  objedts  of  compaf- 
fi.on,  as  they  had  been  no  ways  concerned  in  the 
revolt.  He  concluded  with  reminding  Alexander 
that  Thebes,  which  had  given  birth  to  fo  many 
gods  and  heroes,  feveral  of  whom  were  that  king’s 
anceftors,  had  alfo  been  the  feat  of  his  father 
PhHip's  rifmg  glory,  and  like  a  fecond  native 
country  to  him. 
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Thefe  motives  which  Cleades  urged  were  very 
ftrong  and  powerful  ;  nevertheless,  the  anger  of 
the  conqueror  prevailed,  and  the  city  was  de- 
flroyed.  However,  lie  fet  at  liberty  the  priefts  ; 
all  fuch  as  had  a  right  of  hofpitality  with  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  ;  the  defcendants  of  Pindar,  the  famous 
poet,  who  had  done  fo  much  to  Greece  ;  and  fucli 
as  had  oppofecl  the  revolt.  But  all  the  reft,  in 
ruimber  about  thirty  thoufand  he  fold  I  and  up¬ 
wards  of  fix  thoufand  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
The  Athenians  were  fo  fenlibly  afflicted  at  the  fad 
dilafter  which  had  befallen  Thebes,  that  being 
about  to  Solemnize  the  feftival  of  the  Great  Myf- 
teries,  they  fufpended  them  upon  account  of  their 
extreme  grief;  and  received,  with  the  greateft  hu¬ 
manity,  all  thofe  who  had  fled  from  the  battle,  and 
the  plunder  of  Thebes,  and  made  Athens  their 
afylnm. 

Alexander's  fudden  arrival  in  Greece,  had  very 
much  abated  the  haughtinefs  of  the  Athenians, 
and  extinguifhed  Demofthenes's  vehemence  and 
fire;  but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  which  wasftill  more 
fudden,  threw  them  into  the  utmoft  confternation. 
They  therefore  had  recourfe  to  entreaties,  and 
a  deputation  to  Alexander  to  implore  his  cle¬ 
mency ;  Demofthenes  was  among  them  ;  but  lie 
was  no  fooner  arrived  at  Mount  Cvtheron,  than 
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dreading  the  anger  of  that  prince,  he  quitted  the 
embaffy,  and  returned  home. 

Immediately  Alexander  fent  to  Athens,  requir¬ 
ing  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  to  him  ten  orators, 
whom  he  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  in  forming  the  league  which  Philip  his  fa¬ 
ther,  had  defeated  at  Chmronea.  It  was  on  this 
occafion  that  Demofthenes  related  to  the  people 
the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  the  dogs  ;  in  which  it 
is  fuppofed,  That  the  wolves  one  day  told  the 
fheep,  that  in  cafe  they  defired  to  be  at  peace  with 
them,  they  muft  deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs  who 
were  their  guard.  The  application  was  eafy  and 
natural ;  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  orators^ 
who  were  juftly  compared  to  dogs,  whofe  duty  it 
was  to  watch,  to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in  order  to 
fave  the  lives  of  the  flock. 

In  tliis  affli&ing  dilemma  of  the  Athenians,  who 
could  not  prevail  with  themfeives  to  deliver  up 
their  orators  to  certain  death,  though  they  had  no 
other  way  to  fave  their  city,  Demades,  whom  Alex¬ 
ander  had  honoured  with  his  friendfhip,  offered 
to  undertake  the  embaffy  alone,  and  intercede  for 
them.  The  king,  whether  he  had  fatiated  his  re¬ 
venge,  or  endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if  poflible,  by 
fome  a£t  of  clemency,  the  barbarous  adtion  he 
had  juft  before  committed,  or  rather  to  remove, 
the  feveral  obftacles  which  might  retard  the  exe- 
3  cution 
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cution  of  his  grand  defign,  and  by  that  means  not 
leave,  during  his  abfence  the  lead  pretence  for 
murmurs,  waved  his  demand  with  regard  to  the 
delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  pacified  by  their 
fending  Caridemus  into  banifiimeilt  ;  who  being  a 
native  of  Orasa,  had  been  prefented  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  with  his  freedom,  for  the  fervices  he  had 
'  done  the  republic.  He  was  fon  in-law  to  Cher- 
fobleptus,  king  of  Thrace:  had  learned  the  art  of 
war  under  Iphicrates ;  and  had  himfelf  frequently 
-commanded  the  Athenian  armies.  To  avoid  the 
purfuit  of  Alexander,  he  took  refuge  with  the  king 
of  Perfia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them 
the  feveral  injuries  he  pretended  to  have  received, 
but  exprdTed  a  particular  regard  for  them,  exhort¬ 
ing  them  to  apply  themfelves  vigoroufly  to  public 
affairs,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  feve¬ 
ral  tranfa&ions  which  might  happen  ;  becaufe  in 
.-cafe  of  his  death,  their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the 
reft  of  Greece.  Hiftorians  relate,  that  many  years 
after  this  expedition,  he  was  feized  with  deep  re- 
morfe  for  the  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  the 
Thebans  ;  and  that  this  made  him  behave  with 
much  greater  humanity  towards  many  other 
nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  feverity  towards  fo 
powerful  a  city  as  Thebes,  fpread  the  terror  of  his 
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arms  through  all  Greece,  and  made  all  things  give 
way  before  him.  He  fummoried  at  Corinth,  the 
aflembly  of  the  feveral  ftates  and  free  cities- of 
Greece,  to  obtain  from  them  the  fame  fupreme 
command  againft  the  Perfians,  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  father  a  little  before  his  death.  No 
aflembly  ever  debated  upon  a  more  important  fub- 
je6t.  It  was  the  weftern  world  deliberating  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  eaft ;  and  the  methods  for  exe¬ 
cuting  a  revenge  which  had  been  fufpended  more 
than  an  age.  The  aflembly  held  at  this  time,  gave 
rife  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  appear  afto- 
nifhing,  and  almoft  incredible;  and  to  revolutions, 
which  contributed  to  change  the  difpofition  of 
molt  things  in  the  political  world. 

To  forln  fuch  a  deflgn,  required  a  prince  bold, 
enterprising,  and  experienced  in  war;  one  of 
great  views,  who,  having  a  great  name  by  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  dangers,  nor 
checked  by  obftacles;  but,  above  all,  a  monarch, 
who  had  a  fupreme  authority  over  all  the  ftates  of 
Greece,  none  of  which,  fingly,  was  powerful 
enough  to  make  fo  arduous  an  attempt  ;  and 
which  required  in  order  to  their  acting  in  con¬ 
cert,  to  be  fubjedt  to  one  chief,  who  might  give  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  feveral  parts  of  that  great  body,  by 
making  them  all  concur  to  the  fame  end.  Such  a 
prince  was  Alexander.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
Vol.  II.  G  •_  him 
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him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  their 
ancient  hatred  of  the  Perfians,  their  perpetual  and 
irreconcileable  enemies ;  whofe  deftrudtion  they 
had  more  than  once  fworn,  and  whom  they  had 
determined  to  extirpate,  in  cafe  an  opportunity 
Should  prefent  itfelf  for  that  purpofe  ;  a  hatred 
which  the  inteftine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might 
indeed  have  fufpended,  but  could  never  extin¬ 
guish.  The  immortal  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand 
Greeks,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  the  prodigious  army  of  the  Perfians,  Shewed 
plainly  what  might  be  expected  from  an  army 
compofed  of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  and  thofe  of  Macedon,  com¬ 
manded  by  generals  and  officers  formed  under 
Philip ;  and,  to  fay  all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  deliberations  of  the  aflembly  were 
therefore  Short.  The  Spartans  were  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  who  ventured  to  remonftrate ;  though  feveral 
others  were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  Mindful  of  their  former  independence 
and  greatnefs,  they  told  Alexander,  that  kC  the 
Lacedajmonians  were  accuStomed  to  point  out  the 
way  to  glorious  deeds,  and  not  to  be  directed  by 
others.”  But  they  w7ere  obliged  to  Submit  to  the 
prevailing  fenfe  of  the  aflembly  ;  and  Alexander 
was,  of  courfe,  appointed  generaliffimo  againft 
the  Perfians. 

Immediately 
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Immediately  a  great  number  of. officers,  and-go- 
Vernors  of  cities,  with  many  philofophers,-  waited 
upon  Alexander,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
ele&ion.  He  flattered. himfelf,  that  Diogenes. of 
Synope,  who  was  then  at  Corinth,  would  alfo  come 
like  the  reft,  and  pay  his  compliments.  This 
philofopher,  who  entertained  a  very  mean  idea. of 
grandeur,  thought  it  improper  to  congratulate  men 
juft  upon  their  exaltation;  but  that  mankind  ought 
to  wait  till  thofe  perfons  fhould  perform  adi on, s 
worthy  of  their  high  ftations.  Diogenes  therefore 
ftill  continued  at  home ;  upon  which  Alexander,  at¬ 
tended  by  all  his  courtiers,  made  him  a  vifit.  The 
philofopher  was  at  that  time  lying  down  in  the 
fun  ;  but  feeing  fo  great  a  crowd  of  people  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  him,  he  fat  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Alexander.  This  prince,  furprized  to  behold 
fo ,  famous  a  philofopher  living  in  fuch  extreme 
poverty,  after  fainting  him  in  the  kindeft  manner, 
afked,  Whether  he  wanted  any  thing  ?  Diogenes 
reply,  “  Only  that  you  would  ftand  a  little  out 
of  my  fun-fhine,”  This  anfwer  raifed  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  indignation  of  all  the  courtiers ;  but  the 
monarch  firuck  with  the  philofopher’s  greatnefs 
of  foul,  “  Were  I  not  Alexander,  fays  he,  I  would 
be  Diogenes.”  In  a  word,  all  or  nothing  prefents 
us  with  the  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes. 
How  great  and  powerful  foever  that  prince  might 
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think  himfelf,  he  could  not  deny  tmt  that  he  was 
lefs  happy  than  a  man  to  whom  he  could  give,  and 
from  whom  he  could  take  nothing. 

Alexander,  before  he  fet  out  for  Afia,  was  de¬ 
termined  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  He 
therefore  went  to  Delphos,  where  he  happened  to 
arrive  in  thofe  days  which  are  called  unlucky;  a 
feafon  in  which  people  were  forbid  confulting  the 
oracle ;  and  accordingly  the  prieftefs  refufed  to  go 
to  the  temple.  But  Alexander,  who  could  not 
bear  any  contradidlion  to  his  will,  took  her  forcibly 
by  the  arm,  and  as  he  was  leading  her  to  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  cried  out,  “  My  foil,  thou  art  irrefi  Bible.” 
This  was  all  he  defined;  and  catching  hold  of  thefe 
words,  which  he  confidered  as  fpoke  by  the  oracle, 
he  fet  out  for  Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  great  expedition. 

Alexander  being  arrived  in  his  kingdom,  held 
a  council  with  the  chief  officers  of  his  army,  and 
the  nobles  of  his  court,  on  the  expedition  he  me¬ 
ditated  againft  Perfia,  and  the  meafures  he  fhotild 
take  in  order  to  fucceed  in  it.  The  whole  afiem- 
bly  were  unanimous,  except  in  one  article.  An¬ 
tipater  and  Parmenio  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
king,  before  he  engaged  in  an  enter  prize  which 
would  neceffarily  be  a  long  one,  ought  to  make 
choice  of  a  confort,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  a 
fucceffor  to  his  throne.  But  Alexander  who  was 
v  4 _ ^  of 
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of  a  violent  fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  of  this 
advice ;  and  believed  that  after  he  had  been  no¬ 
minated  generaliffimo  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  his 
father  had  ieft  him  an  invincible  army,  it  would 
be  a  fhame  for  him  to  lofe  his  time  in  folemnizing 
his  nuptials,  and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it :  for 
which  reafon  he  determined  tofet  out  immediately. 

Accordingly  he  offered  up  very  fplendid  facri- 
fices  to  the  gods,  and  caufed  to  be  celebrated  at 
Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  fcenical  games  that  had 
been  inftituted  by  one  of  his  anceftors,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Mufes.  This  feftival  continued 
nine  days,  agreeable  to  the  number  of  thofe  god- 
deffes.  He  had  a  tent  raifed  large  enough  to  hold 
an  hundred  tables,  on  which  confequently  nine 
hundred  covers  might,  be  laid.  To  this  feaft  the 
feveral  princes  of  his  family,  all  the  ambaffadors, 
generals  and  officers  were  invited. 

Before  he  fet  out  upon  his  great  expedition,  he 
fettled  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  over  which  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Antipater  as  viceroy,  with  twelve  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  near  the  fame  number  of  horfe. 
He  alfo  enquired  into  the  domefiic  affairs  of  his 
friends,  giving  to  one  an  eftate  in  land,  to  another 
a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a 
fourth  the  toll  of  an  harbour.  As  all  the  revenues 
of  his  dcmefnes  were  already  employed  and  ex- 
haufted  by  his  donations,  Perdiccas  faid  to  him, 
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My  lord,  what  is  it  you  referve  for  yourfelf?” 
Alexander  replied,  Hope :  upon  which  Perdiccas 
faid,  “  the  fame  hope  ought  therefore  to.  fatisfy 
us;”  and  fo  refufed  very  generoufly  to  accept  of 
what  the  king  had  appointed  him. 

After  having  completely  fettled  his  affairs  in 
Macedonia,  and  ufed  all  the  precautions  ima¬ 
ginable  to  prevent  any  troubles  from  arifing  in  it  ' 
during  his  abfence,  he  fet  out  for  Afia  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fpring.  His  army  confided  of  little 
more  than  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  or  five 
thoufand  horfe;  but  then  they  were  all  brave  men, 
well  difciplined,  and  enured  to  fatigue.  They 
had  made  feveral  campaigns  under  Philip,  and 
were  each  of  them  in  cafe  of  neceftity,  capable 
of  commanding  ;  moft  of  the  officers  were  near 
threefcore  years  of  age,  and  the  common  men 
fifty  ;  and  when  they  were  either  affembled  or 
drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a  camp,  they  had  the  air 
of  a  venerable  fenate.  Farmenio  commanded  the 
infantry;  Philotas,  his  fon,  had  eighteen  hundred 
horfe  under  him;  and  Callas,  the  fon  of  Harpalus, 
the  fame  number  of  Theffalian  cavalry.  The  reft 
of  the  horfe  were  compofed  of  natives  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  dates  of  Greece;  they  amounted  to  fix  hun¬ 
dred,  and  had  a  feparale  commander.  The  Thra¬ 
cians  and  Pasonians,  who  were  always  in  front, 
were  headed  by  Calfander.  Such  was  the  army 
]  which 
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which  was  to  decide  the  fortune,  not  only  of 
Gi  •ceee,  but  of  all  the  eaftern  world.  Alexander 
began  his  march  along  the  lake  Csercinum,  towards 
Amphipolis  ;  crofted  the  river  Strymon,  near  its 
mouth  ;  afterwards  the  Hebrus,  and  arrived  at 
Seftos  after  twenty  days  march.  He  then  com¬ 
manded  Parmenio  to  crofs  over  from  Seftos  to 
Abydos,  with  all  the  horfe  and  part  of  the  foot ; 
which  he  accordingly  did  with  the  affiftance  of  an 
hundred  and  threefcore  gallies,  and  feveral  flat- 
bottomed  veftels,  while  he  himfelf  crofted  over 
the  Hellefpont,  fteering  his  galley  with  his  own 
hands ;  when  he  arrived  near  the  fliore,  as  if  to 
take  pofleftion  of  the  continent,  he  leaped  from 
his  fhip  in  complete  armour,  and  teftified  many 
tranfports  of  joy. 

This  confidence  foon  began  to  diffufe  itfelf  over 
all  the  reft  of  his  army  ;  it  infpired  his  foldiers 
with  fo  much  courage  and  fecurily,  that  they  fan¬ 
cied  themfelves  marching  not  to  a  precarious  war, 
but  a  certain  victory. 

It  has  often  been  thought  ftrange,  that  no  mea- 
fures  were  adopted  by  the  Perfians  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Macedonian  army ;  more  efpecially 
as  they  had  been  apprized  of  Alexander’s  inten¬ 
tions  a  confiderable  time  before  he  quitted  Mace- 
don.  Perfia  was,  at  that  time,  in  polfeflion  of  a 
very  numerous  and  powerful  fleet,  while  that  of 
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the  Macedonians  was  fmall,  and  their  feamen  un- 
accuftomect  to  naval  evolutions.  It  would  there¬ 
fore,  appear,  that  if  the  Perfian  fleet  had  repaired 
fpeedily  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  there  brought  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement,  they  might  have  checked 
their  afpiring  foe  in  the  outfet,  and  fo  have  faved 
both  their  honour  and  their  empire.  What  could 
be  their  reafon  for  omitting  fo  fair  an  opportunity 
of  averting  the  blow  that  was  foon  to  crufh  them, 
is  not  a  queftion  of  eafy  folution.  Perhaps  Darius 
and  his  minifters  thought  themfelves  fecure,  on 
account  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  troops  in 
point  of  number;  or  were  fo  funk  in  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  that  their  ruin  was  well  nigh  effedted 
before  they  were  roufed  from  their  lethargy. 
From  whatever  caufe  their  fupinenefs  arofe,  they 
feem  to  have  been  infatuated.  They  feem  to  have 
been,  from  the  beginning,  the  devoted  vidtims  of 
Alexander’s  refen tment  and  ambition. 

Being  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lampfacus,  which 
Alexander  was  determined  to  deftroy,  in  order  to 
puniih  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants.  Anaxi¬ 
menes,  a  native  of  that  place,  came  to  him.  This 
man,  who  was  a  famous  hiftorian,  had  been  very 
intimate  with  Philip  his  father ;  and  Alexander 
himfelf  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  having  been 
his  pupil.  The  king  fufpecling  the  bulinefs  he 
came  upon,  to  be  before-hand  with  him,  fv/ore, 
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in  exprefs  terms,  that  he  would  never  grant  hls 
requeft.  The  favour  I  have  to  defire  of  you,  fays 
Anaximenes,  is,  that  you  will  deftroy  Lampfacus* 
By  this  witty  evafion  the  hiftorian  faved  his 
country. 

From  thence  Alexander  went  to  Troy,  where 
he  paid  great  honours  to  the  thade  of  Achilles, 
and  caufed  games  to  be  celebrated  round  hisf 
tomb.  He  admired  and  envied  the  felicity  of  that 
Grecian  hero,  in  having  found,  during  life,  afaith- 
ful  friend  in  Patroclus,  and  after  death  a  noble 
panegyrift  in  Homer. 

When  the  news  of  Alexander’s  landing  in  Alia 
was  brought  to  Darius,  he  teftified  the  utmoft  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Macedonian  army,  and  indignation 
at  the  prefumption  of  their  generals.  In  a  letter 
which  he  wrote,  lie  reprehended  this  audacious 
infolence,  and  gave  orders  to  his  various  gover¬ 
nors,  in  the  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  that 
if  they  took  Alexander  alive,  to  whip  him  with 
rods,  make  prifoners  of  his  whole  army,  and  fend 
them  as  flaves  to  one  of  the  moft  deferted  parts  of 
his  dominions.  Thus  confiding  in  the  glittering 
but  barbarous  multitude  which  he  commanded,  he 
difpofed  of  the  enemy  as  already  vanquished;  but 
confidence  goes  but  a  fhort  part  of  the  road  to  fuc- 
cefs.  The  great  numbers  which  he  had  gathered, 
only  brought  unwieldy  fplendor  into  the  field,  and 
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inflead  of  procuring  him  fecurity,  encreafed  his 
embarrafiments. 

Alexander  being*  at  length  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Grannicus,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  found  the 
Perfians  difpofed  to  difpute  his  paffage.  The  Per- 
fan  fatrap  taking  poffeflion  of  the  higher  banks, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
foot,  and  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  horfe,  feemed 
to  promife  himfelf  vidtory.  Memnon,  who  was  a 
Rhodian,  and  commanded  under  Darius  all  the 
coaft  of  Afia,  had  advifed  the  generals  not  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  battle,  but  to  lay  wafte  the  plains,  and  even 
the  cities,  thereby  to  ftarve  Alexander’s  army, 
and  oblige  him  to  return  back  into  Europe.  Mem¬ 
non  was  the  beft  of  all  Darius’s  generals,  and  had 
been  the  principal  agent  in  his  vidtories.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  what  we  ought  to  admire  rnoft 
in  him;  whether  his  great  wifdom  in  council,  his 
courage  and  capacity  in  the  field,  or  his  zeal  and 
attachment  to  his  fovereign.  The  counfel  he  gave 
on  this  occafion  was  excellent,  when  we  confider 
that  his  enemy  wa.s  fiery  and  impetuous;  had  nei¬ 
ther  town,  magazine,  nor  place  of  retreat;  that 
he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  abfo- 
lutely  a  ftranger,  and  inhabited  by  enemies;  that 
delays  alone  would  weaken  and  ruin  him ;  and 
that  his  only  hopes  lay  in  giving  battle  immedi¬ 
ately.  But  Arfites,  a  Phrygian  fatrap,  oppofed 
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the  opinion  of  Memon,  and  protefted  he  would 
never  futfer  the  Grecians  to  make  fuch  havock  in. 
the  territories  he  governed.  This  ill  council  pre¬ 
vailed  over  that  of  the  Rhodian,  whom  the  Per- 
fians,  to  their  great  prejudice,  fufpedted  of  a  de- 
figu  to  protract  the  ivar,  and  by  that  means  of 
making  himfelf  neceftary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at 
the  head  of  his  heavy-armed  infantry,  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  wings,  and 
the  baggage  following  in  the  rear.  Being  arrived 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Grannicus,  Parmenio  ad- 
vifed  him  to  encamp  there  in  battle  array,  in  or¬ 
der  that  his  forces  might  have  time  to  reft  them- 
felves,  and  not  to  pafs  the  river  till  very  early  ne<t 
morning,  becaufe  the  enemy  would  then  be  lefs 
able  to  prevent  him ;  he  added,  that  it  would  be 
too  dangerous  to  attempt  crofting  a  river  in  fight 
of  an  enemy,  efpecially  is  that  before  them  was 
deep,  and  its  banks  very  craggy;  fo  that  the  Per- 
fian  cavalry,  who  waited  their  coming  in  battle  ar¬ 
ray  on  the  other  fide,  might  eafily  defeat  them  be¬ 
fore  they  were  drawn  up;  that  befidesthelofs  which 
would  be  fuftained  on  thisoccalion,  this  enterprise, 
in  cafe  it  fliould  prove  unfuccelsful,  would  be  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  their  futuie  affairs;  the 
fame  and  glory  of  arms  depending  on  the  firft 
adtions. 
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However,  thefe  reafons  were  not  able  to  make 
the  lead  impreffion  on  Alexander,  who  declared 
that  it  would  be  a  fliame  Ihould  he,  after  eroding 
the  Hellefpont,  fuffer  his  progrefs  to  be  retarded 
by  a  rivulet,  for  fo  he  called  the  Grannicus  out  of 
contempt;  that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  terror  which  the  fuddennefs  of  his  arrival,  and 
the  boldnefs  of  his  attempt,  had  fpread  among  the 
Perfians,  and  anfwer  the  high  opinion  the  world 
conceived  of  his  courage,  and  the  valour  of  the 
Macedonians.  The  enemy’s  horfe,  which  were 
very  numerous,  lined  the  whole  lliore,  and  formed 
a  large  front,  in  order  to  oppofe  Alexander  where- 
ever  he  Ihould  endeavour  to  pafs ;  and  the  foot, 
which  confided  chiefly  of  Greeks  in  Darius's  fer- 
vice,  were  polled  behind,  upon  an  eafy  afcent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  fight 
of  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if 
dreading  the  event.  The  Perfians  waited  till  the 
Macedonians  Ihould  enter  the  river,  in  order  to 
charge  them  to  advantage  upon  their  landing,  and 
the  latter  feemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place 
proper  for  crcifing,  and  to  furvey  the  countenance 
of  their  enemies.  Upon  this,  Alexander  ordered 
his  horfe  to  be  brought,  commanded  the  noblemen 
of  the  court  to  follow  him,  and  behave  gallantly. 
He  himfelf  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Par- 
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menio  the  left.  The  king-  firft  caufed  a  ftrong  de¬ 
tachment  to  march  into  the  river,  himfelf  following 
it  with  the  reft  of  the  forces.  He  made  Parmenio 
advance  afterwards  with  the  left  wing :  he  himfelf 
led  on  the  right  wing  into  the  river,  followed  by 
the  reft  of  the  troops;  the  trumpets  founding  and 
the  whole  army  raifing  cries  of  joy. 

The  Perfians,  feeing  this  detachment  advance 
forward,  began  to  let  fly  their  arrows,  and  march 
to  a  place  where  the  declivity  was  not  fo  great,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from  landing.  But 
now  the  horfe  engaged  with  great  fury,  one  part 
endeavouring  to  land,  and  the  other  ftriving  to 
prevent  them.  The  Macedonians,  whofe  cavalry 
was  vaftly  inferior  in  number,  befides  the  difad  van-  - 
tage  of  the  ground,  were  wounded' with  the  darts 
that  were  fliot  from  the  eminence;  not  to  mention 
that  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  horfe  were  drawn  to¬ 
gether  in  this  place,  and  that  Memnon,  in  concert 
with  his  fons,  commanded  there.  The  Macedo¬ 
nians,  therefore,  at  firft  gave  ground,  after  having 
loft  the  firft  ranks,  which  made  a  vigorous  defence. 
Alexander,  who  followed  them  clofe,  and  rein¬ 
forced  them  with  his  beft  troops,  headed  them 
himfelf,  animated  them  by  his  prefence,  pufhed 
the  Perfians,  and  routed  them ;  upon  which  the . 
whole  army  followed  after,  crofted  the  river,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  on  all  fides. 
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Alexander  firft  charged  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
enemy’s  horfe,  in  which  the  generals  fought.  He 
hitnfelf  was  particularly  confpicuous  by  his  lhield, 
-and  the  plume  of  feathers  that  overlhadowed  his 
helmet,  on  the  two  hides  of  which  there  rofe  two 
wings,  as  it  were  of  a  great  length,  and  fo  vaftly 
white,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 
The  charge  was  very  furious  about  his  perfon; 
and  though  only  the  horfe  engaged,  they  fought 
like  foot,  man  to  man,  without  giving  way  on  ei¬ 
ther  tide;  every  one  driving  to  repulfe  his  adver- 
fary,  and  gain  ground  of  him.  Spithrobates,  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Da¬ 
rius,  ddtinguillied  himfelf  above  the  reft  of  the 
generals  by  his  fuperior  bravery.  Being  furrounded 
by  forty  Peril  an  lords,  all  of  them  his  relations 
of  experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  from 
his  tide,  he  carried,  terror  wherever  he  went.  Alex¬ 
ander  obferving  in  how  gallant  a  manner  he  lig- 
nalized  himfelf,  ciapt  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  him.  Immediately  they  engaged, 
and  each  having  thrown  a  javelin,  wounded  the 
other  fightly.  Spithrobates  falls  furioully  fword 
in  hand  upon  Alexander,  who  being  prepared  for 
him,  thrufts  his  pike  into  his  face,  and  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  At  that  very  moment  Ralaces, 
brother  to  that  nobleman,  charging  him  on  the 
fide,  gave  him  fo  furious  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
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ixis  battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume,  but 
went  no  deeper  than  the  hair.  As  he  was  go¬ 
ing ;  to  repeat  his  blow  on  the  head,  which  now 
appeared  through  his  fra&ured  helmet,  Clitus 
cut  off  Rafaces's  hand  with  one  ftroke  of  his 
fcimitar,  and  by  that  means  faved  his  fovereign’s 
life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been 
expofed  greatly  animated  the  courage  of  his 
loldiers,  who  now  performed  wonders.  The  Per- 
fians  in  the  centre  of  the  horfe,  upon  whom  the 
light-armed  troops,  who  had  been  ported  in  the 
intervals  of  the  horfe,  poured  a  perpetual  difcharge 
of  darts,  being  unable  to  furtain  any  longer  the 
attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  ftruck  them  all 
in  the  face,  the  two  wings  were  immediately  broke, 
and  put  to  flight,  Alexander  did  not  purfue  them 
long,  but  turned  about  immediately  to  charge 
the  foot. 

Thefe  at  firft  flood  their  ground,  but  when  they 
law  themfel ves  attacked  at  the  fame  time  by  the 
cavalry,  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx  which  had 
crofied  the  river,  and  that  the  battalions  were  now 
engaged,  thofe  of  the  Perlians  did  not  make  either 
a  long  or  a  vigorous  refiftance,  and  were  foon  put 
to  flight;  the  Grecian  infantry  in  Darius’s  fervice 
excepted.  This  body  of  foot  retiring  to  a  hill, 
demanded  a  promife  from  Alexander  to  let  them 
march  away  unmolefted ;  but  following  the  dictates 
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of  his  wrath,  rather  than  thofe  ofreafon,  he  rufhed 
into  the  midft  of  this  body  of  foot,  and  prefently 
loft  his  horfe,  who  was  killed  with  the  thruft  of  a 
fword.  The  battle  was  fo  hot  round  him,  that 
moft  of  the  Macedonians,  who  loft  their  lives  on 
this  occalion,  fell  here;  for  they  fought  againft  a 
body  of  men  who  were  well  difcipiined,  had  been 
inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  defpair.  They  were 
all  cut  to  j  ieces,  two  thoufand  excepted,  who  were 
taken  prifoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  Perfian  commanders 
lay  dead  on  the  fpot.  Arift.es  fled  into  Phrygia, 
where  it  is  faid  he  laid  violent  hands  on  bimfelf, 
for  having  been  the  caufe  that  the  battle  was  fought. 
Twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  horfe,  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the 
fide  of  the  barbarians;  and  of  the  Macedonians 
twenty-five  of  the  royal  horfe  were  killed  at  the 
firft  attack.  Alexander  ordered  Lyfippus  to  make 
their  ftatues  in  brafs,  all  of  which  were  fet  up  in 
a  city  of  Macedon,  called  Dia,  from  whence  they 
were,  many  years  after,  carried  to  Rome,  byMe- 
tellus.  About  threefcore  of  the  other  horfe  were 
killed,  and  near  thirty  foot,  who,  the  next  day, 
were  all  laid  with  their  arms  and  equipage  in  one 
grave;  and  the  king  granted  an  exemption  to  their 
fathers  and  children  from  every  kind  of  tribute 
and  fervice. 
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Me  alfo  took  the  utmoft  care  of  the  wounded, 
vifited  them,  and  faw  their  wounds  drefled.  He 
enquired  very  particularly  into  their  adventures, 
and  permitted  every  one  of  them  to  relate  his 
actions  in  the  battle,  and  boaft  of  his  bravery.  He 
alfo  granted  the  rights  of  fepulture  to  the  principal 
Perfians,  and  did  not  even  refufe  it  to  fuch  Greeks 
as  died  in  the  Perfian  fervice;  but  all  thofe  whom 
lie  took  prifoners  he  laid  in  chains,  and  fent  to 
work  as  Haves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought 
under  the  barbarian  ftandard  againft  their  country, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  prohibition  made  by  Greece 
upon  that  head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleafure  to  ftiare 
the  honour  of  his  victory  with  the  Greeks;  and  fent 
to  the  Athenians  three  hundred  thields,  being  part 
of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  caufed 
the  glorious  infcription  following  to  be  infcribed  oil 
the  reft  of  the  fpoils  : — “  Alexander*,  fon  of  Philip, 
4  ‘  with  the  Greeks ,  ( the  Lacedaemonians  excepted ) 
“  gained  the fe  fpoils  from  the  barbarians,  who  inhabit 
“  Afia .”  The  greateft  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
plate,  the  purple  carpets,  and  other  articles  of  Per¬ 
fian  luxury,  he  fent  to  his  mother. 

This  victory  not  only  impreffed  the  Perfians 
with  confternation,  but  ferved  to  excite  the  ardour 
of  the  invading  army.  The  Perfians  perceiving 
that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  overcome  them, 
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thoug  poffeffed  of  manifeft  advantages,  fuppofed 
that  they  never  could  be  able  to  face  them  upon 
equal  terms  ;  and  thus,  from  the  firft  mifchance, 
they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  fucceeding  by  valour. 
Indeed,  in  all  invafions  where  the  nations  invaded 
have  been  once  beaten,  with  great  advantages  of 
fituation  on  their  fide,  fuch  as  defenfive  rivers, 
ftraits,  and  mountains,  they  have  always  perfuaded 
themfelves,  that  upon  equal  terms,  fuch  an  enemy 
mult  be  irrefiflible.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Machiavel, 
that  he  who  refolves  to  defend  a  paffage,  fhould 
do  it  with  his  ableft  forces;  for  few  regions  of  any 
circuit  are  fo  well  defended  by  nature,  that  armies 
of  fuch  force  as  may  be  thought  fufficient  to 
conquer  them,  cannot  break  through  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  entrance  ;  one  palfage  or  other 
is  commonly  left  unguarded  ;  and  fome  place 
weakly  defended  will  be  the  caufe  of  a  fatal 
triumph  to  the  invaders.  How  often  have  the 
Alps  given  way  to  armies  breaking  into  Italy  ? 
and  though  they  produced  dreadful  difficulties  and 
dangers  among  thofe  that  fcaled  them,  yet  they 
were  never  found  to  give  fecurity  to  thofe  that 
lay  behind.  It  was  therefore  wifely  done  of  Alex¬ 
ander  to  pafs  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
without  marching  higher  to  feek  an  eafier  paffage, 
or  labouring  to  convey  his  men  over  it  by  fome 
fafer  method.  Having  beaten  the  enemy  upon 
1  their 
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their  own  terms,  he  no  lefs  deftroyed  their  reputa¬ 
tion  than  their  flrength,  leaving  the  wretched  fub- 
je6ts  of  fuch  a  hate  no  hopes  of  fuccour  from  fuch 
unable  protestors. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Grannicus  he  recovered 
Sardis  from  the  enemv,  which  was  in  a  manner 
the  bulwark  of  the  Barbarian  empire  on  the  fide 
next  the  fea.  He  took  the  inhabitants  under  his 
proteStion,  received  their  nobles  with  the  utmoft 
condefcenfion,  and  permitted  them  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws  and  maxims  ;  obferving  to  his 
friends  around  him,  That  fuch  as  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  new  dominion,  fhould  always  endeavour 
to  have  the  fame  of  being  merciful.  Four  days 
after,  he  arrived  at  Ephefus,  carrying  with  him 
thofe  who  had  been  banifhed  from  thence  for  being 
his  adherents,  and  reftored  its  popular  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  He  afligned  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Perfia. 
Before  he  lef  t  Ephefus,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of 
Trallis  and  Magnefia  waited  upon  him  with  the 
keys  of  thofe  places. 

He  afterwards  marched  to  Miletus ;  which  city, 
flattered  with  the  hopes  of  a  fudden  and  powerful 
fupport,  lhut  their  gates  againfl  him ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Perfian  fleet,  which  was  very  conliderable, 
made  a  lhew  as  if  it  would  l'uccour  that  city  ;  but 
after  having  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
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engage  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  intimidated,  and 
forced  to  retire.  Mem  non  had  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  this  fortrefs,  with  a  great  number  of  his  foldiers 
who  had  efcaped  from  the  battle,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Alexander, 
who  would  not  lofe  a  moment’s  time,  attacked  it, 
and  planted  fcaling  ladders  on  all  fides.  The 
fcalade  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  op- 
pofed  with  no  lefs  intrepidity,  though  Alexander 
fent  frefli  troops  to  relieve  thofe  that  had  been  on 
duty,  without  the  lead;  intermiffion ;  and  this  lafted 
feveral  days.  At  laft,  finding  his  foldiers  were 
every  where  repulfed,  and  that  the  city  was>  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  thing  for  a  long  fiege,  he  planted 
all  his  machines  againft  it,  made  a  great  number 
of  breaches,  and  whenever  thefe  were  attacked,  a 
new  fcalade  was  attempted.  The  befieged,  after 
fuftaining  all  thefe  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery, 
capitulated,  to  prevent  being  taken  by  ftonn, 
Alexander  treated  the  Milefians  with  the  utmofl 
humanity,  but  fold  all  the  foreigners  who  were 
found  in  it. 

After  poffeffing  himfelf  of  Miletus,  he  marched 
into  Caria,  in  order  to  lay  fiege  to  HalicarnalfuS. 
This  city  was  of  prodigious  difficult  accefs,  from 
its  happy  fituation,  and  had  been  firongly  fortified. 
Befides,  Memnon,  the  ableft  as  well  as  the  mod 
valiant  of  all  Darius's  commanders,  had  got  into  it 
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with  a  body  of  choice  foldiers,  with  a  defign  to  fig- 
nalize  his  courage,  and  fidelity  for  his  fovereign. 
He  accordingly  made  a  very  noble  defence,  in 
which  he  was  Seconded  by  Ephialtes,  another 
general  of  great  merit.  Whatever  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  moft  intrepid  bravery,  and  the 
molt  confummate  knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  war, 
was  confpicuous  on  both  fides  on  this  occafion. 
Memnon,  finding  it  impoffible  for  him  to  hold  out 
any  longer,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  city.  As 
the  fea  was  open  to  him,  -after  having  put  a  ftrong 
garrifon  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well  ftored 
with  provifions,  he  took  with  him  the  furviving 
inhabitants,  with  all  their  riches,  and  conveyed 
them  into  the  ifland  of  Cos,  which  was  not  far  from 
HalicarnaSTus..  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to 
befiege  the  citadel,  it  being  of  little  importance 
after  the  city  was  deftroyed,  which  he  demolished 
to  the  very  foundations.  He  left  it  after  having 
encompafled  it  with  ftrong  walls,  and  Stationed 
forne  good  troops  in  the  country. 

Soon  after  this,  he  reftored  Ada,  queen  of  Caria, 
-  to  her  kingdom,  of  which  the  had  been  difpoflefled 
fome  time  before  :  and,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  deep 
fenfe  She  had  of  the  favours  received  from  Alex¬ 
ander,  flie  fent  him  every  day  meats  drefled  in  the 
moft  exquifite  manner,  and  the  moft  excellent 
cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  anfwered  the 
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queen  on  this  occation,  That  all  this  train  was  ol 
no  fervice  to  him,  for  that  he  was  poffeffecl  of 
much  better  cooks,  whom  Leonidas  his  governor 
had  given  him  ;  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  good 
dinner,  and  the  other  an  excellent  fupper,  and 
thofe  M  ere  Temperance  and  Exercife. 

Several  kings  of  Afia  Minor  fubmitted  volun¬ 
tarily  to  Alexander.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
■was  one  of  thefe,  who  afterwards  adhered  to  this 
prince,  and  followed  him  in  his  expeditions.  He 
wasfon  to  Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Phrygia,  and 
king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
elfewhere.  He  is  computed  to  be  the  fixteenth 
king  from  Artabanus,  who  is  confidered  as  the 
founder  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  put  in 
pofleffion  by  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  his  father. 
The  famous  Mithridates,  rvho  fo  long  employed 
the  Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his  fuccelfors. 

The  year  enfuing  Alexander  began  the  cam¬ 
paign  very  early.  He  had  debated  whether  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  march  direcily  again!! 
Darius,  or  firft  fubdue  the  reft  of  the  maritime 
provinces.  The  latter  opinion  appeared  the  fafeft, 
fmce  he  thereby  would  not  be  molefted  by  fuch 
nations  as  he  lhould  leave  behind  him.  This 
progrefs  was  a  little  interrupted  at  firft.  Near 
Phafelis,  a  city  fituated  between  Lyfia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  fea  fiiore,  which  is 
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always  dry  at  low  water,  lb  that  travellers  may  pafs 
it  at  that  time ;  but  when  the  fea  rifes,  it  is  all  un¬ 
der  water.  As  it  was  now  winter,  Alexander, 
whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  defirous  of 
palfing  it  before  the  waters  fell.  His  forces  were 
therefore  obliged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the 
water,  which  came  up  to  their  waift. 

Alexander,  after  having  fettled  affairs  in  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia,  marched  his  army  to  Coelenae,  a 
city  of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river  Marfyas, 
which  the  fi<5tions  of  poets  have  made  fo  famous. 
He  fummoned  the  garrifon  of  the  citadel,  whither 
the  inhabitants  were  retired,  to  lur render ;  but 
thefe  believing  it  impregnable,  anfwered  haugh¬ 
tily,  That  they  would  firft  die.  However,  find¬ 
ing  the  attack  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  they 
defired  a  truce  of  fixty  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  promifed  to  open  their  gates,  in  cafe 
they  were  not  fuccoured.  And  accordingly,  no 
aid  arriving,  they  furrendeted  themfelves  upon 
the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  the 
ancient  dominion  of  the  celebrated  king  Midas  ; 
having  taken  the  capital  city,  he  was  defirous  of 
feeing  the  famous  chariot  to  which  the  Gordian 
knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fattened  the  yoke 
to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  fo  much  intricacy,  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  difcover  where  the  ends  begun, 
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or  how  they  were  concealed.  According  to  art 
ancient  tradition  of  the  country,  an  oracle  had 
foretold,  that  the  man  who  could  untie  it,  Ihould 
poffefs  the  empire  of  Afia.  Alexander  being 
firmly  perfuaded  that  the  oracle  was  meant  for 
him,  after  many  fruitlefs  trials,  in  Head  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  untie  it  in  the  ufual  manner,  drew 
his  fword,  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  crying  out,  That 
that  was  the  only  way  to  untie  it.  The  prieft 
hailed  the  omen,  and  declared  that  Alexander 
had  fulfilled  the  oracle. 

Darius,  who  now  began  to  be  more  alarmed 
than  before,  ufed  all  the  art  in  his  power  to  raife 
an  army,  and  encourage  his  forces.  He  fent  Mem- 
non  into  Greece  to  invade  Macedon,  in  order  to 
make  a  diverfion  of  the  Grecian  forces :  but  this 
general  dying  upon  that  expedition,  Darius’s 
hopes  vanithed  on  that  quarter;,  and  inftead  of  in¬ 
vading  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  confult  for 
the  protedtion  of  his  empire  at  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  left  Gor- 
dion,  marched  into  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia, 
which  he  fubdued.  It .  was  there  he  heard  of 
Memnon’s  death  ;  the  news  whereof  confirmed 
him  in  the  refolution  he  had  taken,  of  marching 
immediately  into  the  provinces  of .  Upper  Afia. 
Accordingly  he  advanced,  by  hafty  marches,  into 
Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country  called  Cyrus’s 
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Camp.  From  thence  there  is  no  more  than  fifty 
fladia  (two  leagues  and  a  half  each)  to  the  pafs 
of  Cilicia,  which  is  a  very  narrow  ftrait,  through 
which  travellers  are  obliged  to  go  from  Cappa¬ 
docia  to  Tarfus.  The  officer  who  guarded  it  in 
Darius’s  name,  had  left  but  few  foldiers  in  it ;  and 
thofe  fled  the  rnftant  they  heard  of  the  enemy’s 
arrival.  Upon  this,  Alexander  entered  the  pafs, 
and  after  viewing  very  attentively  the  fituation  of 
the  place,  admired  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
confeffed,  He  might  have  been  very  eafily  flopped 
and  defeated  there,  merely  by  the  throwing  of 
ftones;  for  not  to  mention  that  this  pafs  was  fo 
narrow,  that  four  men  completely  armed,  could 
fcarcely  walk  abreaft  in  it;  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  hung  over  the  road,  which  was  not  only  ftrait 
but  broke  in  feveral  places,  by  the  fall  of  torrents 
from  the  mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city 
of  Tarfus,  where  it  arrived  the  inftant  the  Perfians 
were  fetting  fire  to  that  place,  to  prevent  his 
plundering  the  great  riches  of  fo  flourifhing  a 
city.  But  Parmenio,  whom  the  king  had  fent 
thither  with  a  detachment  of  horfe,  arrived  very 
feafonably  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  and 
marched  into  the  city,  which  he  faved,  the  bar¬ 
barians  having  fled  the  moment  they  heard  of  his 
arrival 
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Through  this  city  the  Cydnus  runs ;  a  river 
not  fo  remarkable  fbr  the  breadth  of  its  channel, 
at  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are  vaftly 
limpid;  but  at  the  fame  time  exceffively  cold, 
becaufe  of  the  tufted  trees  with  which  its  banks 
are  overthadowed.  It  was  now  about  the  end  of 
the  fummer,  which  is  exceffively  hot  in  Cilicia, 
and  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  day;  when  the  king, 
who  was  quite  covered  with  fweatand  dirt,  arriving 
on  its  banks,  had  a  mind  to  bathe,  invited  by  the 
beauty  and  clearnefs  of  the  hr  earn.  However, 
the  inftant  he  plunged  into  it,  he  was  feized  with 
fo  violent  a  fhiveririg,  that  all  the  bye-ftanders 
fancied  he  was. dying.  Upon  this  he  was  carried 
to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away.  The  phyficians, 
who  were  fenfible  they  iliould  be  anfwerable  for 
the  event,  did,  not  dare  to  hazard  violent  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  remedies.  However,  Philip,  one-  of 
his  phyficians,  who  had  always  attended  upon  him 
from  his  youth,  and  loved  him  with  the  utmoft 
tendernefs,  not  only  as  his  fovereign,  but  his  child, 
railing  himfelf  (merely  out  of  affedlion  to  Alex' 
ander)  above  all  prudential  confiderations,  offered 
to  give  him  a  dofe,  which,  though  not  very  violent, 
would  neverthelefs  be  fpeedy  in-  its  effects  ;  and 
defied  three  days  to  prepare  it.  At  this  propofal 
every  one  trembled,  but  he  only  whom  it  moll 
concerned ;  Alexander  being  afflidted  upon  no 
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other  account,  than  becaufe  it  would  keep  him 
three  days  from  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Whillt  thefe  things  were  doing,  Alexander  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  who  was  left  be¬ 
hind  in  Cappadocia,  in  whom  Alexander  put 
greater  confidence  than  in  any  other  of  his  courtiers : 
the  purport  of  which  was,  to  bid  him  beware  of 
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Philip  his  phyfician,  for  that  Darius  had  bribed 
him,  by  the  promife  of  a  thoufand  talents,  and  his 
filter  in  marriage.  This  letter  gave  him  great 
uneafinefs ;  for  he  was  now  at  full  leifure  to  weigh 
all  the  reafons  he  might  have  to  hope  or  fear. 
But  confidence  in  a  phyfician,  whofe  fincere  at¬ 
tachment  and  fidelity  he  had  proved  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  foon  prevailed,  and  removed  all  fufpicions. 
He  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  under  his 
bolfier,  without  acquainting  his  attendants  with 
the  contents;  in  the  mean  time,  his  phyfician 
entered,  with  a  medicine  in  his  hand,  and  offered 
the  cup  to  Alexander.  The  hero  upon  this,  took 
the  cup  from  him,  and  holding  out  the  letter, 
defired  the  phyfician  to  read,  while  he  drank  off 
the  draught  with  an  intrepid  countenance,  without 
the  leaft  hefitation,  or  difcoveringthe  leaftfufpicion 
or  uneafinefs.  The  Phyfician,  as  he  perufed  the 
letter,  fhewed  greater  figns  of  indignation  than  of 
fear;  he  bid  him,  with  a  refolute  tone,  harbour 
no  uneafinefs,  and  that  the  recovery  of  his  health 
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would  in  a  fhort  time  wipe  off  all  fufpicion.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  phyfic  wrought  To  violently, 
that  the  fymptoms  feemed  toftrengthen  Parmenio's 
accufation;  but  at  laft,  the  medicine  having 
gained  the  afcendant,  he  began  to  affume  his  ac- 
cuftomed  vigour;  and  in  about  three  days,  he  was 
able  to  thew  himfelf  to  his  longing  foldiers,  by 
whom  he  was  equally  beloved  and  refpe6ted. 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  on  his  march; 
filled  with  a  vain  fecurity  in  the  fuperiority  of  his 
numbers;  and  confident  not  in  the  valour,  but  in 
the  fplendor  of  his  forces.  The  plains  of  Affyria, 
in  which  he  was  encamped,  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  extending  his  horfe  as  he  pleafed,  and 
of  taking  the  advantage  which  the  great  difference 
between  the  number  of  foldiers  in  each  army  gave 
him.  But  inftead  of  this,  he  refolved  to  march 
to  narrow  paffes,  where  his  cavalry,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  troops,  fo  far  from  doing  him  any 
fervice,  could  only  incumber  each  other;  and 
accordingly,  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  for 
whom  he  thould  have  waited ;  and  thus  ran  vifibly 
on  his  deftrudiion. 

His  courtiers  and  attendants  however,  whofe 
cuftom  it  was  to  flatter  and  applaud  all  his  actions,  * 
congratulated  him  upon  an  approaching  victory, 
as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable.  There 
was  at  that  time,  in  the  army  of  Darius,  one 
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Caridemus,  an  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  expe¬ 
rience  in  war,  who  perfonally  hated  Alexander,  for 
having  caufed  him  to  be  banifhed  from  Athens. 
Darius  turning  to  this  Athenian,  afked  whether 
he  believed  him  powerful  enough  to  defeat  his 
army.  Caridemus,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  bofom  of  liberty,  forgetting  that  he  was  in  a 
country  of  flavery,  where  to  oppofe  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  prince  is  of  the  moft  dangerous  con- 
feqnence,  replied  as  follows  :  “Permit  me,  Sir,  to 
“  fpeak  truth  now,  when  only  my  fin  verity  can  be 
“of  fervice ;  your  prefent  fplendor,  your  pro- 
“  digious  numbers  which  have  drained  the  eaft, 
“  may  be  terrible  indeed  to  your  effeminate  neigh- 
“  bours,  but  can  be  no  way  dreadful  to  a  Mace- 
“  donian  army.  Difcipline,  clofe  combat,  courage, 
“  is  all  their  care;  every  fmgle  man  among  them 
“  is  almoft  himfelf  a  general.  Thefe  men  are  not 
“  to  be  repulfed  by  theftones  of  (lingers,  or  flakes 
“  burnt  at  the  end;  none  but  troops  armed  like 
“  themfelves  can  hop  their  career;  let  therefore 
“  the  gold  and  filver  which  glitters  in  your  camp, 
“  be  exchanged  for  foldiers  and  heel,  for  weapons 
“  and  for  hearts  that  are  able  to  defend  you.” 
Darius,  though  naturally  of  a  mild  difpofition, 
had  all  his  paffions  roufed  at  the  freedom  of  this 
man’s  advice;  he  ordered  him  at  once  to  be 
executed;  Caridemus  all  the  time  crying  out, 
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that  his  avenger  was  at  hand :  Darius  too  foon 
repented  his  raftmefs,  and  experienced  when  it 
was  too  late,  the  truth  of  all  that  had  been  told 
him. 

The  emperor  now  advanced  with  his  troops 
towards  the  river  Euphrates;  over  his  tent  was 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  his  whole  army,  the  image 
of  the  fun  in  jewels;  while  wealth  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  fhone  in  every  quarter  of  the  army. 

Firft  they  carried  filver  altars,  on  which  lay 
fire,  called  by  them  Sacred  and  Eternal;  and  thefe 
were  followed  by  the  Magi,  finging  hymns,  after 
the  manner  of  their  country:  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  youths 
(equalling  the  number  of  days  in  a  year)  clothed 
in  purple  robes.  Afterwards  came  a  chariot  con- 
fecrated  to  Jupiter,  drawn  by  white  horfes,  and 
followed  by  a  courfer  of  a  prodigious  fize,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  Sun's  Horfe;  and  the 
equerries  were  dreffed  in  white,  each  having  a 
golden  rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  fculptures  in  gold 
and  filver  followed  after..  Then  marched  a  body 
of  horfe,  compofed  of  twelve  nations,  whofe  man¬ 
ners  and  cufioms  were  various,  and  all  armed  in  a 
different  manner.  Next  advanced  thofe  whom 
the  Perfians  called  The  Immortals,  amounting  to 
ten  thoufand,  who  furpaffed  the  reft  of  the  bar¬ 
barians 
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barians  in  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  apparel. 
They  all  wore  golden  collars,  were  clothed  in 
robes  of  gold  tifiue,  with  veftments  having  lleeves 
to  them  quite  covered  with  precious  ftones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them  followed  thofe  called 
the  king’s  relations,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thou- 
fand,  in  habits  very  much  refembling  thofe  of 
women;  and  more  remarkable  for  the  vain  pomp 
of  their  drefs,  than  the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Thofe  called  the  Doriphori  came  after;  they 
carried  the  king’s  cloak,  and  walked  before  his 
chariot,  in  which  he  feemed  to  fit,  as  on  a  high 
throne.  This  chariot  was  enriched  on  both  fides 

v 

with  images  of  the  gods,  in  gold  and  filver;  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered 
with  jewels,  rofe  two  flatues,  a  cubit  in  height, 
the  one  reprefenting  War,  the  other  Peace,  hav¬ 
ing  a  golden  eagle  between  them,  with  wings  ex- 

* 

tended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of 
the  king;  he  was  clothed  in  a  veil  of  purple, 
ftriped  with  filver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe,  glitter¬ 
ing  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  that 
reprefented  two  falcons,  ruffling  from  the  clouds, 
and  pecking  at  one  another.  Around  his  waift 
he  wore  a  golden  girdle,  after  the  manner  of 
women,  whence  his  fcimitar  hung,  the  fcabbard 
of  which  flamed  all  over  with  gems ;  on  his  head 
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he  wore  a  tiara,  or  mitre,  round  which  was  a  fillet 
of  blue  mixed  with  white. 

On  each  fide  of  him  walked  two  hundred  of 
his  neareft  relations,  followed  by  twro  thoufand 
pikemen,  whole  pikes  -were  adorned  with  filver, 
and  tipped  with  gold  ;  and  laftlv,  thirty  thoufand 
infantry,  who  compofed  the  rear-guard.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  the  king's  horfes,  four  hundred 
in  number,  all  which  were  led. 

About  one  hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty 
paces  from  thence,  came  Syfigambis,  Darius's  mo¬ 
ther,  feated  on  a  chariot,  and  his  confort,  on  ano¬ 
ther;  with  the  feveral  female  attendants  of  both 
queens,  riding  on  horfeback.  Afterwards  came 
fifteen  large  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's 
children  and  thofe  w  ho  had  the  care  of  their  edu¬ 
cation,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this 
day  in  great  efteem  among  thofe  nations.  Then 
marched  the  concubines,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty,  in  the  equipage  of  queens,  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  fix  hundred  mules  and  three  hundred 

4/ 

camels,  which  carried  the  king’s  treasure,  and 
guarded  bv  a  great  body  of  archers. 

After  thefe  came  the  wives  of  the  crown-offi¬ 
cers,  and  of  the  greateft  lords  of  the  court;  then 
the  fu tiers,  and  lervants  of  the  army,  feated  alfo 
in  chariots. 
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In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light-armed  troops, 
with  their  commanders,  who  clofed  the  whole 
march. 

Such  was  the  fplendor  of  this  pageant  monarch ; 
he  took  the  field  encumbered  with  an  unnecelfary 
train  of  concubines,  attended  with  troops  of  va¬ 
rious  nations,  fpeaking  different  languages,  for 
their  numbers  impoffible  to  be  marlhalled,  and  fo 
rich  and  effeminate  in  gold  and  in  garments,  as 
feemed  rather  to  invite  than  deter  an  invader. 

Alexander,  after  marching  from  Tarftis,  arrived 
at  Badriana;  from  thence,  hill  earneft  in  coming 
up  with  his  enemy,  he  came  to  Sol®,  where  he 
offered  facrifice  to  iEfculapius;  from  thence  he 
went  forward  to  Py  ram  us,  to  Malles,  and  at  laft 
to  Cartabala  :  it  was  here  that  he  firft  received  ad¬ 
vice  that  Darius,  with  his  whole  army,  was  en¬ 
camped  at  Sochus  in  Affyria,  two  days  journey 
from  Cilicia.  He  therefore  refolved  without  de¬ 
lay  to  meet  him  there,  as  the  badnefs  of  the 
weather  obliged  him  to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  led  on  his  immenfe 
army  into  the  plains  of  Affyria.  which  they  covered 
to  a  great  extent;  there  he  was  advifed  by  the 
Grecian  commanders  who  were  in  his  lervice,  and 
whocompofed  the  ftrength  of  his  army,  to  halt, 
as  he  would  there  have  fufficient  room  to  expand 
his  forces,  and  furround  the  invader.  Darius  re- 
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jecled  their  advice;  and,  infteadof  waiting  Alex¬ 
ander's  approach,  vainly  puffed  up  with  pride  by 
his  furrounding  courtiers,  he  refolved  to  purfue 
the  invader,  who  wifhed  for  nothing  more  ar¬ 
dently  than  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

Accordingly,  Darius  having  fent  his  treafures  to 
Damafcus,  a  city  of  Affyria,  he  marched  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  towards  Cilicia,  then  turned 
fhort  towards  Iffus ;  and,  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fituation  of  the  enemy,  fuppofed  he  was  purfuing 
Alexander,  when  he  had  actually  left  him  in  the 
rear.  There  is  a  ftrange  mixture  of  pride,  cruelty, 
fplendor  and  magnanimity,  in  all  the  actions  of 
this  Perfian  prince.  At  Iffus  he  barbaroufly  put 
to  death  all  the  Greeks  who  were  fick  in  that  city, 
a  few  foldiers  only  excepted,  whom  he  difmiffed, 
after  having  made  them  view  every  part  of  his 
camp,  in  order  to  report  his  numbers  and  ftrength 
to  the  invader  ;  thefe  foldiers  accordingly  brought 
Alexander  word  of  the  approach  of  Darius  ;  and 
he  now  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  preparing  for 
battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  from  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  would  attack  him  in  his  campr 
fortified  it  with  a  ditch  and  a  rampart ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  difcovered  great  joy  to  fee  the  enemy 
flattening  to  their  own  deftruction,  and  preparing 
to  attack  him  jii  a  place  which  was  but  wide  enough 

for 
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For  a  fmall  army  to  a<5t  and  move  at  liberty  in. 
Thus  the  two  armies  were  in  fome  meafure  re¬ 
duced  to  an  equality  :  the  Macedonians  had  fpace 
fufficient  to  employ  their  whole  force,  while  the 
Perfians  had  not  room  for  the  twentieth  part  of 
theirs. 

Neverthelefs,  Alexander,  as  frequently  happens 
to  the  greateft  captains,  felt  fome  emotion  when 
hefaw  that  he  was  going  to  hazard  all  at  one 
blow.  The  more  fortune  had  favoured  him  hi¬ 
therto,  the  more  he  now  dreaded  her  frowns  ;  the 
moment  approaching  which  was  to  determine  his 
fate.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  his  courage  revived, 
from  the  reflexion,  that  the  rewards  of  his  toils 
exceeded  the  dangers  of  them ;  and  though  he  was 
uncertain  with  regard  to  the  vi6tory,  he  at  lead 
hoped  to  die  glorioufly,  and  like  Alexander.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  divulge  thefe  thoughts  to  any 
one;  well  knowing,,  that,  upon  the  approach  of  a 
battle,  a  general  ought  not  to  difeover  the  lead 
marks  of  fadnefs  or  perplexity;  and  that  the  troops 
fiiould  read  nothing  but  refolution  and  intrepidity 
in  the  countenance  of  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  foldiers  refrefh  themfelves, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  ready  for  the  third  watch 
of  the  night,  which  began  at  twelve,  he  went  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  there,  by  torch-light, 
facrificed,  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  to  the 
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gods  of  the  place.  As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given, 
his  army  which  was  ready  to  march  and  fight, 
being  commanded  to  make  great  fpeed,  arrived 
by  day-break  at  the  feveral  polls  aligned  them. 
But  now  the  fpies  bringing  word  that  Darius  Avas 
not  above  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the  king 
caufed  his  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew  it  up  in 
battle  array.  The  peafants,  in  the  greateft  terror, 
came  alfo,  and  acquainted  Darius  with  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy ;  which  he  would  not  at  firft  believe, 
imagining,  as  Ave  have  obferved,  that  Alexander 
fled  before  him,  and  Avas  endeavouring  to  efcape. 
This  news  threw  his  troops  into  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion ;  Avho,  in  their  furprife,  ran  to  their  arms  with 
great  precipitation  and  diforder. 

The  fpot  Avhere  the  battle  was  fought,  lay  near 
the  city  of  Iffus,  Avhich  the  mountains  bounded 
on  one  fide,  and  the  fea  on  the  other.  The  plain 
that  Avas  fituated  between  them  both  muft  have 
been  confiderably  broad,  as  the  two  armies  en¬ 
camped  in  it ;  and  I  before  obferved,  that  Da¬ 
rius’s  army  was  vaftly  numerous.  The  river  Pi- 
narius  ran  through  the  middle  of  this  plain,  from 
the  mountain  to  the  fea,  and  divided  it  very  nearly 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  mountain  formed  a 
holloAv  kind  of  gulph,  the  extremity  of  which, 
in  a  curved  line,  bounded  part  of  the  plain. 
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Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following 
order.  He  polled  at  the  extremity  of  the  right 
wing  which  Hood  near  the  mountains,  the  Argy- 
rafpides,  commanded  by  Nicanor ;  then  the  pha¬ 
lanx  of  Ccenus,  and  afterwards  that  of  Perdiccas, 
which  terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
army.  On  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  he 
polled  the  phalanx  ofAmyntas,  then  that  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  laltly  that  of  Meleagar.  Thus  the  fa¬ 
mous  Macedonian  phalanx  was  formed,  which  M-e 
find  was  compofed  of  fix  diftindl  bodies.  Each 
of  thofe  was  headed  by  able  generals  ;  but  Alex¬ 
ander  being  always  generaliflimo,  had  confequently 
the  command  of  the  whole  army.  The  horle  were 
placed  on  the  two  wings;  the  Macedonians  with 
the  Theifalians  on  the  right,  and  the  Peloponne- 
fians,  with  the  other  allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus 
commanded  all  the  foot,  which  compofed  the  left 
wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole  wing.  Alexander 
had  referved  to  himfelf  the  command  of  the  right. 
He  had  defil  ed  Parmenio  to  keep  as  near  the  fea 
as  polhble,  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  fur¬ 
rounding  him  ;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary  was 
ordered  to  keep  at  fome  diftance  from  the  moun^ 
tains,  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ar¬ 
rows  diicharged  by  thofe  who  were  polled  on  them. 
He  covered  the  horfe  on  his  right  wing  with  the 
light  horfe  of  Protomachus  and  the  Poeonians,  and 
his  foot  with  the  bowmen  of  Antiochus.  He  re- 
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ferved  the  Agrians  (commanded  by  Attalus)  who 
was  greatly  efteemed,  and  fome  forces  that  were 
newly  arrived  from  Greece,  to  oppofe  thofe  Da¬ 
rius  had  ported  on  the  mountains. 

As  for  Darius's  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the 
following*  order.  Having  heard  that  Alexander 
was  marching  towards  him  in  battle  array,  he  com¬ 
manded  thirty  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  bowmen,  to  crols  the  river  Pinarius,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  up  his  army  in 
a  commodious  manner  on  the  hither  fide.  In 
the  centre  he  ported  the  thirty  thoufand  Greeks 
in  his  fervice,  who  doubtiefs  were  the  flower  and 
chief  ftrength  of  his  army,  and  were  not  at  all  in¬ 
ferior  in  bravery  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with 
thirty  thoufand  barbarians  on  their  right,  and  as 
many  on  their  left.  The  field  of  battle  not  being 
able  to  contain  a  great  number,  thefe  were  all 
heavily  armed.  The  reft  of  the  infantry,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  feveral  nations,  were  ranged  be¬ 
hind  the  firft  line.  It  is  a  pity  Arrian  does  not  tell 
us  the  depth  of  each  of  thofe  two  lines ;  but  it 
inuft  have  been  prodigious,  if  we  confider  the  ex¬ 
treme  narrownefs  of  the  pafs,  and  the  amazing 
Multitude  of  the  Perfian  forces.  On  the  mountain 
which  lay  to  their  left,  againft  Alexander’s  right 
wing,  Darius  ported  twenty  thoufand  men,  who 
were  fo  ranged  (in  the  feveral  windings  of  the 
3  mountains) 
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mountains)  that  fo me  were  behind  Alexander’s 
army,  and  others  before  it. 

Darius  after  having  put  his  army  in  battle  ar¬ 
ray,  made  his  liorfe  crofs  the  river  again,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  greateft  part  of  them  towards  the  fea 
againft  Parmenio,  becaufe  they  could  fight  on  that 
fpot  with  the  greateft  advantage.  The  reft  of  his 
cavalry  he  fentto  the  left,  towards  the  mountain. 
However,  finding  that  thefe  would  be  of  no  fer- 
viceon  that  fide,  becaufe  of  the  too  great  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  fpot,  hecaufed  a  great  part  of  them  to 
wheel  about  to  the  right.  As  for  himfelf,  he  took 
his  poft  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  purfuaut  to  the 
euftom  of  the  Perfian  monarchs. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  Alexander  marched  very  flowly,  that 
his  foldiers  might  take  a  little  breath  :  fo  that  it 
was  fuppofed  they  would  not  engage  till  very  late. 
For  Darius  ftill  continued  with  his  army  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to  lofe  the 
advantageous  fituation  which  he  had  gained  ;  and 
he  even  caufed  fuch  parts  of  the  fliore  as  were  not 
craggy,  to  be  fecured  with  palifadoes,  whence  the 
Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  already  afraid 
of  being  defeated.  The  two  armies  being  come 
in  fight,  Alexander  riding  along  the  ranks,  called 
by  their  feveral  names,  the  principal  officers  both 
of  the  Macedonians  and  foreigners,  and  exhorted 
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the  foldiers  to  fignalize  themfelves,  fpeaking  to 
each  nation  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  and 
clifpofttion.  The  whole  army  let  up  a  lhout,  and 
eagerly  defired  to  be  led  on  diredtly  again  ft  the 
enemy. 

Alexander  had  advanced  at  fir  ft  very  flowly, 
to  prevent  the  ranks  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx 
from  breaking,  and  halted  by  intervals.  But  when 
he  was  got  within  bow-thot,  he  commanded  all 
his  right  wing  to  plunge  impetuoufly  into  the  ri¬ 
ver,  purpofelv  that  he  might  furprize  the  barba¬ 
rians,  come  fooner  to  a  clofe  engagement,  and  be 
lels  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  arrows;  in  all  which 
lie  was  very  fuccefsful.  Both  fides  fought  with 
the  utmoft  bravery  and  refolution  ;  and  being  now 
forced  to  fight  clofe,  they  charged  both  tides 
fword  in  hand,  when  a  dreadful  daughter  enfued  ; 
for  they  engaged  man  to  man,  each  aiming  the 
point  of  his  fword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent. 
Alexander,  who  performed  the  duty  both  of  a 
private  foldier  and  of  a  commander,  widied  no¬ 
thing  fo  ardently  as  the  glory  of  killing  with  his 
own  hand  Darius,  who  being  feated  on  a  high 
chariot  was  confpicuous  to  the  whole  army  ;  and 
by  that  means  was  a  powerful  objedt  both  to  en¬ 
courage  his  own  foldiers  to  defend,  and  the  enemy 
to  attack  him.  And  now  the  battle  grew  more 
furious  and  bloody  than,  before,  fo  that  a  great 
4  number 
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number  of  Perfian  noblemen  were  killed.  Each 
fide  fought  with  incredible  bravery.  Oxathres-, 
brother  to  Darius,  obferving  that  Alexander  was 
going  to  charge  -that  monarch  with  the  utxnoft 
vigour,  rufhed  before  his  chariot  with  the  horfe 
under  his  command,  and  diftinguithed  himfetf 
above  the  reft.  The  hoifes  that  drew  Darius’s 
chariot  loft  all  command,  and  iliook  the  yoke  fo 
violently,  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  over¬ 
turning  the  king;  who,  feeing  himfelf  going  to  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leaped  down, 
and  mounted  another  chariot.  The  reft  obferving 
this,  fled  as  faft  as  poflible,  and  throwing  down 
their  arms,  made  the  belt  of  their  way.  Alexan¬ 
der  had  received  a  flight  wound  in  his  thigh,  but 
happily  it  was  not  attended  with  ill  confequences. 
Whilft  part  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  (pofted  to 
the  right)  were  improving  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  againft  the  Perfians,  the  remainder  of  them, 
who  engaged  the  Greeks,  met  with  greater  refin¬ 
ance.  Thefe  obferving  that  the  body  of  infantry- 
in  queftion  were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right 
wing  of  Alexander’s  army,  which  was  purfuing  the 
enemy,  came  and  attacked  it  in  flank.  The  en¬ 
gagement  was  very  bloody,  and  viftory  a  long 
time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  pulh 
the  Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  to  recover  the 
diforder  into  which  the  left  wing  had  been  thrown. 
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The  Macedonians  alfo  fignalifed  therafelves  by  the 
utmoft  bravery,  in  order  to  preferve  the  advantage 
which  Alexander  had  juft  before  gained,  and  fup- 
port  the  honour  of  their  phalanx,  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  confidered  as  invincible.  There  was 
alfo  a  perpetual  jealoufy  between  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians,  which  greatly  increafed  their  cou¬ 
rage,  and  made  the  refiftance  on  each  fide  very 
vigorous.  On  Alexander’s  fide  Ptolemy,  the  fon 
of  Seleucus,  loft  his  life,  with  an  hundred  and 
twenty  more  confiderable  officers,  who  had  all  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmoft  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  wa3  vic¬ 
torious  under  its  monarch,  after  defeating  all  who 
oppofed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left  againft  thofe  Greeks 
who  were  lighting  with  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  whom  they  charged  very  vigoroufly;  and, 
attacking  them  in  flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement  the 
Perfian  cavalry,  which  was  in  the  right  wing  (with 
out  waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians)  had  crofted  the  river,  and  ruflied  upon 
the  Theftalian  horfe,  feveral  of  whofe  fquadrons 
they  broke.  Upon  this  the  remainder  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impetuofity  of  the  firft 
charge,  and  oblige  the  Perfians  to  break  their 
ranks,  made  a  feint  of  retiring,  as  terrified  by  the 
prodigious  number  of  the  enemy.  The  Perfians 
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feeing  this,  were  filled  with  boldnefs  and  confi- 
dence;  and  thereupon,  the  greateft  part  of  them 
advancing,  without  order  or  precaution,  as  to  a 
certain  vi6tory,  had  no  thoughts  but  of  purfuing 
the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Theflalians  feeing  them 
in  fuch  corifufion,  faced  about  on  a  fudden,  and 
renewed  the  fight  with  frefli  ardour.  The  Perfians 
made  a  brave  defence,  till  they  faw  Darius  put 
to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut  to  pieces  by  the  pha¬ 
lanx,  when  they  fled  in  the  utmoft  diforder. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  the  inflant  he  faw  his 
left  wing  broke,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  who  fled 
in  his  chariot ;  but  getting  afterwards  into 
craggy,  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horfeback, 
throwing  down  his  bow,  fliield,  and  royal  mantle. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  purfue 
him,  till  he  faw  his  phalanx  had  conquered  the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  Perlian  horfe  were  put  to 
flight ;  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  the 
prince  that  fled. 

Syfigambis,  Darius’s  mother,  and  that  monarch’s 
queen  (who  was  alfo  his  filter)  were  found  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  camp,  with  two  of  the  king’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  his  fon,  (yet  a  child)  and  fome  Perfian  ladies  ; 
for  the  reft  had  been  carried  to  Damafcus,  with 
part  of  Darius’s  treafure,  and  all  fuch  things  as 
contributed  only  to  the  luxury  and  magnificence 
of  his  court.  No  more  than  three  thoufand  ta¬ 
lents 
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lents  were  found  in  his  camp ;  but  the  reft  of  the 
treafure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Parme- 
nio,  at  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Damafcus. 

As  for  the  barbarians,  having  exerted  themfelves 
with  bravery  enough  in  the  firft  attack,  they  after¬ 
wards  gave  way  in  the  moft  fhameful  manner  ;  and 
being  intent  upon  nothing  but  faving  themfelves, 
they  took  different  ways  to  effect  their  fafety. 
Some  ftruck  into  the  high  road  which  led  directly 
to  Perfia :  others  ran  into  woods  and  lonely 
mountains  ;  and  a  fmall  number  returned  to  their 
camp,  which  the  vi61orious  enemy  had  already 
taken  and  plundered.  In  this  battle  threefcore 
thoufand  of  the  Perfian  infantry,  and  ten  thou- 
fand  horfemen  were  flain ;  forty  thoufand  were 
taken  prifoners  ;  while  of  Alexander’s  army  there 
fell  but  two  hundred  and  fourfcore  in  all. 

The  evening  after  the  engagement  Alexander 
invited  his  chief  officers  to  afeaft,  at  which  him- 
felf  prefided,  notwithftanding  he  had  been  wound¬ 
ed  that  day  in  battle.  The  feftivity,  however,  had 
fcarce  begun,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  fad 
lamentations  from  a  neighbouring  tent,  which  at 
firft  they  confidered  as  a  frefli  alarm ;  but  they 
were  foon  taught  that  it  came  from  the  tent  in 
which  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius  were  kept, 
who  were  expreffing  their  forrow  for  the  fuppofed 
death  of  Darius.  An  eunuch,  who  had  feen  his 
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cloak  in  the  hands  of  a  foklier,  imagining  he  was 
killed,  brought  them  thefe  dreadful  tidings.  Alex" 
ander,  however,  fent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  officers, 
to  undeceive  them,  and  to  inform  them  that  the 
emperor  was  (till  alive.  The  women,  little  ufed 
to  the  appearance  of  flrangers,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Macedonian  foldier,  imagining  he  was  fent  to 
put  them  to  death,  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet, 
and  entreated  him  to  fpare  them  a  little  while. 
They  were  ready,  they  faid,  to  die ;  and  only  de- 
fired  to  bury  Darius  before  they  ffiould  fuffer. 
The  foldier  affured  them',  that  he  came  rather  to 
comfort  than  affli6t  them  ;  that  the  monarch  whom 
they  deplored  was  (till  living;  and  hegaveSyfigam- 
bis  his  hand  to  raife  her  from  the  ground. 

The  next  day,  Alexander,  after  vifiting  the 
wounded,  caufed  the  laft  honours  to  be  paid  to  the 
dead,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn 
up  in  the  moft  fplendid  order  of  battle.  He  treat¬ 
ed  the  Perfians  of  diftin&ion  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  permitted  Darius’s  mother  to  bury  whatever 
perfons  (lie  pleafed,  according  to  the  cuftoms  and 
ceremonies  pra&ifed  in  her  country.  After  this, 
he  fent  a  meifage  to  the  queens,  informing  them 
that  he  was  coming  to  pay  them  a  vifit ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  commanding  all  his  train  to  withdraw, 
he  entered  the  tent,  accompanied  only  by  Hephcef- 
tion,  who  made  fo  cautious  and  difcreet  a  ufe  of 
'  •  *.  the 
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the  liberty  granted  him,  that  he  feetned  to  take  it 
not  fo  much  out  of  inclination,  as  from  a  defire  to 
obey  the  king,  who  would  have  it  fo.  They  were 
both  of  the  fame  age,  but  Hephoeftion  was  taller, 
fo  that  the  queens  took  him  firft  for  the  king,  and 
paid  him  their  refpedts  as  fuch.  But  fome  captive 
eunuchs  pointing  out  Alexander,  Syfigambis  fell 
proftrate  before  him,  and  intreated  pardon  for  her 
miftake;  but  the  king  raifing  her  from  the  ground, 
affined  her,  that  his  friend  alfo  was  an  Alexander; 
and  after  comforting  her  and  her  attendants,  and 
alluring  her  that  no  part  of  the  ftate  the  had  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed  fiiould  be  with-held,  he  took  the 
fon  of  Darius,  that  was  yet  but  a  child,  in  his  arms. 
The  infant,  without  difcovering  the  lead  terror, 
ftretched  out  his  arms  to  the  conqueror,  who  be¬ 
ing  affedled  with  its  confidence,  faid  to  Hephcef- 
tion — Oh!  that  Darius  had  fome  lh are,  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  this  infant’s  generofity.  That  he  might 
prevent  every  lufpicion  of  defign  on  the  chaftity 
of  the  confort  of  Darius,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
remove  every  caufe  of  fear  or  anxiety  from  her 
mind,  he  refolved  never  to  vi'fit  her  tent  more, 
although  Hie  was  one  of  the  mod  engaging  women 
of  her  time.  This  moderation,  fo  very  becom¬ 
ing  in  a  royal  conqueror,  gave  occafion  to  that 
noted  obfervation  of  Plutarch,  ‘‘That  the  priii- 
ceffes  of  Perfia  lived  in  an  enemy's  camp,  as  if 
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they  had  been  in  fome  facred  temple,  unfeen, 
unapproached,  and  unmolefted.”  Syfigambis  was 
diftinguhhed  by  extraordinary  marks  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  favour:'  Darius  himfelf  could  not  have 
treated  her  with  more  refpeCt  than  did  that  gene¬ 
rous  prince.  He  allowed  her  to  regulate  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  all  the  Perflans  of  the  royal  family,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle ;  and  through  her  intercef- 
fion  he  pardoned  feveral  of  Darius’s  nobles,  who 
had  juftly  incurred  his  difpleafure.  This  magna¬ 
nimous  conduct  has  done  more  honour  to  Alex¬ 
ander’s  character  than  all  his  fplendid  conquefts  : 
the  gentlenefs  of  his  manners  to  the  fuppliant 
captives,  his  chaftity  and  continence,  when  he 
had  the  power  to  enforce  obedience,  were  fetting 
an  example  to  heroes,  which  it  has  been  the  pride 
of  many  fince  to  imitate. 

After  this  overthrow,  all  Phoenicia,  the  capital 
city,  Tyre  only  excepted,  was  yielded  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Parmenio  was  made  governor. 
Good  fortune  followed  him  fo  fail,  that  it  rewarded 
him  beyond  his  expectations.  Antigonus,  his  ge¬ 
neral  in  Afia,  overthrew  the  Cappadocians,  Paph- 
lagonians,  and  others  lately  revolted,  Ariftode- 
mus,  thePerfian  admiral,  was  overcome  at  fea,  and 
a  great  part  of  his  fleet  taken.  The  city  of  Da- 
mafcus  alfo,  in  which  the  treafures  of  Darius  were 
depofited,  was  given  up  to  Alexander.  The  go¬ 
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vernor  of  this  place,  forgetting  the  duty  he  oavc^ 
his  fovereign,  informed  Alexander  by  letter,  upon 
a  certain  day,  that  he  would  lead  out  his  foldiers 
laden  with  fpoil  from  the  city,  as  ifwillingto  fecure 
a+etreat;  and  thefe  with  all  their  wealth  might  be 
taken,  with  a  proper  body  of  troops  to  intercept 
them.  Alexander  punctually  followed  the  gover¬ 
nor's  inftrudtion,  and  thus  became  poffeffed  of  an 
immenfe  plunder.  Befides  money  and  plate  which 
was  afterwards  coined,  and  amounted  to  immenfe 
fums,  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  feven  thoufand 
beafts  laden  with  baggage,  were  taken.  We  find 
by  Parmenio’s  letter  to  Alexander,  that  he  found 
in  Damafcus  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of 
Darius’s  concubines,  all  admirably  w  ell  (killed  in 
mufic,  and  alfo  a  multitude  of  officers,  whofe  bu- 
fmefs  it  was  to  regulate  and  prepare  every  thing 
relating  to  that  monarch’s  entertainment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  having  travelled  on 
horfeback  the  whole  night,  ftruck  with  terror  and 
confternation,  arrived  in  the  morning  at  Sochus, 
where  he  affembled  the  remains  of  his  army : 
ftill,  however,  his  pride  did  not  forfake  him  with 
his  fortune ;  he  Avrote  a  letter  to  Alexander,  in 
Avhich  he  rather  treated  him  as  an  inferior  :  he 
commanded,  rather  than  requeued,  that  Alexander 
would  take  a  ranfom  for  his  mother,  wife,  and 

children.  With  regard  to  the  empire,  he  would 
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fight  with  him  for  it  upon  equal  terms,  ancl  bring 
an  equal  number  of  troops  into  the  field.  To  this 
Alexander  replied,  “  That  he  difdained  all  corre- 
fpondence  with  a  man  whom  he  had  ready  over* 
come ;  that  in  cafe  he  appeared  before  him  in  a 
fupplicating  pofture,  he  would  give  up  his  wife 
and  mother  without  ranfom  ;  that  he  knew  how  to 
conquer,  and  to  oblige  the  conquered.” 

Thus  r/ominu'  to  no  itfue,  the  kino-  marched  from 
thence  into  Phoenicia,  the  citizens  of  Eyblos  open¬ 
ing  their  gates  to  him.  Every  one  fubmitted  as 
he  advanced,  but  no  people  did  this  with  greater 
pleafure  than  the  Sidonians.  We  have  feen  in 
what  manner  Ochus  had  deftroyed  their  city 
eighteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
of  it  to  the  fword.  After  he  was  returned  into 
Perfia,  fuch  of  the  citizens  as,  upon  account  of 
their  traffic,  or  for  fome  other  caufe,  had  been  ab- 
fent,  and  by  that  means  had  efcaped  the  maflacre, 
returned  thither,  and  rebuilt  their  city.  Rut  they 
had  retained  fo  violent  a  hatred  to  the  Perfians, 
that  they  were  overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  their  yoke;  and,  indeed,  they  were 
the  fit  ft  in  that  country  who  fubmitted  to  the  king 
by  their  deputies,  in  oppofition  to  Strato,  their 
king,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius. 
Alexander  dethroned  him,  and  permitted  He- 
phoeftion  to  ele£t  in  his  ftead  whomfoever  of  the 
Vol.  II.  K  Sidonians 
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Sidonians  he  fliould  judge  worthy  of  fo  exalted  a 
ftation. 

This  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  houfe  of 
two  brothers,  who  were  young,  and  of  the  moft 
coufiderable  family  in  the  city:  to  thefe  he  offered 
the  crown.  But  they  refufed  it;  telling  him,  that 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  perfon 
could  afcend  the  throne  unlefs  he  were  of  the 
blood  royal.  Hephoeftion  admiring  this  greatnefs 
of  foul,  which  could  contemn  what  others  drive  to 
obtain  by  fire  and  fword,  —  “  Continue,”  fays  he 
to  them,  “  in  this  way  of  thinking,  you  who  feem 
“  fenfible  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  refufe 
“  a  diadem  than  to  accept  it.  However,  name 
“  me  forne  perfon  of  the  royal  family,  who  may 
“  remember,  when  he  is  king,  that  it  was  you  that 
“  fet  the  crown  on  his  head.”  The  brothers  ob- 
ferving,  that  feveral,  through  exceffive  ambition, 
afpired  to  this  high  ftation,  and  to  obtain  it,  paid 
a  fervile  court  to  Alexander’s  favourites,  declared, 
that  they  did  not  know  any  perfon  more  worthy 
of  the  diadem  than  one  Abdolonymus,  defcended, 
though  at  a  great  diftance,  from  the  royal  family ; 
but  who,  at  the  fame  time  was  fo  poor,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  get  his  bread  by  day  labour  in  a  garden 
without  the  city.  His  honefty  and  integrity  had 
reduced  him,  as  well  as  many  more,  to  fucli  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  Solely  intent  upon  his  labour,  he 
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did  not  hear  the  clalhing  of  the  arms  which  had 
ihaken  all  Alia. 

Immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  fearch  of 
Abdolonymus,  with  the  royal  garments,  and  found 
him  weeding  in  his  garden.  When  they  faluted 
him  king,  Abdolonymus  looked  upon  the  whole  as 
a  dream ;  and,  unable  to  guefs  the  meaning  of  it, 
afked  if  they  were  not  athamed  to  ridicule  him  in 
that  manner?  But  as  he  made  a  greater  refinance 
than  fuited  their  inclinations,  they  themfelves 
wathed  him,  and  threw  over  his  thoulders  a  purple 
robe,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  ;  then,  after 
repeated  oaths  of  their  being  in  earneft,  they  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  fpread  over 
the  whole  city.  Molt  of  the  inhabitants  were  over¬ 
joyed  at  it,  but  fome  murmured,  efpecially  the 
rich;  who,  defpifmg  Abdolonymus’s  former  abjeCt 
Hate,  could  not  forbear  fhewing  their  refentment 
upon  that  account,  in  the  king’s  court.  Alex¬ 
ander  commanded  the  new-elected  prince  to  be 
fent  for,  and  after  furveying  him  attentively  a 
long  time,  he  fpoke  thus  :  “  Thy  air  and  mien  do 
not  contradict  what  is  related  of  thy  extraction  ; 
but  I  ihould  be  glad  to  know  with  what  frame  of 
mind  thou  didft  bear  thy  poverty?” — “  Would  to 
the  gods,”  replied  he,  “that  I  may  bear  this  crown 
with  equal  patience.  Tliefe  hands  have  procured 
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me  all  I  defired ;  and  whilft  I  poffeffed  nothing,  I 
wanted  nothing.”  This  anfwergave  Alexander  an 
high  idea  of  Abdolonymus’s  virtue;  fo  that  he  pre- 
fented  him  not  only  with  the  rich  furniture  which 
had  belonged  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  Perfian 
plunder,  but  likewife  annexed  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces  to  his  dominions. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  fubdued  by 
the  Macedonians,  the  city  of  Tyre  excepted.  This 
city  was  juftly  called  the  Queen  of  the  Sea,  that 
element  bringing  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations. 
She  boafted  her  having  firft  invented  navigation, 
and  taught  mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  winds 
and  waves  by  the  afliftance  of  a  frail  bark.  The 
happy  fituation  of  Tyre,  the  conveniency  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  ports,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  induftrious,  laborious,  patient,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  courteous  to  Grangers ;  invited  thither 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  fo  that  it 
might  be  considered  not  fo  much  a  city  belonging 
to  any  particular  nation,  as  the  common  city  of  all 
nations,  and  the  centre  of  their  commerce. 

Alexander  thought  it  necelfary,  both  for  his 
pride  and  his  intereft  to  take  this  city.  The  Spring 
was  now  coming  on.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  Seated 
in  an  ifland  of  the  fea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  continent.  It  was  Surrounded  with  a 
Strong  wall,  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  High,  which 
4*  the, 
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the  waves  of  the  fea  wafhed,  and  the  Carthaginians 
(a  coloin- from  Tyre,)  a  mighty  people,  and  fove* 
reigns  of  the  ocean,  whofe  ambafladors  were  at 
that  time  in  the  city,  offering  to  Hercules,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  cuftom,  an  annual  facrifice,  had  en¬ 
gaged  themfelves  to  fuccour  the  Tyrians.  It  was 
this  made  them  fo  haughty:  firmly  determined  not 
to  furrender,  they  fix  machines  on  the  ramparts  and 
on  the  towers,  arm  their  young  men,  and  build 
workhoufes  for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers  in  the  city,  fo  that  every  part  re¬ 
founded  with  the  noife  of  warlike  preparations. 
They  likewife  caft  iron  grapples  to  throw  on  the 
enemy's  works,  and  tear  them  away;  as  alfo  cramp 
irons,  and  fuch  like  inftruments,  formed  for  the 
defence  of  cities.  So  many  difficulties  oppofiiig 
fuch  a  hazardous  defign,  and  fo  many  reafons? 
fhould  have  made  Alexander  decline  the  fiege. 

It  was  impoffible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order 
to  ftorm  it,  without  making  a  bank,  which  would 
reach  from  the  continent  to  the  ifland  ;  and  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  attended  with  diffi¬ 
culties  that  were  feemingly  infurmountable.  The 
little  arm  of  the  fea,  which  feparated  the  ifland 
from  the  Continent,  was  expofed  to  the  weft  wind, 
which  often  raifed  fuch  dreadful  ftorms  there,  that 
the  waves  would  in  an  inftant  fweep  away  all  works. 
Befkles,  as  the  city  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
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the  Tea,  there  was  no  fixing  fcaling-ladders,  nor 
throwing  up  batteries,  but  at  a  difiance  in  the 
fhips  ;  and  the  wall,  which  projected  into  the  fea 
towards  the  lower  part,  prevented  oeople  from 
landing;  not  to  mention  that  the  military  engines 
which  might  have  been  put  on  board  the  gallies, 
could  not  do  much  execution,  the  waves  were  fo 
very  tumultuous. 

Thefe  obfiacles,  however,  by  no  means  retarded 
the  enterprizing  refolutions  of  Alexander,  but 
Mulling  to  gain  a  place  rather  by  treaty  than  by 
the  fword,  lie  fent  heralds  into  the  place,  propofing* 
a  peace  between  the  Tyrians  and  him  The  citi¬ 
zens,  however,  a  tumultuous  ungovernable  body, 
infiead  of  liftening  to  his  propofals,  inftead  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  avert  his  refentment,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  killed  his  heralds,  and  threw 
them  from  the  top  of  the  walls  into  the  fea.  ‘This 
outrage  inflamed  Alexander’s  pafiions  to  the  higheft 
degree ;  he  refolved  upon  the  city’s  deftrudtion, 
and  fat  down  before  it,  filled  with  perfevering  re¬ 
fentment.  His  firft  endeavour  was  to  form  a  pier 
jutting  from  the  continent,  and  reaching  to  the 
city,  which  was  built  upon  an  ifland.  From  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  city  upon  the  fliore,  he 
dugftones  and  rubbilh;  from  mount  Lebanus,  that 
hung  over  the  city,  he  cut  down  cedars  that  ferved 
for  piles  ;  and  thus  he  began  his  work  without 
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interruption.  But  the  farther  they  went  from  Shore, 
the  greater  difficulties  they  met  with,  becaufe  the 
fea  was  deeper,  and  the  workmen  were  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  darts  discharged  from  the  top  of  the 
walls.  The  enemy  alfo,  who  were  matters  at  lea, 
coming  in  great  boats,  prevented  the  Macedonians 
from  carrying  on  their  work  with  vigour.  At  laft, 
however,  the  pile  appeared  above  water,  a  level  of 
considerable  breadth :  then  the  betieged  at  laft  per¬ 
ceived  their  raffinefs  ;  they  faw,  w.th  terror  the 
valtnefs  of  the  work  which  the  fea  had  till  then 
kept  from  their  fight,  and  now  began  to  attack  the 
workmen  with  javelins,  and  wound  them  at  a  dif- 
tance.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  Ikins  and  fails 
Ihould  be  Spread  to  cover  the  workmen,  and  that 
two  wooden  towers  Ihould  be  raifed  at  the  head  of 
the  bank,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  thefe  were  burned  foon  after,  through  means 
of  a  fire-ffiip  fent  in  by  the  befieged,  together  with 
all  the  wood-work  compofing  the  pile  that  could 
be  touched  by  the  fire. 

Alexander,  though  he  faw  moll  of  his  defigns 
defeated,  and  his  works  demolished,  was  not  at  all 
deje&ed  upon  that  account.  His  Soldiers  endea¬ 
voured,  with  redoubled  vigour,  to  repair  the  mips 
of  the  bank  ;  and  made  and  planted  new  machines 
with  Such  prodigious  fpeed,  as  quite  aftonilhed  t}ie 
enemy.  Alexander  himfelf  was  prefent  on  fill 
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occadons,  and  fuperin tended  every  part  of  the' 
works.  His  prefence  and  great  abilities  advanced 
them  ftill  more  than  the  multitude  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  them.  The  whole  was  near  finilhed, 
and  brought  almoft  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  when 
there  arofe  on  a  fudden  an  impetuous  wind,  rvhich 
drove  the  waves  with  fo  much  fury  again!!  the 
mole,  that  the  cement  and  other  things  that  barred 
it,  gave  way,  and  the  water  rufhing  through  the 
Rones,  broke  it  in  the  middle.  As  foon  as  the 
great  heap  of  Rones  which  fupported  the  earth 
was  thrown  down,  the  whole  funk  at  once,  as  into 
an  abyfs. 

Any  warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  inftant 
have  quite  laid  afide  his  enterprize  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  liimfelf  debated  whether  he  fhould  not  raife 
the  fiege.  But  a  fuperior  Power,  who  had  foretold 
and  fworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  and  whofe  orders 
this  prince  only  executed,  prompted  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fiege;  and,  difpelling  all  his  fear  and 
anxiety,  infpired  him  with  courage  and  confidence, 
and  fired  the  breads  of  his  whole  army  with  the 
fame  fentiments.  Neither  Alexander,  however, 
nor  his  troops,  knew  from  whence  that  animating 
Power  came.  Agreeably  to  the  fuperditious  no¬ 
tions  of  their  times,  the)''  imputed  the  perfeverance 
and  drength  with  which  they  had  been  armed,  to 
-the  kind  interpofition  of  the  gods  of  their,  country. 
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Alexander,  though  a  king,  a  conqueror,  afcholar, 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  had  not  been  able  to 
overcome  the  abfurdities  which  he  had  imbibed 
with  his  religion :  in  him,  however,  they  were  not 
very  palpable.  But  knowing,  from  experience, 
what  a  fortunate  refource  he  had  in  the  dominion 
which  the  augurs  had  ufurped  over  the  minds  of 
his  people,  he  always  endeavoured  to  fee u re  an 
implicit  obedience  to  their  di6lates.  On  this  occa- 
fion,  therefore,  he  added  artifice  to  his  own  feel¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  encourage  his  foldiers.  At  one 
time  he  gave  out,  that  Apollo  was  about  to  abandon 
the  Tyrians  to  their  doom ;  and  that,  to  prevent 
his  flight,  they  had  bound  him  to  his  pedetlal  with 
a  golden  chain:  at  another,  that  Hercules,  the  tu¬ 
telar  deity  at  Macedon,  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
having  opened  profpe&s  of  the  mod  flattering  fuc- 
cefs,  had  invited  him  to  proceed  to  take  pofleffion 
of  Tyre.  Thefe  favourable  circumftanc.es  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  augurs  as  intimations  from  above; 
and  every  heart  was  of  confequence  cheered.  The 
foldiers,  as  if  but  that  moment  arrived  before  the 
city,  now  forgetting  all  the  toils  they  had  under¬ 
gone,  began  to  raife  a  new  mole,  at  which  they 
worked  ineeffantlv. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  being  convinced 
that  while  the  enemy  remained  mafters  at  fea,  the 
city  could  not  be  taken,  with  great  diligence  prb- 
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cured  a  fleet  from  various  parts,  and  embarking 
himfelf,  with  forne  fold iers  from  among  his  guard 
he  fee  fail  towards  the  Tyrian  fleet,  forming  a  line 
of  battle.  The  Tyrians  were  at  firft  determined 
to  oppofe  him  openly;  but  perceiving  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  forces,  they  kept  all  the  gallies  in 
their  harbour,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering 
there.  Alexander,  therefore,  was  contented  to 
draw  up  his  fhips  near  the  bank,  along  the  fhore, 
where  they  rode  in  fafety  and  kept  the  enemy 
from  annoying  his  workmen,  who  were  employed 
upon  the  bank. 

The  befiegers,  thus  protected,  went  on  with 
great  vigour.  The  workmen  threw  into  the  fea 
whole  trees,  with  all  their  branches  on  them;  and 
'laid  great  ftones  over  thefe,  on  which  they  put 
other  trees,  and  the  latter  they  covered  with  clay, 
which  ferved  inflead  of  mortar:  afterwards,  heap¬ 
ing  more  trees  and  ftones  on  thefe,  the  whole,  thus 
joined  together,  formed  one  entire  body.  This 
bank  was  made  wider  than  the  former  one,  in 
order  that  the  towers  that  were  built  in  the  middle 
might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  fuch  arrows  as  fliould 
be  fhot  from  thole  fhips  which  might  attempt  to 
break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  Thus,  after 
many  delays,  the  patience  of  the  workmen  fur¬ 
mounting  every  obftacle,  it  was  at  laflt  finilhed  in 
the  utinoA  perfection.  The  Macedonians  placed 
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military  engines  of  all  kinds  on  the  bank,  in  order 
to  (hake  the  walls  with  battering-arms,  and  hurl  on 
the  befieged  arrows,  ftones,  and  burning  torches. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  approaching  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  the  Tyrians  were  attacked  in  clofe  combat, 
and  in  vetted  on  all  fides,  both  by  fea  and  land. 

A  general  attack  was  now,  therefore,  thought 
necetfary;  and  the  king  manning  his  gallies, 
which  he  had  ioined  to  each  other,  ordered  them 
to  approach  the  walls  about  midnight,  and  attack 
the  city  with  refolution.  The  Tyrians  now  gave 
themfelves  over  for  loft ;  when  on  a  hidden  the  fky 
was  overfpread  with  furh  thick  clouds,  as  quite 
took  away  the  faint  glimmerings  of  light  which 
before  darted  through  the  gloom  ;  the  fea  rofe  by 
infenfible  degrees,  and  the  billows  being  fwelled 
by  the  fury  of  the  winds,  increafed  to  a  dreadful 
ftorm;  the  veffels  daihed  one  againft  the  other 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  the  cables,  rvhich  be¬ 
fore  fattened  them  together,  were  either  loofened 
or  broke  to  pieces;  the  planks  fplit,  and  making 
a  horrible  clalli,  carried  off  the  foldiers  with  them  ; 
for  the  tempeft  was  fo  furious,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  to  manage  or  fteer  the  gallies  thus  fattened 
together.  At  laft,  however,  they  brought  them 
near  the  ttiore,  but  the  greateft  part  were  in  a 
fliattered  condition. 
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This  good  fortune  of  the  Tyrians  "was  counter¬ 
balanced  by  an  unexpected  calamity;  they  had 
long  expected  fuccours from  Carthage,  aflourifhing 
colony  of  their  own,  but  they  now  received  advice 
from  thence,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  give  them  any  alfiftance,  being 
overawed  themfelves  by  a  powerful  army  of  Syra- 
cufans,  who  were  laying  wafte  their  country.  The 
Tyrians,  therefore,  fruft rated  in  their  hopes,  ftill 
maintained  their refolution  ofdefendingthemfelves 
to  the  laft  extremity ;  and  accordingly  fent  off  their 
women  and  children  to  Carthage,  as  being  of  no 
ufe  in  the  defence  of  their  city. 

And  now  the  engines  playing,  the  city  was 
warmly  attacked  on  all  fides,  and  as  vigoroufly 
defended.  The  befieged,  taught  and  animated  by 
imminent  danger,  and  the  extreme  neceffity  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  invented  daily  new 
arts,  to  defend  themfelves  and  repulfe  the  enemy. 
They  warded  off  all  the  darts  difcharsred  from  the 
baliftas  againft  them,  by  the  afliftance  of  turning 
wheels,  which  either  broke  them  to  peices,  or 
carried  them  another  way.  They  deadened  the 
violence  of  the  ftones  that  were  hurled  at  them, 
by  fetting  up  fails  and  curtains,  made  of  a  foft 
fubftance,  which  eafily  gave  way.  To  annoy  the 
drips  which  advanced  againft  their  walls,  they  fixed 
grappling-irons  and  Scythes  to  joilts  or  beams; 
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then  (training  their  catapultas  (an  enormous  kind 
of  crofs-bow),  they  laid  thofe  great  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  upon  them,  inflead  of  arrows,  and  (hot  them 
off  on  afudden  at  the  enemy:  thefe  crufhed  fome 
to  pieces  by  their  great  weight ;  and  the  hooks,  or 
penfile  fcythes,  with  which  they  were  armed,  tore 
others  to  pieces,  and  did  confiderable  damage  to 
their  (hips.  They  alfo  had  brazen  fhields,  which 
they  drew  red-hot  out  of  the  fire ;  and,  filling  thefe 
with  burning  fand,  hurled  them  in  an  inflant  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was 
nothing  the  Macedonians  fo  much  dreaded  as  this 
lafi  invention  ;  for,  the  moment  this  burning  fand 
got  to  theflefii,  through  the  crevices  in  the  armour, 
it  pierced  to  the  very  bone,  and  ftuck  fo  clofe,  that 
there  was  no  pulling  it  off ;  fo  that  the  foldiers, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  tearing  their  cloths 
to  pieces,  were  in  this  manner  expofed,  naked  and 
defencelefs,  to  the  (hot  of  the  enemy.  It  was  now 
thought  that  Alexander,  quite  difcouraged  with 
his  lofs,  was  determined  to  relinquifh  the  fiege^ 
but  he  refolved  to  make  the  lafi  effort,  with  a 
great  number  of  fhips,  which  he  manned  with  the 
flower  of  his  army.  Accordingly  a  fecond  naval 
engagement  was  fought,  in  which  the  Tyrians, 
after  fighting  with  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to  draw 
off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  king 
purfued  their  rear  very  clofe,  but  was  not  able  to 
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enter  the  harbour,  being  repulfed  by  arrows  ffiot 
from  the  walls.  However,  he  either  took  or  funk 
a  great  number  of  their  lhips. 

Both  the  attack  and  defence  were  now  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  The  courage  of  the  comba¬ 
tants  increafed  with  the  danger;  and  each  tide, 
animated  by  the  moll:  powerful  motives,  fought 
like  lions.  Wherever  the  battering-rams  had  beat 
down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges  -were 
thrown  out,  inftantly  the  Argyrafpides  mounted 
the  breach  with  the  utmoft  valour,  being  headed 
by  Admetus,  one  of  the  braveft  officers  in  the 
army,  who  was  killed  by  the  thruft  of  a  fpear  as  he 
was  encouraging  his  foldiers.  The  prefence  of  the 
king,  and  efpecially  the  example  he  fet,  fired  his 
troops  with  unufual  bravery.  He  himfelf  afcended 
one  of  the  towers,  which  was  of  a  prodigious 
height,  and  there  was  expofed  to  the  greateft 
dangers  his  courage  had  ever  made  him  hazard; 
for  being  immediately  known,  by  his  inlignia  and 
.the  riclmefs  of  his  armour,  he  ferved  as  a  mark 
for  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  On  this  occafion 
he  performed  wonders;  killing  with  javelins  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  who  defended  the  wall;  then  advanc¬ 
ing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced  fome  with  his  fword, 
and  others  with  his  fhield,  either  into  the  city  or 
the  fea;  the  tower  on  which  he  fought  almoft 
touching  the  wall.  He  foon  afcended  the  wall,  by 
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the  affiftance  of  floating-bridges;  and,  followed 
by  the  principal  officers,  pofiefled  himfelf  of  two 
towers,  and  the  fpace  between  them.  The  batter¬ 
ing-arms  bad  already  made  feveral  breaches;  the 
fleet  had  forced  into  the  harbour;  and  fome  of 
the  Macedonians  had  poflefled  themfelves  of  the 
towers  which  were  abandoned.  The  Tyrians, 
feeing  the  enemy  in  after  of  their  rampart,  retired 
towards  an  open  place,  called  Agenor,  and  there 
flood  their  ground ;  but  Alexander  marching  up 
with  his  regiment  of  body-guards,  killed  part  of 
them,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fly.  At  the  fame  time, 
Tyre  being  taken  on  that  fide  which  lay  towards 
the  harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran  up  and  down 
every  part  of  the  city,  fparing  no  perfon  who 
came  in  their  way,  being  highly  exafperated  at  the 
long  refiflance  of  the  befieged,  and  the  barba¬ 
rities  they  had  exercifed  towards  fome  of  their 
comrades,  who  had  been  taken  in  their  return  to 
Sidon,  and  thrown  from  the  battlements,  after 
their  throats  had  been  cut,  in  the  tight  of  the  whole 
army.  The  Tyrians,  thus  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  th ut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes,  toavoid 
the  fword  of  the  conqueror;  others  rulhed  into  the 
midft  of  the  enemy,  to  fell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  thev  could ;  and  fome  threw  (tones  from  the 
tops  of  the  houfes  to  cruth  the  failors  below:  the 
©Id  men  waited  at  their  doors,  expecting  every 
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inftant  to  be  facrificed,  from  the  rage  of  the 
foldiers.  In  this  general  carnage,  the  Sidonian 
foldiers  alone,  that  were  in  Alexander's  army, 
feemed  touched  with  pity  for  the  fate  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants:  they  gave  protection  to 
many  of  the  Tyrians,  whom  they  con  tide  red  as 
countrymen,  and  carried  great  numbers  of  them 
privately  ou  board  their  tliips.  The  numbers  that 
were  thus  tlaughtered  by  the  enraged  foldiers  were 
incredible;  even  after  conqueft  the  victor’s  re- 
fentment  did  not  fubfide;  he  ordered  no  lefs  than 
two  thoufand  men,  that  were  taken  in  the  ttorm, 
to  be  nailed  to  croffes  along  the  there.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand,  and 
were  all  fold  as  tlaves  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus  fell  Tyre,  that  had  been  for  many 
ages  the  moll  flourithing  city  in  the  world,  and 
had  fpread  the  arts  of  commerce  into  the  remote!! 
regions. 

Whilft  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  liege  of 
Tyre,  he  received  a  fecond  letter  from  Darius, 
in  which  that  monarch  feemed  more  fenfible  of  his 
power  than  before:  he  now  gave  him  the  title  of 
king,  and  offered  him  ten  thoufand  talents  as  a 
ranfom  for  his  captive  mother  and  wife;  he  of-* 
fered  him  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  with 
all  the  country  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the 
river  Euphrates:  he  hinted  to  him  the  inconflancy 
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of  fortune,  and  defcribed  at  large  the  powers  he 
was  ftill  pofleffed  of  to  oppofe.  Thefe  terms  were 
fo  confiderable,  that  when  the  king  debated  upon 
them  in  council,  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals, 
could  not  help  obferving,  That  if  he  were  Alex¬ 
ander,  he  would  agree  to  fuch  a  propofal ;  to  which 
Alexander  nobly  replied,  “  And  fo  would  I,  were 
I  Parmenio  He  therefore  treated  the  propofals 
of  Darius  with  haughty  contempt,  and  refufed  to 
accept  of  treafures  which  he  already  confidered  as 
his  own. 

From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jerufalem, 
fully  refolved  to  pun i ill  that  city,  for  having  re¬ 
fufed  to  fupply  his  army  with  provifions  during  the 
late  liege ;  but  the  refentment  of  the  conqueror 
was  averted,  by  meeting  a  proceihon  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  city  on  his  way,  marching  out 
to -  receive  him,  dreffed  in  white,  with  Jadd.ua, 
a  Jewiih  high-prieft  before  them,  with  a  mitre  on 
his  head,  on  the  front  of  which  the  name  of  God 
was  written.  The  moment  the  king  perceived  the 
high-prieft,  he  advanced  towards  him  with  an  air 
of  the  rnoft  profound  refpect,  bowed  his  body, 
adored,  the  auguft  name  upon  his  front,  and  faluted 
him  who  wore  it  with  religious  veneration.  Then 
the  Jews  Unrounding  Alexander,  raifed  their. 
Voices  to  with  him  every  kind  of  profperit}7 :  All 
the  fpeciators  were  feized  with  inexprefftble  fur- 
Vow  II.  L  prize; 
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prize ;  they  could  fcarce  believe  their  eyes ;  and 
did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  fight  fo 
contrary  to  their  expe&ation,  and  fo  vaftly  im¬ 
probable. 

Farmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his 
aftonilhment,  alked  the  king  how  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  he  who  was  adored  by  every  one,  adored  the 
high-priefi  of  the  Jews:  ‘‘I  do  not,”  replied 
Alexander,  “  adore  the  high-piieft,  but  the  God 
“  whofe  minifter  he  is;  for  whilft  I  was  at  Dium 
“  in  Macedonia,  my  mind  wholly  fixed  on  the 
“  great  deiign  of  the  Perfian  war,  as  I  was  re- 
“  volving  the  methods  how  to  conquer  Afia,  this 
“  very  man,  drefied  in  the  fame  robes,  appeared 
“  to  me  in  a  dream,  exhorted  me  to  banilli  my 
“  fear,  bade  me  crofs  the  Hellefpont  boldly,  and 
“  alfured  me  that  God  would  march  at  the  head 
cc  of  my  army,  and  give  me  the  victory  over  that 
“  of  the  Perfians.”  This  fpeech,  delivered  with 
an  air  of  fincerity,  no  doubt  had  its  effedt  in 
encouraging  the  army,  and  eftablilbing  an  opinion 
that  Alexander’s  million  was  from  heaven. — 
Alexander  having  embraced  the  high-priefi,  was 
conducted  by  him  to  the  temple,  where,  after  he 
had  explained  to  him  many  prophecies  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Tcftament,  concerning  his  in- 
vafion,  he  taught  him  to  offer  up  a  facrifice  in  the 
Jewifii  manner. 
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Alexander  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  iecep  - 
tion  upon  this  occafion,  that  before  he  left  Jeru-> 
falem,  he  affembled  the  Jews,  and  bade  them  afk 
any  favour  they  Ihould  think  proper.  Their  re- 
queft  was,  To  be  allowed  to  live  according  to 
their  ancient  laws  and  maxims  ;  to  be  exempted 
from  tribute  every  leventh  year,  as  they  were  by 
their  laws  exempted  from  labour,  and  could  con- 
fequently  have  no  harvefts :  they  requefted  that 
fuch  of  their  brethren  as  were  fettled  in  Afia, 
Ihould  be  indulged  in  the  fame  privileges.  Thus, 
being  gratified  in  all  their  defires,  great  numbers 
of  them  offered  to  inlift  themfelves  in  his  army. 
Soon  after,  the  Samaritans  demanded  the  fame 
fa, yours  ;  but  he  gave  them  an  evafive  anfwer, 
and  promifed  to  take  the  matter  into  confidera- 
tion  upon  his  return. 

From  this  city  he  went  on  to  Gaza,  Avhere  he 
found  a  more  obftinate  refiftance  than  he  had 
expected ;  but  at  length  taking  the  town  by  ftorm, 
and  having  cut  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  to  pieces,  with  brutal  ferocity,  he 
ordered  Bcetis,  the  governor,  to  be  brought  before 
him ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
him,  commanded,  at  laft,  that  holes  fhould  be 
bored  through  his  heels,  and  thus  to  be  tied  by 
cords  to  the  back  of  his  chariot,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  be  dragged  round  the  walls  of  the  city. 

L  2  This 
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This  he  did  in  imitation  of  Achilles,  whom  Ho¬ 
mer  defcribes  as  having  dragged  Hector  round  the 
walls  of  Troy  in  the  fame  manner :  but  it  was 
reading  the  poet  to  very  little  advantage,  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  hero  in  the  moft  unworthy  part  of  his 
character. 

As  foon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the  fiege  of 
Gaza,  he  left  a  garrifon  there,  and  turned  the 
whole  power  of  his  arms  towards  Egypt.  In  fe- 
ven  days  march  he  arrived  before  Peluftum,  whi¬ 
ther  a  great  number  of  Egyptians  had  alfembled, 
with  all  imaginable  diligence,  to  own  him  for  their 
fovereign,  being  heartily  difpleafed  with  the  Per- 
fian  government,  as  likewife  the  Perfian  gover¬ 
nors;  as  the  one  deftroyed  their  liberty,  the  other 
ridiculed  their  religion.  Mafeus,  the  Perfian  go¬ 
vernor,  who  commanded  in  Memphis,  finding  it 
would  be  to  no  purpofe  for  him  to  relift  fo  trium¬ 
phant  an  army,  and  that  Darius,  his  fovereign, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  fuccour  him,  threw  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave 
up  eight  hundred  talents  (about  one  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  pounds),  and  all  the  king’s  furni¬ 
ture.  Thus  Alexander  pofieffed  himfelf  of  all 
Egypt,  without  meeting  with  the  leaft  oppofition. 

ETe  now,  therefore,  formed  a  defign  of  vifiting 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  This  temple  was  fituated 
at  a  difiance  of  twelve  days  journey  from  Mem¬ 
phis, 
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phis,  in  the  midft  of  the  fandy  deferts  of  Lvbia. 
Alexander  having  read  in  Homer,  and  other  fabu¬ 
lous  authors  of  antiquity,  that  molt  of  the  heroes 
were  reprefented  as  the  fon  of  fome  deity,  was 
willing  himfelf  to  pafs  for  a  hero,  and  knew  that 
he  could  bribe  the  prielts  to  compliment  him  as 
of  celeftial  origin.  Setting  out  therefore,  along 
the  river  Memphis,  after  having  palled  Canopus, 
oppofite  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  he  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  in  a 
little  time  became  one  of  the  moft  flourilhing  towns 
for  commerce  in  the  world.  From  thence  he  had 
a  journey  of  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter;  the  way  leading  through  in- 
hofpitable  deferts,  and  plains  of  fand.  The  fol- 
diers  were  patient  enough  for  the  two  firft  days 
inarch,  before  they  arrived  amidft  the  dreadful  fo- 
litudes ;  but  as  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  in 
vaft  plains,  covered  with  fands  of  a  prodigious 
depth,  they  were  greatly  terrified.  Surrounded 
as  with  a  fea,  they  gazed  round  as  far  as  their  fight 
could  extend,  to  difcover,  if  poffibie,  fome  place 
that  was  inhabited ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  they  could 
not  perceive  lb  much  as  a  lingle  tree,  nor  the  lead 
appearance  of  any  land  that  had  been  cultivated. 
To  increafe  their  calamity,  the  water  that  they 
had  brought  in  goat-lkins,  upon  camels,  nowfailed, 
and  there  was  not  lb  much  as  a  fingie  drop  in  all 
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that  Tandy  defert.  They  were,  however,  greatly 
refreflied  by  the  accidental  falling  of  a  fbower, 
which  ferved  to  encourage  them  in  their  progrefs, 
till  they  came  to  the  temple  of  the  Deity.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  fanciful  than  the  defcription 
the  hiftorians  have  given  us  of  this  gloomy  retreat : 
it  is  reprefen  ted  as  a  fmall  fpot  ot  fertile  ground, 
in  the  midft  of  vaft  folitudes  of  fand;  it  is  covered 
with  the  thickeft  trees,  which  exclude  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  and  watered  with  feveral  fprings,  which 
preferve  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  Near  the  grove 
where  the  temple  flood,  was  the  Fountain  of  the 
Sun,  which  at  day-break  was  luke-warm,  at  noon 
cold  ;  then  towards  evening  it  infenfibly  grew 
warmer,  and  was  boiling  hot  at  midnight.  The  god 
worfliipped  in  this  place,  had  his  ftatue  made  of 
emeralds,  and  other  precious  flones,  and  from  the 
head  to  the  navel  refembled  a  ram.  No  fooner 
had  Alexander  appeared  before  the  altar,  than  the 
high-prieft,  who  was  no  flranger  to  Alexander’s 
willies,  declared  him  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter; 
the  conqueror,  quite  intoxicated  with  adulation, 
afked,  Whether  he  fliould  have  fuccefs  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  the  priefl  anfwered,  That  he  fhould  be 
monarch  of  the  world  :  the  conqueror  enquired, 
If  his  father’s  murderers  were  punilhed  :  the  priefl 
replied,  that  his  father  Jupiter  was  immortal, 

but 
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but  that  the  murderers  of  Philip  had  been  all 
extirpated. 

Alexander  having  ended  his  facrifice,  and  re¬ 
warded  the  priefts,  who  had  been  fo  liberal  of  their 
titles,  from  that  time  fuppofed  himfelf,  or  would 
have  it  fuppofed,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  temple,  and  during  his 
ftay-in  Egypt,  he  fettled  the  Government  of  that 
country  upon  the  moil  folid  foundation  :  he  di¬ 
vided  it  into  dift riels,  over  each  of  which  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  lieutenant,  who  received  orders  from 
himfelf  alone.  And  thus  having  fettled  affairs 
there,  he  fet  out,  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  to 
march  againft  Darius,  who  was  now  preparing  to 
oppofe  him.  He  made  fome  ftay  at  Tyre,  to  fettle 
the  various  affairs  of  the  countries  he  had  left 
behind,  and  then  advanced  to  make  new  con- 
quefts.  On  his  march  Statira,  the  wife  of  Darius, 
died  in  child-bed,  and  was  honoured  with  a  fune¬ 
ral  ceremony,  due  to  her  exalted  char  after  and 
ftation.  The  news  of  that  melancholy  event  w^as 
brought  to  Darius  by  Tircus,  one  of  Statira’s  eu¬ 
nuchs,  who  had  effected  his  efcape  from  the  Mace¬ 
donian  camp.  When  the  king  recollefted  the 
captivating  charms,  the  engaging  manners,  and 
gentle  virtues  of  his  unfortunate  queen ;  and  above 
all,  when  he  confidered  that  the  had  died  in  cap¬ 
tivity  with  hardly  a  friend  to  loothe  her  miferies, 

L  4  or 
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Or  to  clofe  her  dying  eyes,  and  that  the  muft  be 
interred  without  thofe  honours  which  ou°;ht  to 
grace  the  funeral  rites  of  the  coil  fort  of  the  Per- 
fian  monarch,  his  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
deepefl  (orrow.  He  had  begun  to  give  aioofe  to 
his  feeling's,  when  Tircus  faid,  “  Lament'not  for 
thefe  things,  O  king  !  for  neither  did  Statira, 
while  die  yet  lived,  nor  do  any  of  the  royal  family 
who  are  yet  captives,  experience  any  diminution 
of  their  former  fplendor,  or  any  fpecies  of  dif¬ 
fering,  except  that  thy  countenance  fhineth  not 
upon  them  ;  with  which,  however,  the  great  Or«- 
mafdes  will  again  blefs  them.  Far  from  being  de¬ 
prived  of  her  due  obfequies,  Statira  was  buried 
with  pomp,  and  honoured  with  the  tears  of  her 
enemies  :  for,  terrible  as  Alexander  is  in  battle, 
he  knows  bow  to  exercife  humanity  towards  the 
vanquished.  The  eunuch’s  words  filled  the  mind 
of  Darius  with  the  moll  painful  apprehenfions. 
Taking  him  afide,  he  demanded  of  the  eunuch,  in 
a  familiar  and  friendly  tone  of  voice,  ££  to  tell 
him,  as  he  revered  the  light  of  Mithra,  and  the 
right  hand  of  his  king,  whether  the  death  of  Sta¬ 
tira  was  riot  the  leaf!  misfortune  he  had  to  lament; 
and  whether  the  difgrace  of  his  family  and  empire 
would  not  have  been  lefs,  had  the  fallen  into  the 
hand  of  a  more  barbarous  foe?  For  what,  added 
he;  but  the  tendered;  of  all  conuedtions,  could  in- 
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duce  a  youthful  and  triumphant  prince  fo  to  ho¬ 
nour  the  wife  of  his  greateft  enemy !”  Tircus,  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground,  befeeched  the  king  not  to 
entertain  a  notion,  equally  unworthy  of  himfelf, 
and  injurious  to  the  character  of  Statira  and  Alex¬ 
ander.  Statira’s  own  virtue,  he  faicl,  was  to  her 
a  wall  of  defence.  But  Darius  had  another  fource 
of  confolation  :  and  that  was  the  magnanimity  of 
Alexander;  which,  he  protefted,  appeared  more 
confpicuous  in  conquering  his  paflions,  than  in 
conquering  his  enemies.  Darius,  touched  with 
gratitude  and  joy,  is  laid  to  have  lift  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  to  have  fpoken  thus:  “  Ye  gods, 
the  guardians  of  our  births,  and  who  decree  the 
fate  of  nations,  grant  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
leave  the  Perfian  Rate  rich  and  flouriiliing  as  I 
found  it,  that  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
Alexander  a  proper  return  for  his  generofity  to 
the  deareft  pledges  ©f  my  affection.  But  if  the 
duration  of  this  empire  is  near  at  an  end,  and  the 
greatnefs  of  Perfia  about  to  be  forgotten,  may 
none  but  Alexander  be  permitted  to  fit  on  the 
throne  of  Cyrus.  ”  Such  fentiments  in  a  defpotic 
prince,  mull;  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
liberality  of  his  mind.  Alexander  continued  his 
journey  towards  the  Tygris,  were  he  at  laft  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  and  to  ftrike 
one  blow,  which  fhould  decide  the  fate  of  nations. 

Darius 
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Darius  had  already  made  overtures  of  peace  to 
him  twice;  but  finding  at  laft  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  their  concluding  one,  unlefs  he  refigned 
the  whole  empire  to  him,  prepared  himfelf  again  for 
battle.  For  this  purpofe,  he  affembled  in  Baby¬ 
lon  an  army  half  fo  numerous  again  as  that  at  If- 
lus,  and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh.  His  forces 
covered  all  the  plains  of  Mefopotamia.  Advice 
being  brought  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  he 
caufed  Satropates,  colonel  of  the  cavalry,  to  ad¬ 
vance  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  chofen  horfe; 
and  likewife  gave  fix  thoufand  to  Mafias  us,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province;  all  of  whom  were  to  p  invent 
Alexander  from  eroding  the  river,  and  to  lay 
wafte  the  country  though  which  that  monarch 
was  to  pafs.  But  he  arrived  too  late. 

The  Tygris  is  the  moil  rapid  river  in  the  eaft; 
and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  Alexander’s 
foldiers  were  able  to  ftem  the  current,  carrying 
their  arms  over  their  heads.  The  king  walked  on 
foot  among  the  infantry,  and  pointed  out  with  his 
hand  the  paffage  to  his  foldiers:  he  commanded 
them  with  a  loud  voice,  To  fave  nothing  but  their 
arms,  and  to  let  their  baggage  that  retarded  them 
in  the  water,  float  away  with  the  dream.  At 
length  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the 
oppofite  fhore,  and  encamped  two  days  near  the 
river,  dill  prepared  for  a6tion.  An  eclipfe  of  the 
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hioon,  which  happened  about  that  time;  gave 
Alexander’s  foldiers  great  uneafinefs;  but  he 
brought  forward  fome  Egyptian  foothfavers,  who 
allured  the  army,  that  the  moon  portented  cala¬ 
mities  not  to  the  Greeks,  but  the  Perfians.  By  this 
artifice  the  hopes  and  the  courage  of  the  foldiers 
being  revived  once  more,  the  king  led  them  on 
to  meet  the  enem}r,  and  began  his  march  at  mid¬ 
night.  On  his  right  hand  lay  the  Tygiis,  and  on 
his  left  the  Gordylean  mountains.  At  break  of 
day,  news  was  brought  that  Darius  was  but  twenty 
miles  from  the  place  in  which  they  then  were.  All 
things  now,  therefore,  threatened  an  approaching 
battle;  when  Darius,  who  had  already  twice  fued 
tor  peace,  fent  new  conditions,  Rill  more  advan¬ 
tageous  than  the  former.  But  Alexander  refufed 
b*s  offers;  proudly  replying,  That  the  world 
would  not  admit  of  two  funs,  nor  of  two  fove- 
reigns.  Thus  all  negociation  being  at  an  end* 
both  fides  prepared  for  battle,  equally  irritated, 
and  equally  ambitious.  Darius  pitched  his  camp 
near  a  village  called  Gangamila,  and  the  river 
Bumila,  in  a  plain  at  a  confiderabledillancefrom 
Arbela.  He  had  before  levelled  the  fpot  which 
he  pitched  upon  for  the  field  of  battle,  in  order 
that  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  full 
room  to  move;  knowing  that  his  fighting  in  the 
ftraights  of  Cilicia  had  loft  him  the  battle  fought 
tbere.  Alexander, 
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Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news  continued 
four  clays  in  the  place  he  then  was,  to  reft  his  ar¬ 
my,  and  fur  rounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and 
pallifadoes;  for  he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his 
baggage,  and  the  life  Id's  foldiers  in  it,  and  inarch 
the  remainder  again  ft  the  enemy,  with  no  other 
equipage  than  the  arms  they  carried.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  fet  out  about  nine  in  the  evening,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fight  Darius  at  day-break;  who,  upon  this 
advice,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle. 
Alexander  alfo  marched  in  battle  array;  for  both 
armies  were  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  each 
other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains, 
where  he  could  difeover  the  enemy's  army,  he 
halted;  and  having  affembled  his  general  officers, 
as  well  Macedonians  as  foreigners,  he  debated 
whether  they  fiiould  engage  immediately,  or  pitch 
their  camp  in  that  place.  The  latter  opinion  be¬ 
ing  followed,  becaufe  it  was  judged  proper  for 
them  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  enemy  was  drawn  up,  the  army  en¬ 
camped  in  the  fame  order  in  which  it  marched; 
during  which  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  in-* 
fantry  lightly  armed,  and  his  royal  regiments, 
marched  round  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  was 
to  be  fought. 

Being  returned,  he  affembled  bis  general  offi¬ 
cers  a  fecond  time,  and  told  them,  that  there  was 

no 
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no  occafion  for  making  a  fpeech,  beraufe  their 
courage  and  great  actions  were  alone  fufficient.to 
excite  them  to  glory;  and  he  defired  them  only 
to  reprefen t  to  the  foldiers,  that  they  were  net  to 
fight  on  this  occafion  for  Phoenicia  or  /Egypt,  but 
for  all  Afia,  which  would  be  poffelfed  by  him  who 
fiiould  conquer;  and  that  after  having  gone 
through  fo  many  provinces,  and  left  behind  them 
to  great  a  number  of  rivers  and  mountains,  they 
could  fecu re  their  retreat  no  otherwife  than  by 
gaining  a  complete  victory.  After  this  fpeech  he 
ordered  them  to  take  fome  repofe. 

It  is  faid  Parmenio  adviled  him  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  night-time,  alledging,  that  they 
might  eafily  be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  fur- 
prife,  and  in  the  dark;  but  the  king  anfwered  fa 
loud,  that  all  prefent  might  hear  him,  that  it  did 
not  become  Alexander  to  fteal  a  victory,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  refolved  to  fight  and  conquer  in  broad- 
day-light.  This  was  a  haughty,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  prudent  anfwer;  for  it  was  running  great 
hazard,  to  fall  upon  fo  numerous  an  army  in  the 
night-time,  and  in  an  unknown  country.  Darius 
fearing  he  fiiould  be  attacked  unawares,  becaufe  he 
had  not  intrenched  himfeif,  obliged  his  foldiers 
to  continue  the  whole  night  under  arms,  which 
proved  of  the  higheft  prejudice  to  him  in  the  en¬ 
gagement;  tor  it  occafioned  bis  men  to  go  into 
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aHion  fatigued,  and  worn  out  with  watching.  In 
I  the  mean  time  Alexander  went  to  bed,  to  repofe 
himfelf  the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  As  he 
revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  fome  emotion, 
the  confequence  of  the  battle  which  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  fought,  he  could  not  deep  imme¬ 
diately.  But  his  body  being  opprefled  in  a  man¬ 
ner  by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  flept  foundly 
the  whole  night,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom;  fo 
that  when  his  generals  were  a  (fern  bled  at  day-break 
before  his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  were 
greatly  furprized  to  find  he  was  not  awake;  upon 
which  they  themfelves  commanded  the  foldiers  to 
take  fome  refreihment.  Parmenio  having  at  laft 
awaked  him,  and  feeming  furprized  to  find  him  in 
fo  calm  and  fweet  a  deep,  juft  as  he  was  going  to 
fight  a  battle  in  which  his  whole  fortune  lay  at 
flake;  “  How  could  it  bepofiible,  faicl  Alexander, 
for  me  not  to  becalm,  fince  the  enemy  is  coming 
to  deliver  himfelf  into  my  hands?”  Upon  this  he 
immediately  took  up  his  arms,  mounted  his  horfe, 
and  rode  up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting  the 
troops  to  behave  gallantly,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  fur- 
pafs  their  ancient  fame,  and  the  glory  they  had 
hitherto  acquired. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
armies  in  refpect  to  numbers,  but  much  more  with 
regard  to  courage.  That  of  Darius  confided  at 
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leaft  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  horfe  ;  and  the  other  of  no  more  than  forty 
thoufand  foot,  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  horfe  ; 
but  the  latter  was  all  fire  and  flrength  ;  whereas, 
on  the  fide  of  the  Perfians,  it  was  a  prodigious 
affemblage  of  men,  not  of  foldiers ;  an  empty 
phantom,  rather  than  a  real  army.  Both  fides 
were  difpofed  in  very  near  the  fame  array.  The 
forces  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on 
the  two  wings,  and  the  infantry  in  the  middle  ; 
the  one  and  the  other  being  under  the  particular 
conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  different  na¬ 
tion  that  compofed  them,  and  commanded  in  ge¬ 
neral  by  the  principal  crown  officers.  The  front 
of  the  battle  (under  Darius)  was  covered  with  two 
hundred  chariots,  armed  with  fcythes,  and  with 
fifteen  elephants,  that  king  taking  his  poft  in  the 
centre  of  the  firft  line.  Befides  the  guards, 
which  were  the  flower  of  his  forces,  he  alfo  had 
fortified  himfelf  with  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom 
he  had  drawn  up  near  his  perfon,  believing  this 
body  only  capable  of  oppofing  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  As  his  army  fpread  over  a  much  greater 
fpace  of  ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  furround,  and  to  charge  them  at  one 
and  the  fame  time,  both  in  front  and  flank, 
which,  from  Alexander’s  difpofition,  he  foon  after 
found  impoffible. 
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.  Darius  being  afraid  left  the  Macedonians  thould 
draw  him  from  the  fpot  of  ground  he  had  levelled, 
and  carrv  him  into  another  that  was  rough  and  un- 
even,  commanded  the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing-, 
which  fpread  much  farther  than  that  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  right  to  march  directly  forward,  and  wheel 
about  upon  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  to  prevent 
fhcm  from  extending  their  troops  farther.  Upon 
which  Alexander  difpatchecl  againft  them  the 
body  of  horfe  in  his  fervice,  commanded  by  Me- 
midas,  but  as  thefe  were  not  able  to  make  head 
again  ft  the  enemy,  becaufe  of  their  prodigious 
numbers,  he  reinforced  them  with  the  Pteonians, 
whom  Aretas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign 
cavalry.  Betides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the 
Per  flans  had  that  alfo  of  coats  of  mail,  which  fe- 
cn red  themfelves  and  their  horfesmuch  more,  and 
by-  which  Alexander’s  cavalry  was  prod  ig'uju  fly 
aunoved.  However,  the  Macedonians  marched 
to  the  charge  with  great  bravery,  and  at  laft  put 
the  enemy  to  flight. 

^  Upon  this  the  Perfians  oppofed  the  chariots 
armed  with  fey thes,  againft  the  Macedonian  pha¬ 
lanx,  in  order  to.  break  it,  but  with  little  fuc- 
cefs.  The  .node  which  the  lbldiers,  who  were 
lightly  armed,  made  by  ftriking  their  iwords  againft 
their  bucklers,  and  the  arrows  which  flew  on  all 
frdesg  friglitecl  the  horfes,  and  made  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  them  turn  back  againft  their  own  troops. 
Others,  laying  hold  of  the  horfes’  bridles,  pulled 
the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Part  of 
the  chariots  drove  between  the  battalions,  which 
opened  to  make  way  for  them,  as  they  had  been 
ordered  to  do,  by  which  means  they  did  little  of 
no  execution. 

Alexander  feeing  Darius  fet  his  whole  army  in 
motion,  in  order  to  charge  him,  employed  a  ftra- 
tasrem  to  encourage  his  foldiers.  When  the  battle 
was  at  the  hotted,  and  the  Macedonians  were  in 
the  greateft  danger,  Ariftander,  the  foothfayer, 
clothed  in  his  white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of 
laurel  in  his  hand,  advances  among  the  comba¬ 
tants,  as  he  had  been  inftrufted  by  the  king ;  and 
crying  that  he  faw  an  eagle  hovering  over  Alex¬ 
ander’s  head  (a  fure  omen  of  victory),  he  fhewed 
with  his  finger,  the  pretended  bird  to  vthe  foldiers ; 
who,  relying  upon  the  fincerity  of  the  foothfayer, 
fancied  they  alfo  faw  it,  and  thereupon  renewed 
the  attack  with  greater  chearfulnefs  and  ardour 
than  ever.  Alexander  now  preffed  to  the  place 
in  which  Darius  was  ftationed,  and  the  prefence  of 
the  two  oppofing  kings  infpired  both  fides  with 
vigour.  Darius  was  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and 
Alexander  on  horfeback  ;  both  furrounded  with 
their  braveft  officers  and  foldiers  ;  whofe  only  en¬ 
deavours  were  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  refpedlive 
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princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own.  The  battle- 
was  obftinate  and  bloody.  Alexander  having 
wounded  Darius’s  equerry  with  a  javelin,  the  Per- 
lians  as  well  as  Macedonians  imagined  that  the  king 
was  killed  ;  upon  which  the  former,breaking  aloud 
into  the  moft  dilmal  founds,  the  whole  army  was 
feized  with  the  greateft  confternation.  The  relati¬ 
ons  of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away 
with  the  guards,  and  fo  abandoned  the  chariot ; 
but  thofe  who  were  at  his  right  took  him  into  the 
centre  of  their  body.  Hiftorians  relate,  that  this 
prince,  having  drawn  his  fcimitar,  reflected 
whether  he  ought  not  to>  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himfelf,  rather  than  fly  m  an  ignominious  manner 
But  perceiving  from  his  chariot,  that  his  foldiers 
ftill  fought,  he  was  afliamed  to  forfake  them  ;  and 
as  divided  between  hope  and  defpair,  the  Perfians 
retired  infenfibly,  and  thinned  their  ranks,  when 
it  could  no  longer  be  called  a  battle,  but  a  {laugh¬ 
ter..  Then  Darius  turning  about  his  chariot,  fled 
with  the  reft,  and  the  conqueror  was  now  wholly 
employed  in  purfuing  him.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
finding  that  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  which  was 
commanded  by  Parmenio,  was  in  great  danger, 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  defift  from  purfuing  Da¬ 
rius,  whom  he  had  almoft  overtaken,  and  wheeled 
round  to  attack  the  Perfian  horfe,  that,  after  plun¬ 
dering  the  camp,  were  retiring  in  good  order  ; 
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them  he  cut  in  pieces ;  and  the  fcale  of  battle  turn¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians,  a  total  rout  ot 
the  Perlians  enfued.  The  purfuit  was  warm,  and 
the  daughter  amazing.  Alexander  rode  as  far  as 
Arbela,  after  Darius,  hoping  every  moment  to 
come  up  with  that  monarch  :  he  had  juft  paffed 
through  when  Alexander  arrived  ;  but  he  left  his 
treafure,  with  his  bow  and  ihield,  as  a  prey  to  the 
enemy. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  famous  battle* 
which  gave  empire  to  the  conqueror.  According 
to  Arian,  the  Perfians  loft  three  hundred  thoufand 
men,  befidesthofe  who  were  taken  prifoners;  which 
at  leaft  is  a  proof  that  the  lofs  was  very  great  on 
their  fide.  That  of  Alexander’s  was  very  incon- 
fiderable  ;  he  not  lofing,  according  to  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  author,  above  twelve  hundred  men,  moft  of 
whom  were  horfe.  This  engagement  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  about  the  fame  time  that," 
two  years  before,  the  battle  of  Iflus  was  fought. 
As  Gangamela,  in  Alfyria,  the  fpot  where  the  two 
armies  engaged,  "was  a  fmall  place,  of  very  little 
note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that 
city  being  neareft  to  the  field  of  action. 

Darius,  after  this  dreadful  defeat  rode  towards 
the  river  Lycus,  with  a  very  few  attendants.  He 
was  advifed  to  break  down  the  bridges,  to  fecure 
his  retreat,  but  he  refufed  ;  faying,  He  would  not 
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fave  his  life  at  the  expence  of  thoufands  of  liis 
fubje6ts.  After  riding  a  great  number  of  miles 
full  fpeed,  he  arrived,  at  midnight,  at  Arbela  ; 
from  thence  he  fled  towards  Media,  over  the  Ar¬ 
menian  mountains,  followed  by  his  fatraps,  and  a 
few  of  his  guards,  expecting  the  worft,  defpairing 
of  fortune,  a  wretched  furvivor  of  his  country’s 
ruin. 

In  the  mean  time  Alexander  approached  near 
Babylon ;  and  Mazaeus,  the  governor,  who  had 
retired  thither  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  furren- 
dered  it  to  him  without  Itriking  a  blow.  Alexan¬ 
der  therefore  entered  the  city,  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  army,  as  if  he  had  been  marching  to  a 
battle.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  lined  with 
people,  notwithftanding  the  greateft  part  of  the 
citizens  were  gone  out  before,  from  the  impatient 
defiie  they  had  to  fee  their  new  fovereign,  whofe 
renown  had  far  outftripped  his  march.  Bagopha- 
nes,  governor  of  the  fortrefs,  and  guardian  of  the 
treafure,  unwilling  to  discover  lefs  zeal  than  Ma- 
zaeus,  ftrewed  the  ftreets  with  flowers,  and  railed 
on  both  fides  of  the  way  filver  altars,  which  fmoked 
not  only  with  frankincenfe,  but  the  moft  fragrant 
perfumes  of  every  kind.  Lalt  of  all  came  the  pre¬ 
fen  ts  which  were  to  be  made  to  the  king,  viz. 
herds  of  cattle,  and  a  great  number  of  horfes  ;  as 
alfo  lions  and  panthers,  which  were  carried  in 
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cages.  After  thefe  the  Magi  walked,  finging 
hymns  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  then 
the  Chaldeans,  accompanied  by  the  Babylonith 
foothfayers  and  muficians.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  the  Babylonilh  cavalry  ;  of  which  both  men 
and  horfes  were  fo  fumptuous,  that  imagination 
can  fcarce  reach  their  magnificence.  The  king 
caufed  the  people  to  walk  after  the  infantry,  and 
himfelf,  furrounded  with  his  guards,  andfeated  on 
a  chariot,  entered  the  city,  and  from  thence  rode 
to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  next 
day  he  took  a  view  of  all  Darius’s  money  and 
moveables,  which  amounted  to  incredible  fums, 
and  which  he  diftributed  with  generofity  among 
his  foldiers.  He  gave  the  government  of  the 
province  to  Mazasus  ;  and  the  command  of  the 
forces  he  left  there  to  Apollodorus,  of  Amphipolis. 

From  Babylon  Alexander  marched  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cyraceni,  afterwards  to  Sufa,  where  he 
arrived  after  a  march  of  twenty  days,  and  found 
treafures  to  an  infinite  amount.  Thefe  alfo  he 
applied  to  the  purpofes  of  rewarding  merit  and 
courage  among  his  troops.  In  this  city  he  left 
the  mother  and  children  of  Darius  ;  and  from 
thence  he  went  forward  till  he  came  to  a  river, 
called  Pafitigris.  Having  croffed  it,  with  nine 
thcufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe,  confiding' 
of  Agrians,  as  veil  as  of  Grecian  mercenaries, 
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and  a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  Thracians, 
he  entered  the  country  of  Uxii.  This  region  lies 
near  Sufa,  and  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Perfia, 
a  narrow  pafs  only  lying  between  it  and  Sufiana, 
Madathes  commanded  this  province.  He  was  not 
a  time  ferver,  nor  a  follower  of  fortune  ;  but 
faithful  to  his  foyereign,  he  refolved  to  hold  out 
to  the  lafl  extremity  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  had 
withdrawn  into  his  own  city,  which  ftood  in  the 
midft  of  craggy  rocks,  and  was  furrounded  with 
precipices.  Having  been  forced  from  thence,  he 
retired  into  the  citadel,  whence  the  belieged  fent 
thirty  deputies  to  Alexander,  to  fue  for  quarter, 
which  they  obtained  at  laft,  by  the  interpolition 
of  Syfigambis.  The  king  not  only  pardoned 
Madathes,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  that  princefs, 
but  likewife  fet  all  the  captives,  and  thofe  who  had 
furrenderedtheml'elves,  at  liberty;  permitted  them 
to  enjoy  their  feveral  rights  and  privileges  ;  would 
not  fuffer  the  city  to  be  plundered  ;  but  let  tlierq 
plough  their  lands  without  paying  any  tribute. 
From  thence  he  palled  on  to  the  pafs  of  Sufa,  de¬ 
fended  by  mountains  almoft  inacceffible,  and  by 
Ariobarzanes,  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men  ; 
he  there  flopped  for  a  while  ;  but  being  led  by  a 
different  route  among  the  mountains,  he  came 
over  the  pafs,  and  fo  cut  the  army  that  defended 
it  in  pieces. 
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Alexander,  from  an  effect  of  the  good  fortune 
which  conflantly  attended  him  in  all  his  under¬ 
takings,  having  extricated  himfelf  happily  out  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  fo  lately  expofed, 
marched  immediately  towards  Perfia.  Being  on 
the  road,  he  received  letters  from  Tiridates,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Perfepolis,  which  informed  him,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  upon  the  report  of 
his  advancing  towards  him,  were  determined  to 
plunder  Darius’s  treafures,  with  which  he  was  en- 
trufled  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  neceffary  for 
him  to  make  all  the  hafte  imaginable  to  feize  them 
himfelf ;  that  he  had  only  the  Araxes  to  crofs, 
after  which  the  road  was  fmooth  and  eafy.  Alex¬ 
ander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  his  infantry  behind, 
marched  the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  his  ca¬ 
valry,  who  were  very  much  haraffed  by  the  length 
and  fwiftnefs  of  his  march,  and  palled  the  Araxes, 
on  a  bridge,  which,  by  his  order,  had  been  bnilt 
fome  days  before. 

But  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  perceived  a 
large  body  of  men,  who  exhibited  a  memorable 
inftance  of  the  greateft  mifery.  Thefe  were  about 
four  thoufand  Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years, 
who,  having  been  made  prifoners  of  war,  had 
fuffered  all  the  torments  which  the  Perfian  tyranny 
could  inflidt.  The  hands  of  fome  had  been  cut 
off,  the  feet  of  others ;  and  others  again  had  loft 
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their  nofes  aud  ears.  They  appeared  like  lb  many 
Ihadows,  rather  than  like  men  ;  fpeech  being 
almoft  the  only  thing  by  which  they  were  known 
to  be  fuch.  Alexander  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  this  fight;  and  as  they  irrefiftibly  befought 
him  to  eommiferate  their  condition,  he  bade  them 
with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  not  to  defpond  ;  and 
affured  them  that  thev  fhould  again  fee  their  wives 

t/  o 

and  country.  They  chofe  however  to  remain  in 
a  place  where  misfortune  now  became  habitual ; 
wherefore  he  rewarded  them  liberally  for  their 
fufferings,  and  commanded  the  governor  of  the 
province  to  treat  them  with  mildnefs  and  refpedt. 
The  day  following  he  entered  the  city  of  Perfepolis, 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  foldiers;  who,  though 
the  inhabitants  made  no  refiftance,  began  to  cut 
in  pieces  all  thofe  who  Rill  remained  in  the  city. 
However,  the  king  foon  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre, 
and  forbade  his  foldiers  to  commit  any  further 
violence.  The  riches  he  had  found  in  other  places 
were  but  trifling,  when  compared  to  thofe  he  found 
here.  -  This,  however,  did  not  fave  the  city;  for 
being  one  day  at  a  banquet  among  his  friends,  and 
happening  to  drink  to  excefs,  the  converfation  ran 
upon  the  various  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  Per- 
fians  in  Greece,  particularly  at  Athens.  Thais, 
an  Athenian  courtezan,  urged  the  pufillanimity  of 
not  taking  revenge  for  fuch  repeated  daughters. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  her  words — words  which  refledt  no 
honour,  either  on  the  fenfibility  of  her  fex,  or  the 
delicacy  of  Alexander’s  manners,  who  could  enjoy 
the  company  of  fuch  a  wretch.  “  This  day,” 
cried  die,  “  has  fully  repaid  all  my  wanderings 
and  troubles  in  Afia,  by  putting  it  in  my  power  to 
humble  the  pride  of  Perlia’s  infolent  kings  To 
wrap  the  palace  of  Perfepolis  in  flames,  will  be  a 
noble  deed  ;  but,  how  much  more  glorious  would 
it  be  to  fire  the  palace  of  that  Xerxes,  who  laid  the 
city  of  Athens  in  ruins  ;  and  to  have  it  told,  in  fu¬ 
ture  times,  that  a  Jingle  woman  of  Alexander's  train , 
had  taken  more  fignal  vengeance  on  the  enemies 
of  Greece,  than  all  her  former  generals  had  been 
able  to  do.”  All  the  guefts  applauded  the  dif- 
courfe ;  when  immediately  the  king  rofe  from 
table  (his  head  being  crowned  with  flowers),  and, 
taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  advanced  forward, 
to  execute  his  mad  exploit.  The  whole  company 
followed  him,  breaking  into  loud  acclamations, 
and  after  finging  and  dancing,  furrounded  the 
palace.  All  the  reft  of  the  Macedonians,  at  this 
noife,  ran  in  crowds,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  let 
fire  to  every  part  ofiit.  However,  Alexander 
was  forry  not  long  after  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  thereupon  gave  orders  for  extinguilhing  the 
fire  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

While 
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While  Alexander  was  thus  triumphing  in  all 
the  exultation  of  fuccefs,  the  wretched  Darius  was 
by  this  time  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media.  There  remained  hill  with  this  fugitive 
prince  thirty-thoufand  foot ;  among  whom  were 
four  thoufand  Greeks,  that  were  faithful  to  him 
to  the  laft.  Befides  thefe  he  had  four  thoufand 
ilingers,  and  upwards  of  three  thoufand  Ba&rian 
horfe,  whom  Beffus,  their  governor,  commanded. 
Darius,  even  with  fo  fmall  a  force,  Rill  conceived 
hopes  of  oppofing  his  rival,  or  at  leaft  of  pro- 
tra&ing  the  war ;  but  he  was  furrounded  with 
traitors;  his  want  of  fuccefs  had  turned  all  man¬ 
kind  againfthim:  but  Nabarzanes,  one  of  the 
greateft  lords  of  Perfia,  and  general  of  the  horfe, 
had  confpired  with  Beffus,  general  of  the  Ba&rians, 
to  commit  the  blackeft  of  all  crimes ;  and  that  was, 
to  feize  upon  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  lay  him 
in  chains,  which  they  might  eafily  do,  as  each  of 
them  had  a  great  number  of  foldiers  under  his 
command.  Their  defign  was,  if  Alexander  fhould 
purfue  them,  to  fecure  themfelves,  by  giving  up 
Darius  alive  into  his  hands ;  and  in  cafe  they 
•efcaped  to  murder  that  prince,  and  afterwards 
ufurp  his  crown,  and  begin  a  new  war.  Thefe 
traitors  foon  won  over  the  troops,  by  reprefenting 
to  them,  that  they  were  going  to  their  deftruftion ; 
that  they  would  foon  be  crulhed  under  the  ruins 
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of  an  empire  which  was  juft  ready  to  fall  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  Ba&riana  was  open  to  them,  and 
offered  them  immenfe  riches.  Thefe  promifes 
foon  prevailed  upon  the  perfidious  army,  the 
Greek  mercenaries  excepted,  who  rejected  all 
their  propofals  with  difdain.  Thefe  brave  and 
generous-minded  men  gave  Darius  the  ftrongeft 
-  proofs  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment.  Thus 
betrayed  by  his  generals,  and  purfued  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  they  folicited  the  honour  of  protecting  his 
perfon  ;  affuring  him,  they  would  do  fo,  at  the 
Cxpence  of  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood.  But  his 
noble  fpirit  would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  the 
offer.  u  If  my  own  fubje&s,”  faid  he,  “  will  not 
grant  me  protection,  how  can  I  fubmit  to  receive 
it  from  the  hands  of  ftrangers  ?”  Perhaps  he 
thought,  that  his  avowing  his  diftruft  of  Beffus 
would  have  haftened  the  calamities  which  he  and 
his  accomplices  were  meditating.  His  faithful 
Grecian  foldiers  finding  it  beyond  their  power  to 
grant  him  any  relief,  threw  themfelves  upon  the 
mercy  of  Alexander  ;  who,  in  confideration  of 
their  noble  fpirit,  forgave  them,  and  employed 
them  in  his  own  fervice.  The  traitors  feized  and 
bound  their  monarch  in  chains  of  gold,  under  the 
appearance  of  honour,  as  he  was  a  king  ;  then 
inclofing  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  they  fet  out 
towards  BaCtriana.  In  this  manner  they  carried 
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him/  with  the  utmoft  difpatch  ;  until  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Grecian  army  was  ftill  hotly  pur- 
fuing  them,  they  found  it  impoflible  either  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  friendfhip  of  Alexander,  or  to  fecure  a 
throne  for  themfelves  ;  they  therefore  once  more 
gave  Darius  his  liberty,  and  defired  him  to  make 
the  heft  of  his  efcape  with  them  from  the  con¬ 
queror;  but  he  replied,  That  the  gods  were  ready 
to  revenge  the  evils  he  had  already  buffered  ;  and, 
appealing  to  Alexander  for  juftice,  refufed  to 
follow  a  band  of  traitors.  At  thefe  words  they 
fell  into  the  utmoft  fury,  thrufting  him  with  their 
darts  and  their  fpears,  and  left  him  to  linger  in 
this  manner,  unattended,  the  remains  of  his 
wretched  life.  The  traitors  then  made  their  efcape 
different  ways  ;  while  the  vi6torious  Macedonians, 
at  length  coming  up,  found  Darius  in  a  folitude, 
lying  in  his  chariot,  and  drawing  near  his  end. 
However,  he  had  ftrength  enough  before  he  died, 
to  call  for  drink,  which  a  Macedonian,  Polyftratus 
by  name,  brought  him.  The  generofity  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch  fhone  forth,  on  this  melan¬ 
choly  occafion,  in  the  addrefs  he  made  to  this 
ftranger.  “  Now,  indeed,  ”  faid  he,  “  I  buffer  the 
extremity  of  mifery,  fince  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  reward  thee  for  this  act  of  humanity.  ”  He  had 
a  Perfian  prifoner,  whom  he  employed  as  his 
interpreter.  Darius,  after  drinking  the  liquor  that 
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had  been  given  him,  turned  to  the  Macedonian, 
and  faid,  That  in  the  deplorable  ftate  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  he  however  fhould  have  the  comfort 
to  fpeak  to  one  who  could  underhand  him,  and 
that  his  laft  words  would  not  be  loft.  He  there¬ 
fore  charged  him  to  tell  Alexander,  That  he  had 
died  in  his  debt ;  that  he  gave  him  many  thanks 
for  the  great  humanity  he  had  exercifed  towards 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  whofe  lives 
he  had  not  only  fpared,  but  reftored  to  their 
former  fplendor ;  that  he  befought  the  gods  to  give 
victory  to  his  arms,  and  make  him  monarch  of 
the  univerfe ;  that  he  thought  he  need  not  intreat 
him  to  revenge  the  execrable  murder  committed 
on  his  perfon,  as  this  was  the  common  caufe  of 
kings. 

After  this,  taking  Polyftratus  by  the  hand. — 
“  Give  him,  ”  faid  he,  “  thy  hand,  as  I  give  thee 
mine ;  and  carry  him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge 
I  am  able  to  give  of  my  gratitude  and  affections.  ”• 
Saying  thefe  words,  he  breathed  his  laft. 

Alexander  coming  up  a  moment  after,  and 
feeing  Darius’s  body,  he  wept  bitterly  ;  and,  by 
the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  of  affection  that  could  be 
given,  proved  how  intimately  he  was  affeCted  with 
the  unhappinefs  of  a  prince  who  defer ved  a  better 
fate.  He  immediately  pulled  off  his  military  cloak, 
and  threw  it  on  Darius’s  body ;  then  caufing  it  to 
i  ,  '  be 
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be  embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to  be  adorned  with 
royal  magnificence,  he  fent  it  to  Syfigambis,  to  be 
interred  with  the  honours  ufually  paid  to  the  de- 
ceafed  Perfian  monarchs,  and  entombed  with  his 
anceftors.  Thus  died  Darius,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  fix  of  which  he  reigned  with  felicity. 
In  him  the  Perfian  empire  ended,  after  having 
exifted  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  a  period 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years. 

The  traitor,  Belfus,  did  not  efcape  the  fate  due 
to  his  crime.  Alexander  purfued  him,  to  avenge 
on  the  murderer  the  death  of  his  royal  mafter;  for 
he  did  not  confider  Darius  fo  much  in  the  capacity 
of  an  enemy,  as  Belfus  in  that  of  a  friend  to  the 
perfon  he  had  bafely  (lain.  After  wandering,  in 
anxiety  and  horror,  from  province  to  province,  he 
was  delivered  by  the  alfociates  of  his  guilt  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  a 
cruel  death. 

The  death  of  Darius  only  lerved  to  inflame  the 
fpirit  of  ambition  in  Alexander  to  purfue  further 
conquefts.  After  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
purfue  Belfus,  who  now  alfumcd  the  name  of  king, 
he  defifted,  in  order  to  crofs  Partia,  and  in  three 
days  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Hyrcania,  which 
fubmitted  to  his  arms.  He  afterwards  fubdued 
the  Mandii,  the  Arii,  the  Drangre,  the  Arachofii, 
and  feveral  other  nations,  into  which  his  army 
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marched  with  greater  fpeed  than  people  generally 
travel.  He  frequently  would  purfue  an  enemy  for 
whole  days  and  nights  together,  altnoft  without 
fiiffering  his  troops  to  take  any  reft.  By  this 
prodigious  rapidity,  he  came  unawares  upon  na¬ 
tions  who  thought  him  at  a  great  diftance,  and 
fubdued  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  them- 
felves  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

It  was  upon  one  of  thefe  excurfions  that 
Thaleftris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  came  to  pay 
him  a  vifit.  A  violent  defire  of  feeing  Alexander 
had  prompted  that  priucefs  to  leave  her  dominions, 
and  travel  through  a  great  number  of  countries 
to  gratify  her  curiofity.  Being  come  pretty  near 
his  camp,  the  fent  word,  That  a  queen  was  come 
to  vifit  him  ;  and  that  Ihe  had  a  prodigious  incli¬ 
nation  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  was  arrived  within  a  little  diftance  from  that 
place.  Alexander  having  returned  a  favourable 
anfwer,  Ihe  commanded  her  train  to  flop,  and  her- 
felf  came  forward,  with  three  hundred  women  ; 
and  the  moment  Iheperceived  the  king,  Ihe  leaped 
from  her  horfe,  having  two  lances  in  her  right 
hand.  She  looked  upon  the  king  without  difco- 
vering  the  leaft  fign  of  admiration,  and  furveying 
him  attentively,  did  not  think  his  ftature  anfwer- 
able  to  his  fame ;  for  the  Barbarians  are  very  much 
ftruck  with  a  majeftic  air,  and  think  thofe  only 
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capable  of  mighty  achievements,  on  whom  na¬ 
ture  has  bellowed  bodily  advantages.  She  did  not 
fcruple  to  tell  him,  that  the  chief  motive  of  her 
journey  was  to  have  pofterity  by  him  ;  adding, 
that  die  was  worthy  of  giving  heirs  to  his  empire. 
Alexander,  upon  this  requeft,  was  obliged  to  make 
fome  ftay  in  this  place;  after  which Thaleftris  re¬ 
turned  to  her  kingdom,  and  the  king  into  the 
province  inhabited  by  the  Parthians. 

Alexander,  now  enjoying  a  little  repofe,  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  to  fenfualitv  ;  and  he  whom  the 
arms  of  the  Perfians  could  not  conquer,  fell  a 
victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing  wasnow  to  be  feen 
but  games,  parties  of  pleafures,  women  and  ex- 
peffive  fealting,  in  which  he  ufed  to  revel  whole 
days  and  nights.  Xot  fatisfied  with  the  buffoons 
and  the  performers  on  inftrumental  mulic,  whom 
he  bad  brought  with  him  out  of  Greece,  he  obliged 
the  captive  women,  whom  he  carried  along  with 
him,  to  fmg  fongs,  after  the  manner  of  their 
country.  He  happened,  among  thefe  women,  to 
perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deeper  affliction 
than  the  reft;  and  who,  by  a  modeft,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  noble  confufion,  difcovered  a  greater 
reluctance  than  the  others  to  appear  in  public. 
She  was  a  perfect  beauty,  which  was  very  much 
heightened  by  her  balhfulnefs  ;  whilft  die  threw 
her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
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to  conceal  her  face.  The  king  foon  imagined,  by 
her  air  and  mien,  that  fhe  was  not  of  vulgar  birth, 
and  enquiring  himfelf  into  it,  the  lady  anfwered, 
That  fhe  was  grand-daughter  to  Ochus,  who  not 
long  before  had  fwayed  the  Perfian  fceptre,  and 
daughter  of  his  fon  ;  that  fhe  had  married  Hy- 
(lafpes,  who  was  related  to  Darius,  and  general  of 
a  great  army.  Alexander  being  touched  with  com¬ 
panion,  when  he  heard  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  prin- 
cefs  of  the  blood-royal,  and  the  fad  condition  to 
which  fhe  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty, 
but  returned  all  her  poffeffions ;  and  caufed  her 
hufband  to  be  fought  for,  in  order  that  fhe  might 
be  reftored  to  hina. 

But  now  the  veteran  foldiers  who  had  fought 
under  Philip,  not  having  the  leaft  idea  of  fenfu- 
ality,  inveighed  publicly  againft  the  prodigious 
luxury,  and  the  numerous  vices,  which  the  army 
had  learnt  in  Sufa  and  Ecbatana.  The  king:  there- 
fore  thought  that  the  fafeft  remedy  would  be  to 
employ  them,  and  for  that  purpofe  led  them  againft 
Beffus.  But  as  the  army  was  incumbered  with 
booty  and  an  ufelefs  train  of  baggage,  fo  that  it 
could  fcarce  move,  he  firft  caufed  all  his  own 
baggage  to  be  carried  into  a  great  fquare,  and 
afterwards  that  of  his  army  (fuch  things  excepted 
as  were  abfolutely  necelfary;)  then  ordered  the 
whole  to  be  carried  from  thence  in  carts  to  a  large 
Vol.  II.  N  plain. 
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plain.  Every  one  was  in  great  pain  to  know  the 
meaning  of  all  this ;  but  after  he  had  fent  away  the 
horfes,  he  himfelf  fet  fire  to  his  own  things,  and 
commanded  every  one  to  follow  his  example. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  Alexander  triumphing 
by  a  courfe  of  virtue,  we  are  now  to  behold  him 
fwollen  up  by  fuccefs,  fpoiied  by  flattery  and 
enervated  by  vices,  exhibiting  a  very  doubtful 
character,  and  mixing  the  tyrant  with  the  hero. 
A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  one 
Dyrnnus  :  this  was  communicated  by  a  Macedo- 
nian  foldier  to  Philotas,  one  of  Alexander’s  fa¬ 
vourites.  Philotas  negledtecl  divulging  it  to  his 
mailer  ;  and  thus  became  fufpected  himfelf  as  be¬ 
ing  concerned  in  the  confpiracy.  Parmenio  alfo, 
the  father  of  this  young  favourite,  became  equally 
obnoxious  ;  and  as  the  fufpicion  of  tyrants  is 
equally  fatal  with  a  conviction,  Alexander  doomed 
both  to  deftruction. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  various  parties 
of  guards  having  been  pofted  in  the  feveral  places 
neceflary,  fome  entered  the  tent  of  Philotas,  who 
was  then  in  a  deep  fleep ;  when  darting  from  his 
flumbers,  as  they  were  putting  manacles  on  his 
hands,  hecried,  Alas!  myfovereign,  the  inveteracy 
of  rav  enemies  has  o-ot  the  better  of  vour  good- 
nefs.  After  this  they  covered  his  face  and  brought 
him  to  the  palace  without  uttering  a  Angle  word. 

His 
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His  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  his  head 
covered  with  a  coarfe  worn-out  piece  of  cloth. 
Loft  to  himfelf  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  or 
open  his  lips;  but  the  tears  ftreaming  from  his 
eyes,  he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who 
held  him.  As  the  ftanders-by  wiped  off  the  tears  in 
which  his  face  was  bathed,  recovering  his  fpeech 
and  his  voice  by  infenfible  degrees,  he  feemed 
defirous  of  fpeaking. 

The  refult  of  this  interview  was,  that  Philotas 
fhould  be  put  to  the  rack.  The  perfons  who  pre- 
fided  on  that  occafion,  were  his  molt  inveterate 
enemies,  and  they  made  him  fuffer  every  kind  of 
torture.  Philotas  at  firft  difcovered  the  utmoft 
refolution  and  firength  of  mind  ;  the  torments  he 
fuffered  not  being  able  to  force  from  him  a  fingle 
word,  nor  even  fo  much  as  a  figh.  But  at  laft, 
conquered  by  pain,  he  acknowledged  himfelf  to 
be  guilty,  named  feveral  accomplices,  and,  as  his 
tormentors  would  have  it,  accufed  his  own  father. 
The  next  day  the  anfwers  of  Philotas  were  read 
in  full  affembly,  he  himfelf  being  prefen t  Upon 
the  whole  he  was  unanimoufly  fentenced  to  die ; 
immediately  after  which  he  was  honed  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Macedonia,  with  fome  other  of 
the  confpirators. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that 
of  Parmenio :  whether  it  was  that  Alexander 
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really  believed  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the 
father,  now  he  had  put  the  foil  to  death.  Polyda- 
mus,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  court,  was  appointed 
to  fee  the  execution  performed.  He  had  been  one 
of  Parmenio’s  mod  intimate  friends,  if  we  may 
give  that  name  to  courtiers,  who  Rudy  only  their 
own  fortunes.  This  was  the  very  reafou  of  his 
being  nominated,  becaufe  no  one  could  fufpeft 
that  he  was  fent  with  any  fuch  orders  againft  Par- 
menio.  He  therefore  fet  out  for  Media,  where 
that  general  commanded  the  army,  and  was  en- 
trufted  with  the  king's  treafure,  which  amounted 
to  an  hundred  and  fourfeore  thoufand  talents, 
about  twenty -feven  millions  flerling.  Alexander 
had  given  him  feveral  letters  for  Cleander,  the 
king’s  lieutenant  in  the  province,  and  for  the 
principal  officers.  Two  were  for  Parmenio;  one 
of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other  fealed 
with  Philotas's  feal,  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  to 
prevent  the  father  from  harbouring  the  leaft  fuf- 
picion.  Polydamus  was  but  eleven  days  on  his 
journey,  and  alighted  in  the  night-time  at  Cle¬ 
ander  s.  After  having  taken  all  the  precautions 
neceffary,  they  went  together  with  a  great  number 
of  attendants  to  meet  Parmenio,  who  at  this  time 
was  walking  in  a  park  of  his  own.  The  moment 
Polydamus  fpied  him,  though  at  a  great  diftance, 
be  ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmoft 
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joy;  and  after  compliments,  intermixed  with  the 
ftrongeft  indications  of  friendship,  had  paffed  on 
both  tides,  he  gave  him  Alexander’s  letter,  which 
opening,  and  afterwards  that  under  the  name  of 
Philotas,  he  feemed  pleafed  with  the  contents. 
At  that  very  inftant  Cleander  thruft  a  dagger  into 
his  fide,  then  made  another  thruft  in  his  throat'; 
and  the  reft  gave  him  feveral  wounds,  even  after 
he  was  dead.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
threefcore  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  had.  ferved 
his  mafter  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal,  which  in  the 
end  was  thus  rewarded. 

In  the  three  great  battles  which  made  Alex¬ 
ander  mafter  of  Perfia,  Parmenio  had  the  honour 
of  commanding  the  left  wing.  Alexander  had  felt 
the  good  etfedls  both  of  his  military  Skill,  and  of 
his  zeal  for  his  welfare  and  fuccefs ;  he  therefore 
refpedted  him,  and  all  his  Soldiers  revered  and  loved 
him.  Philotas,  whom  we  have  found  even  forced 
to  become  the  accufer  of  his  innocent  father,  and 
cruelly  put  to  death,  was  the  laft  of  three  brothers. 
The  other  two  had  been  bred  to  arms ;  they  were 
both  men  of  valour,  and  had  fallen  in  fupporting 
the  mad  ambition  of  their  father’s  murderer. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ill  confequences  that 
might  arife  from  the  contemplation  of  thefe  cruel¬ 
ties,  Alexander  fet  out  upon  his  march,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  purfue  Befl’us,  upon  which  occafion  he 
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expofed  himfelf  to  great  hardships  and  dangers. 
Beffus,  however,  was  treated  by  his  followers  in  the 
fame  manner  he  had  treated  the  king  his  matter  : 
Spitamenes,  his  chief  confidant,  having  formed  a 
confpiracy  againft  him,  feized  his  perfon,  put  him 
in  chains,  forced  the  royal  robes  from  his  back  ; 
and  with  a  chain  round  his  neck,  he  was  delivered 
up  in  the  mott  ignominious  manner  to  Alexander. 
The  king  caufed  this  man  to  be  treated  with 
his  ufual  cruelty ;  after  reproaching  him  for  his 
treachery,  and  caufing  his  nofe  and  ears  to  be 
cut  off,  he  fent  him  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  fuffer 
whatever  puniflunent Darius’s  mother  fhould  think 
proper  to  inflict  upon  him.  Four  trees  were  bent 
by  main  force,  one  towards  the  other,  and  to  each 
of  thefe  trees  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  traitor’s  body 
was  fattened.  Afterwards,  thefe  trees  being  let 
return  to  their  natural  pofition,  they  flew  back 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  each  tore  away  the 
limb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  fo  quartered  him. 

Thus  uniting  in  his  perfon  at  once  great  cruelty 
and  great  enterprize,  Alexander  ftill  marched 
forward  in  fearch  of  new  nations  whom  he  might 
fubdue.  A  city  inhabited  by  the  Branohid  he 
totally  overturned,  and  maffacred  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  cool  blood,  only  for  being  defcended  from 
fome  traitorous  Greeks,  that  had  delivered  up  the 
treafures  of  a  temple  with  which  they  had  been 
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entruft'ed.  He  then  advanced  to  the  river  Jaxcrthes, 
where  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg.  From 
thence  he  went  forward,  and  took  the  capital  of 
Sogdiana  ;  at  which  place  he  received  an  embafly 
from  the  Scythians,  who  lived  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  but  now  fubmitted  to  him.  It  is  fuppofed, 
however,  by  fome,  that  this  was  only  the  fubmiffion 
of  fome  bordering  tribes:  for  it  appears,  from  the 
united  teftimony  of  Arrian  and  Q.  Curtius,  that 
the  renowned  difcipline  and  courage  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  army,  had  fo  fmall  an  effect  on  the  uti- 
tradlable  but  free  fpirits  of  the  Scythians,  that 
Alexander  was  forced  to  retire,  covered  with  dif- 
grace,  and  to  turn  bis  arms  on  a  foe  lefs  capable 
of  refinance.  Curtius  fays,  that  the  Macedonians 
fuftained  fuch  a  lofs  in  one  particular  battle,  that 
death  was  the  confequenee  of  making  the  lead 
mention  of  the  event  of  that  battle.  If  we  con- 
fider  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  thofe  barbarians 
attacked,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  retreated, 
and  that  they  were  in  their  own  country,  and  lur- 
rounded  by  forefts  impenetrable  to  all  but  to 
themfelves,  we  ihall  not  find  it  difficult  to  credit 
what  hiftorians  have  faid. 

Alexander  then  marched  to  Cyropolis,  and  be- 
fieged  it.  This  was  the  lad  city  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  and  had  been  built  by  Cyrus-,  after  whom 
it  was  called;  and  taking  the  place,  he  abandoned 
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it  to  plunder.  In  this  manner  he  went  on,  ca- 
pricioufly  deftroying  fome  towns  and  building 
others,  fettling  colonies  in  fome  places,  and  laying 
whole  provinces  wafte  at  his  pleafure.  Among  his 
other  projects,  an  invafion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scythia  was  one ;  but  the  croffing  of  the  rivejr 
Jaxerthes  was  by  no  means  an  eafy  talk ;  however, 
Alexander  being  always  foremoft  in  encountering 
dangers,  led  on  his  troops  acrofs  the  ftream,  which 
was  very  rapid,  and  gained  a  fignal  victory  over 
the  Scythians,  who  vainly  attempted  to  oppofe  him 
on  the  other  fide. 

A  ftrong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiani,  defended 
by  a  garrifon  of  thirty  thoufand  foldiers,  with  am^ 
munition  and  provifion  for  two  years,  was  ftill 
confidered  as  impregnable.  However,  as  difficul¬ 
ties  only  feemed  to  excite  his  ambition,  his  foldiers 
fcaled  the  cliff ;  and  the  barbarians,  fuppofing  that 
the  whole  Macedonian  army  was  got  over  their 
heads,  furrendered  upon  condition  that  their  lives 
ffiould  be  fpared ;  but  Alexander,  forgetting  the 
faith  of  treaty,  and  the  humanity  which  became  a 
foldier  on  this  occafion,  caufed  them  all  to  be 
fcourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  to  be  fixed  to 
croffes  at  the  foot  of  the  fame  rock. 

After  this,  having  fubdued  the  Maffagetse  and 
Daha;,  he  entered  the  province  of  Barfaria,  from 
thence  he  advanced  to  Maracauder,  and  appointed 
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Clitus  governor  of  that  province.  This  was  an  old 
officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and  fignal- 
ized  himfelf  on  many  occafions.  At  the  battle 
bfthe  Granicus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting  bare¬ 
headed,  and  Rafaces  had  his  arm  raifed,  in  order 
to  {trike  him  behind,  Clitus  covered  the  king  with 
his  fliield,  and  cut  off  the  barbarian’s  hand.  Hel- 
lanice,  his  filter,  had  nurfed  Alexander,  and  he 
loved  her  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  if  lhe  had 
been  his  own  mother. 

This  favour,  however,  only  advanced  Clitus  to 
a  poll  of  greater  danger.  One  evening,  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  king,  after  drinking  immoderately, 
began  to  celebrate  his  own  exploits;  his  boafting 
even  (hocked  thofe  very  perfons  who  knew  that 
he  fpoke  truth,  but  particularly  the  old  generals 
of  his  army,  whofe  admirations  were  engrolfed,  in 
fome  meafure,  by  the  adtions  of  his  father.  Cli¬ 
tus  was  intoxicated,  and  turning  about  to  thofe 
who  lat  below  him  at  table,  quoted  to  them  a  paf- 
fage  from  Euripides,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
king  could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not  the  svords 
diftindtly.  The  fenfe  of  the  paffage  was,  That  the 
Greeks  had  done  very  wrong  in  ordaining,  that  in 
the  infcriptions  engraved  on  trophies,  the  names 
of  kings  only  fliould  be  mentioned  ;  becaufe,  by 
thefe  means,  brave  men  were  robbed  of  the  glory 
they  had  purchafed  with  their  blood.  The  king, 
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fufpe&ing  Clitus  had  let  drop  fome  difobliging  ex- 
preffions,  afked  thofe  who  fat  neared  him  what  he 
had  faid.  As  no  one  anfwered,  Clitus,  railing  his 
voice  by  degrees,  began  to  relate  the  actions  of 
Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  preferring  them  to 
whatever  was  doing  at  that  time;  which  created 
a  great  difpute  between  the  young  and  old  men. 
Though  the  king-  was  prodigiouflv  vexed  in  his 
mind,  he  neverthelefs  ftifled  his  refentment,  and 
feemed  to  linen  very  patiently  to  all  Clitus  fpoke 
to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have 
quite  fupprelfed  his  paffion,  had  Clitus  flopped 
there ;  but  the  latter  growing  more  and  more  info- 
lent,  as  if  determined  to  exafperate  and  infult  the 
king,  he  went  fuch  lengths  as  to  defend  Panncnio 
publicly;  and  to  affert,  that  the  deflroying  of 
Thebes  was  but  trifling,  in  comparifon  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  Philip  had  gained  over  the  Athenians; 
and  that  the  old  Macedonians,  though  fometimes 
unfuccefsful,  were  greatly  luperior  to  thofe  who 
were  fo  rafli  as  to  defpife  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice 
the  name  of  ill  fuccefs,  he  was  pleading  his  men 
caufe;  Clitus  rifes  up,  with  his  eyes  fparkling  with 
wine  and  anger.  — It  is,  neverthelefs,  this  hand 
(faid  he  to  him,,  extending  it  at  the  fame  time) 
that  faved  your  life,  at  the  battle  of  Granicus.  It 
is  the  blood  and  wounds  of  thefe  very  Macedo- 
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nians,  who  are  accufed  of  cowardice,  that  raifecl 
you  to  this  grandeur;  but  the  tragical  end  of  Par- 
menio  Ihews  what  rewards  they  and  myfelf  may  ex- 
pe6t  for  all  our  fervices.  ”  This  laft  reproach  hung 
Alexander:  however,  he  frill  retrained  hispaffion, 
and  only  commanded  him  to  leave  the  table. 
“  He  is  in  the  right  (fays  Clitus,  as  he  rofe  up) 
not  to  bear  free-born  men  at  his  table,  who  can 
only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do  well  to  pafs  his  life 
among  barbarians  and  Haves,  who  will  be  proud 
to  pay  their  adoration  to  his  Perhan  girdle  and  his 
white  robe.”  But  now  the  king,  no  longer  able  to 
fupprefs  bis  rage,  fnatched  a  javelin  from  one  of 
his  guards,  and  would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the 
fpot,  had  not  the  courtiers  with-held  his  arm,  and 
Clitus  been  forced,  but  with  great  difficulty,  out 
of  the  hall.  However,  he  returned  into  it  that 
moment  by  another  door,  finging,  with  an  air  of 
infolence,  verfes  reflecting  highly  on  the  prince, 
who  feeing  the  general  near  him,  {truck  him  with 
his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  crying 
out  at  the  fame  time — “  Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Par- 
menio,  and  to  Attains.” 

The  kino'  had  no  fooner  murdered  his  faithful 

O 

fervant,  than  he  perceived  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the 
act:  he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  dead  bbdy,  forced 
out  the  javelin,  and  would  have  deftroyed  himfelf, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  his  guards,  who 
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feized  and  carried  him  forcibly  to  his  own  apart¬ 
ment,  where  the  flattery  and  the  perfuafion  of  his 
friends,  at  length,  ferved  to  alleviate  his  remorfe. 
In  order  to  diverte  his  melancholy,  Alexander  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  his  army  out  of  the  garrifons,  where 
they  had  wintered  three  months,  marched  towards 
a  country  called  Gabana.  In  his  way  lie  met  with 
a  dreadful  ftorm,  in  which  his  army  fuffered  great¬ 
ly:  from  thence  he  went  into  the  country  of  Saca?, 
which  he  foon  over-run,  and  laid  wafte.  Soon 
after  this  Axertes,  one  of  its  monarchs,  received 
him  in  his  palace,  which  was  adorned  with  barba¬ 
rous  magnificence.  He  had  a  daughter,  called 
Roxana,  a  young  lady  whofe  exquifite  beauty  was 
heightened  by  the  charms  of  wit  and  good  fenfe. 
Alexander  found  her  charms  irrefiftible,  and  made 
her  his  wife;  covering  his  paflion  with  thefpecious 
pretence  of  uniting  the  two  nations  in  fueh 
bonds  as  fhculd  improve  their  mutual  harmony, 
by  blending  their  interefts,  and  throwing  down 
all  diliinctions  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.  This  marriage  difpleafed  the  Mace¬ 
donians  very  much,  and  exafperated  his  chief 
courtiers*  when  it  was  feen  that  he  made  one  of 
his  (laves  his  father  in-law.  But  as,  after  murder¬ 
ing  Clitus,  no  one  dared  to  (peak  to  him  with  free¬ 
dom,  they  applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes 
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arfd  countenances,  for  they  had  nothing  elfe  left 
that  was  free. 

Alexander  having  thus  conquered  all  the  Per- 
fian  provinces,  now,  with  boundlefs  ambition,  re- 
folved  upon  a  perilous  march  into  India.  This 
country  was  confidered  as  the  richeft  in  the  world, 
not  only  in  gold,  but  in  pearls  and  precious  (tones, 
with  which  the  inhabitants  adorned  themfelves; 
but  being  willing  either  to  imprefs  his  foldiers  until 
an  idea  of  his  authority,  or  to  imitate  the  barba¬ 
rians  in  the  magnificence  of  their  titles,  he  was  re- 
folved  not  only  to  be  called,  but  to  be  believed, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter ;  as  if  it  had  been  pofiible  for  him 
to  command  as  abfolutely  over  the  mind  as  over 
the  tongue,  and  that  the  Macedonians  would  con- 
defcend  to  fall  proftrate  and  adore  him,  after  the 
Pertian  manner. 

To  foothe  and  cherish  thefe  ridiculous  preten- 
lions,  there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  thofe  com¬ 
mon  pelts  of  a  court,  who  are  more  dangerous  to 
princes  than  the  arrows  of  their  enemies.  But 
the  Macedonians,  indeed,  would  not  froop  to  this 
bafe  adulation  ;  all  of  them,  to  a  man,  refufing  to 
vary  in  any  manner  from  the  cultoms  of  their 
country.  Among  the  number  who  dildaincd  to 
offer  thefe  bafe  adulations,  wras  Callifthenes,  the 
philofopher ;  but  his  integrity  coft  him  his  life: 
he  was  accufed  of  being  privy  to  a  confpiracy 
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formed  by  Hermolaus,  a  young  officer,  upon  the 
life  of  the  king,  and  for  this  reafoii  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons.  He  foon 
found  that  he  had  no  mercy  toexpedt;  the  moft 
grievous  tortures  were  inflidted  upon  him,  in  order 
to  extort  a  confeffion  of  guilt;  but  he  perfifted  in 
his  innocence  to  the  laft,  and  expired  in  the  midft 
of  h  is  torments. 

The  kingdom  of  India,  for  which  Alexander 
nowfetout,  was  an  ex  ten  live  territory,  which  has 
been  ufually  divided  into  two  parts,  India  on  this 
fide,  and  India  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges. 
All  the  Indians  at  that  time  were  free,  nor  did 
they  even  adopt  the  bafe  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  in 
purchafmg  flaves  to  do  the  common  offices  of  life. 
The  people  of  that  country  were  then  divided 
into  feven  dalles:  the  fir  ft  and  moft  honourable, 
though  the  fmalleft,  were  the  guardians  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  the  fecond  and  the  greateft,  was  that  of  the 
huffiandman,  whofe  only  employment  was  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  ground;  the  third  was  that  ofherdfmen 
and  fhepherds,  who  led  the  herds  and  flocks  among 
and  mountains;  the  fourth  confided  of tradefmen 
and  merchants,  among  whom  pilots  and  feameii 
were  included;  the  fifth  was  of  foldiers,  whofe 
only  employment  was  war;  the  fixth  was  oi  ma- 
giftrates,  who  fuperintended  the  actions  of  others, 
either  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  and.  reported 
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the  whole  to  the  king;  the  feventli  clafs  confifted 
of  perfons  employed  in  the  public  councils,  and 
who  thared  the  cares  of  government  with  their  fo- 
vereign.  Thefe  orders  of  Rate  never  blended  nor 
intermarried  with  each  other;  none  of  them  were 
permitted  to  follow  two  profeffions  at  the  fame  time, 
nor  quit  one  clafs  for  another. 

Alexander,  having  entered  India,  all  the  petty 
kings  of  the  country  came  to  meet  him,  and  make 
their  fubmiffions.  On  his  march  he  took  the  eity 
ofNyfa:  he  then  marched  towards  Dssdala,  and 
difperfed  his  army  over  the  whole  country,  and 
took  poffeihon  of  it  without  refinance.  He  after¬ 
wards  went  forward  towards  the  city  of  Hagofa, 
which,  after  being  befieged  in  form,  furrendered  at 
difcretion.  He  next  attacked  the  rock  of  Aornos, 
which  was  deemed  inacceffible,  and  which  it  was 
faid  Hercules  himfelf  was  not  able  to  take;  but 
the  garrifon,  ftruck  with  the  vaftnefs  of  his  war¬ 
like  preparations,  in  a  panic  delivered  it  up  to  his 
army.  He  was  faid  to  have  been  very  much  elated 
with  his  fuccefs  in  reducing  this  fortrefs,  which 
had  bid  defiance  to  the  might  of  the  great  founder 
of  his  race.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Aclefli* 
mus,  and,  after  a  march  of  fix  teen  days,  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Indus,  where  he 
found  that  Hcepheftion  had  got  all  things  ready  for 
his  paffage,  purfuant  to  the  orders  he  had  before 
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received.  Here  be  was  met  by  Omphis,  a  king 
of  the  country,  who  did  homage  to  Alexander, 
and  made  him  a  prelent  of  fifty-fix  elephants,  and 
other  animals  of  prodigious  fize.  The  ambaffa- 
dors  from  Abifaries,  a  neighbouring  monarch, 
came  with  the  fame  offers,  fent  prefen ts,  and  pro- 
mifed  fidelity.  There  was  hill  a  third  monarch, 
whofe  name  was  Porus,  from  whom  Alexander 
expedted  fimilar  fubmiffion;  he  even  went  to  re¬ 
quire  it  of  him ;  but  Porus  anfwered,  with  great 
coldnefs,  that  while  he  could  fight,  he  fliould 
difdain  to  obey. 

In  purfuanceof  this  mcffage  Alexander  refolved 
to  enforce  obedience ;  and  giving  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  the  elephants  to  Omphis,  who  had  now 
changed  his  name  toTaxilus,  he  advanced  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  the  Ilydafpcs.  Porus  was  en¬ 
camped  on  the  other  fide  of  it,  in  order  todifpute 
the  palfage  with  him,  and  had  polled  at  the  head 
~of  his  army  eighty-five  elephants  of  a  prodigious 
fize  and  behind  them  three  hundred  chariots, 
guarded  by  thirty  thoufand  foot,  not  having,  at 
mod,  above  feven  thoufand  horfe.  This  prince 
was  mounted  upon  an  elephant  of  a  much  larger 
fize  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  he  himfelf  exceeded 
the  ufual  ftature  of  men:  fo  that,  clothed  in  his 
armour  glittering  with  gold  and  fdver,  he  appeared 
at  the  fame  time  terrible  and  majeftic.  rI  he  great- 
-  -  •  nefs 
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frefs  of  his  courage  equalled  that  of  his  ftature  ;  and 
he  was  as  wife  and  prudent  as  it  was  poffible  for 
the  monarch  of  fo  barbarous  a  people  to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy, 
but  the  river  they  were  obliged  to  pafs.  It  was 
four  furlongs  wide  (about  four  hundred  fathoms) 
and  fo  deep  in  every  part,  that  it  looked  like  a 
fea,  and  was  no  where  fordable.  It  was  vaftly 
impetuous,  notwithftanding  its  great  breadth,  for 
it  rolled  with  as  much  violence  as  if  it  had 
been  confined  to  a  narrow  channel ;  and  its 
raging,  foaming  waves,  which  broke  in  many 
places,  di (covered  that  it  was  full  of  flones  and 
rocks.  However,  nothing  was  fo  dreadful  as  the 
appearance  of  the  fliore,  which  was  quite  covered 
with  men,  horfes,  and  elephants.  Thofe  hideous 
animals  flood  like  fo  many  towers  ;  and  the  In¬ 
dians  exafperated  them,  in  order  that  the  horrid 
cry  they  made  might  fill  the  enemy  with  great 
terror.  However,  this  could  not  intimidate  an 
army  of  men  whofe  courage  was  proof  againfl  all 
attacks,  and  who  were  animated  by  anwininter- 
rupted  feries  of  profperities ;  but  then  they-  did 
not  think  it  would  be  poffible.  for  them,  as,  the 
banks  werefo  crowded,  to  furmotmt  the  rapidity 
of  the  ftream,  or  land  with  fafety. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity  with-  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  attended  the  paffage  of  this  narrow' 
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river ;  however,  he  refolved  to  attempt  it  by  night, 
and  chofe  one  wliofe  lightning,  thunder,  and  im¬ 
petuous  winds,  confpired  to  drown  the  noife  of 
his  troops  in  their  embarkation.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  venture  to  crofs  with  them  in  the  very  face 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  led  them  a  few  miles  higher 
lip  the  river,  where  the  jutting  out  of  a  rock  fa¬ 
voured  his  defign.  In  this  fituation  fcarce  any 
perfon  appeared  to  oppofe  their  defcent ;  and  the 
moment  Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  the 
forces  that  had  palled  with  him,  confifting  of  fix 
thoufand  foot,  arid  five  thoufand  horfe,  in  order 
of  battle. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  paffed 
the  river,  had  fentagainft  him  a  detachment,  com¬ 
manded  by  one  of  his  fons,  of  two  thoufand  horfe, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots.  Alexan¬ 
der  imagined  them  at  firlt  to  be  the  enemy’s  van¬ 
guard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them; 

■  but  being  informed  it  was  but  a  detachment,  he 
charged  them  with  fuch  vigour,  that  Porus’s  fon 
5'#as  killed  on  the  fpot,  with  four  hundred  horfes, 
and  all  the  chariots  were  taken. 

Porus  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of 
-Iris  Ion,  the  defeat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  Alex- 
def’s  approach,  refolved  to  go  and  meet  Alex¬ 
ander,  whom  he  juftly  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  he&d 
•^f-the  ehoiceft  troops  of  his  army.  Accordingly, 
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leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in  his  camp,  to  amufl5 
thofe  who  were  polled  on  the  oppofite  Ihore,  he 
fet  out  with  thirty  thoufand  foot,  four  thoufand 
horfe,  three  thoufand  chariots,  and  two  hundred 
elephants.  Being  come  into  a  firm,  fandy  foil, 
in  which  his  horfes  and  chariots  might  wheel  about 
with  eafe,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array, 
with  an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  He  polled  in  front,  and  on  the  firll  line,  all 
the  elephants,  at  a  hundred  feet  dillance  one  frotn 
the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  ferve  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  to  his  foot,  who  were  behind.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  enemy’s  cavalry  would  not  dare 
to  engage  in  thefe  intervals,  becaufe  of  the  fear 
thofe  horfes  would  have  of  the  elephants  ;  and 
much  lefs  the  infantry,  when  they  Ihould  fee  that 
of  the  enemy  polled  behind  the  elephants,  and  in 
danger  of  being  trod  to  pieces.  He  had  polled 
fome  of  his  foot  on  the  fame  line  with  the  ele¬ 
phants,  in  order  to  cover  their  right  and  left ;  and 
this  infantry  was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of  horfe, 
before  which  the  chariots  were  polled.  Such  was 
the  order  and  difpolition  of  Porus’s  army. 

Alexander  being  come  in  fight  of  the  enemy, 
waited  the  coming  up  of  his  foot,  which  marched 
with  the  utmolt  diligence,  and  arrived  a  little 
after :  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to 
take  breath,  and  not  to  be  led  fo  miich  fatigued 
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as  they  were  again®  the  enemy,  he  caufed  Ins 
horfe  to  make  a  great  many  evolutions,  in  order 
to  gain  time.  But  now  every  thing  being  ready, 
and  the  infantry  having  fufficiently  recovered  their 
vigour,  Alexander  gave  the  fignal  of  battle.  He 
did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the 
enemy's  main  body,  where  the  infantry  and  the 
elephants  were  pofted,  for  the  very  reafon  which 
had  made  Porus  draw  them  up  in  that  manner. 
But  his  cavalry  being  ftronger,  he  drew  out  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  and  marching  againft  the 
left  wing,  fent  Coenus  with  his  own  regiment  of 
horfe,  and  that  of  Demetrius,  to  charge  them  at  the 
fame  time,  ordering,  him  to  attack  their  cavalry  on 
the  left  behind,  during  which  he  himfelf  would 
charge  them  both  in  front  and  flank.  Seleucus, 
Antigonus.  andTauron,  who  commanded  the  foot, 
were  ordered  not  to  ftir  from  their  pofts,  till  Alex- 
der's  cavalry  had  put  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
as. their. foot,  into  diforder. 

Being  come  within  arrow- fhot,  he  detached  a 
tlioufand  bow-men  on  horfeback,  with  orders  for 
them  to  make  their  difcharge  on  the  horfe  of  Po- 
rus's  left  wing:  in  order  to  throw  it  into  diforder, 
whilft  lie  himfelf  -would  charge  this  body  in  flank, 
before  it  had  time  to  rally.  The  Indians  having 
joined  again  their  fquadrons,  and  drawn  them  up 
into  a,  narrower  compafs,  advanced  againft  Alex¬ 
ander. 
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antler.  At  that  inftant.  Coen  us  charged  them  ill 
the  rear,  according-  to  the  orders  given  him  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  face 
about  on  all  fides,  to  defend  themfelves  from  the 
thoufand  bow-men,  and  againft  Alexander  and 
Coenusi  Alexander,  to  make  the  beft  advantage 
of  the  confufion  into  which  this  fudden  attack  had 
thrown  them,  charged  with  great  vigour  thof’e  that 
had  made  head  againft  him ;  who  being  no  longer 
able  to  Rand  fo  violent  an  attack,  were  foon  broke, 
and  retired  behind  the  elephants,  as  to  an  impreg¬ 
nable  rampart.  The  leaders  of  the  elephants  made 
them  advance  againft  the  enemy’s  horfe ;  but  that 
very  inftant  the  Macedonian  phalanx  moving  on 
a  fudden,  furrounded  thofe  animals,  and  charged 
with  their  pikes  the  elephants  themfelves,  and  then- 
leaders.  This  battle  was  very  different  from  all 
thofe  which  Alexander  had  hitherto  fought for 
the  elephants  rufhing-  upon  the  battalions,  broke, 

-  with  inexpreftible  fury,  the  thickeft  of  them ;  when 
the  Indian  horfe,  feeing  the  Macedonian  foot  {top¬ 
ped  by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the  charge  : 
however,  that  of  Alexander  being  ftronger,  and 
having  greater  experience  in  war,  broke  this  body 
a  fecond  time,  and  obliged  it  to  retire  towards  t  :e 
elephants;  upon  which  the  Macedonian  horfe, 
being  all  united  in  one  body,  fpread  terror  and 
confufion  wherever  they  attacked.  The  elephants 
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being  all  covered  with  wounds,  and  the  greateft 
part  having  loft  their  leaders,  did  not  obferve 
their  ufual  order ;  but  diftra6ted  as  it  were  with 
pain,  no  longer  diftinguifhed  friends  from  foes  ; 
but  running  about  from  place  to  place,  they  over¬ 
threw  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  The 
Macedonians,  who  had  purpofely  left  a  greater 
interval  between  their  battalions,  either  made  way 
for  them  whenever  they  came  forward,  or  charged 
with  darts,  thofe  that  fear  and  the  tumult  obliged 
to  retire.  Alexander,  after  having  furrounded 
the  enemy  with  his  horfe,  made  a  fignal  to  his  foot 
to  march  up  with  all  imaginable  fpeed,  in  order  to 
make  a  laft  effort,  and  to  fall  upon  them  with  his 
whole  force;  all  which  they  executed  very  fuccefs- 
fully,  In  this  manner  thegreateft  part  of  the  Indian 
cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  a  body  of  their 
foot,  which  fuftained  nolefs  lofs,  feeing  themfelves 
charged  on  all  fides,  at  laft  fled.  Catorus,  who 
had  continued  in  the  camp  with  the  reft  of  his  army, 
feeing  Alexander  engaged  with  Porus,  crofted  the 
liver,  and  charging  the  routed  foldiers  with  his 
troops,  who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means 
killed  as  many  enemies  in  the  retreat,  as  had  fallen 
in  the  battle. 

The  Indians  loft,  on  this  occafion,  twenty  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  chariots,  which  were  all  broke  to  pieces, 

and 
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and  the  elephants,  that  were  either  killed  or  taken. 
Porus’s  two  Tons  fell  in  this  battle,  with  Spitacus, 
governor  of  the  province,  all  the  colonels  of  horfe 
and  foot,  and  thofe  who  guided  the  elephants  and 
chariots.  As  for  Alexander,  he  loft  but  fourfcore 
of  the  fix  thoufajid  foldiers  who  were  at  the  firft 
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charge,  ten  bow-men  of  the  horfe,  twenty  of  his 
horfe- guards,  and  two  hundred  common  foldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duty  both 
of  a  foldier  and  a  general  in  the  battle,  and  fought 
with  incredible  bravery,  feeing  all  his  horfe  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  greateft  pait  of  his  foot,  did  not 
behave  like  the  great  Darius,  who,  in  a  like  dif- 
after,  was  the  firft  that  fled  :  on  the  contrary,  lie 
continued  in  the  field  as  lone'  as  one  battalion  or 
(quad ron  flood  their  ground  ;  but  at  lafl,  having 
received  a  wound  in  the  Ihoulder,  he  retired  upon 
his  elephant,  and  was  eafily  diftinguilhed  from 
the.  reft  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  ftature,  and  his 
unparalleled  bravery.  Alexander  finding  who 
he  was  by  thofe  glorious  marks,  and  being  de- 
firous  of  faving  this  king,  fent  Taxilus  after 
him,  becaufe  he  was  of  the  fame  nation.  The  lajt- 
ter,  advancing  as  near  to  him  as  he  might  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  being  wounded,  called  to  him 
to  flop,  in  order  to  hear  the  meffage  he  had  brought 
from  Alexander.  Porus  turning  back,  and  feeing 
it  was  Taxilus,  his  old  enemy,  “How  !  lays  lie 
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is  it  notTaxilus  that  calls  ;  that  traitor  to  his  coun~ 
try  and  kingdom  !”  Immediately  after  which,  he 
would  have  transfixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he 
not inflantly  retired.  Notwithftanding  this  Alex¬ 
ander  was  ft  ill  defirous  to  fave  fo  brave  a  prince  ; 
and  thereupon  difpatched  other ,  officers,  among 
whom  was  Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
who  befought  him,  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  to  wait 
upon  a  conqueror  altogether  worthy  of  him  ;  after 
much  entreaty,  Petrus  eonfented,  and  accordingly 
fet  forward,  Alexander,  who  had  been  told  of 
his  coming,  advanced  forwards,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  with  fome  of  his  train.  Being  come 
pretty  near,  Alexander  flopped,  purpofely  to  take 
a  view  of  his  ftature  and  noble  mien,  lie  being 
about  five  cubits  in  height.  Porus  did  not  feem 
dejedfed  at  his  misfortune,  but  came  up  with  a  re- 
folute  countenance,  like  a  valiant  warrior,  whofe 
courage  in  defending  his  dominions  ought  to  ac¬ 
quire  him  the  efteem  of  the  brave  prince  who  had 
taken  him  prifoner.  Alexander  fpoke  firft ;  and, 
with  an  auguft  and  gracious  air,  afked  him  how 
he  defired  to  be  treated  ?  “  Like  a  king,”  replied 
Porus.  “But,  continued  Alexander,  do  you  afk 
nothing  more  ?”  “No,  replied  Porus,  all  things 
are  included  in  that  fingle  word.”  Alexander, 
ft  ruck  with  this  great  nefs'  of  foul,  the  magnanimity 
which  feemed  heightened  by  diftrefs,  did  not 
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only  reftore  him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other 
provinces  to  it,  and  treated  him  with  the  high  eft 
teftimonies  of  honour,  efteem,  and  friendship, — 
Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till  his  death.  It  is  hard 
to  fay  whether  the  viftor  or  the  vanquilhed  beft 
deferved  praife  on  this  occafion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  fpot  where  the 
battle  had  been  fought ;  and  another  in  that  place 
where  he  had  crofted  the  river.  He  called  the  one 
Nicasa,  from  his  vidlory  :  and  the  other  Bucepha¬ 
lus,  in  honour  of  his  horfe,  who  died  there,  not  of 
his  wounds,  but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  the 
laft  duties  to  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  had  loft  their 
lives  in  battle,  he  folemnized  games,  and  offered 
up  facrifices  of  thanks  in  the  place  where  he  had 
caffed  the  Hydafp&i. 

Alexander  having  now  conquered  Porus,  ad¬ 
vanced  into  India ;  which,  having  never  been  a 
warlike  nation,  hefubdued  with  the  rapidity  rather 
of  a  traveller  than  a  conqueror.  Numberlefs  petty 
ftates  fubmitted  to  him,  fenfible  that  his  ftay  would 
be  fhort,  and  his  conquefts  evanefcent. 

Alexander,  pafting  near  a  city  where  feveral 
Bracimians,  or  Indian  priefts  dwelt,  was  very  de- 
ftrous  to  converfe  with  them,  and  if  pofftble  to 
prevail  with  fome  of  them  to  follow  him.  Being 
informed  that  thefe  philofophers  never  made  vifits, 
buf  that  thofe  who  had  an  inclination  to  fee  them 
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muft  go  to  tbeir  houfes,  he  concluded  that  it 
would  be  beneath  his  dignity  to  go  to  them  ;  and 
not  juft  to  force  thefe  fages  to  any  thing  contrary 
to  their  laws  and  ufages.  Oneficritus,  the  phiiofp- 
pher,  who  had  been  a  difciple  of  Diogenes,  the 
Cvnick,  was  deputed  to  them.  He  met  not  far 
from  the  city  fifteen  Brachmans,  who,  from  morning 
ill  evening,  flood  always  naked  in  the  fame  pofture 
in  which  they  at  firft  had  placed  themfelves,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  city  at  night.  He  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  firft  to  Calanus  an  Indian,  reputed 
the  wifeft  man  ofhis  country,  who,  though  he  pro- 
fefied  the  praftice  of  the  moft  fevere  philofopby. 
had,  however,  been  perfuaded  in  his  extreme,  old 
age  to  attend  upon  the  court,  and  to  him  he  told 
the  occafton  ofhis  coming.  The  latter,  gazing 
upon  Oneficritus’s  clothes  and  fhoes,  could  not 
forbear  laughing ;  after  which  he  told  him,  —  That 
anciently  the  earth  had  been  covered  with  barley 
and  wheat,  as  it  was  at  that  time  with  duft  ;  that 
befides  water,  the  rivers  ufed  to  flow  with  milk, 
honey,  oil,  and  wine  ;  that  man’s  guilt  had  occa- 
fioned  a  change  of  this  happy  condition  ;  and  that 
Jupiter,  to  puuifh  their  ingratitude,  hadfentenced 
them  to  a  long,  painful  labour.  That  their  re¬ 
pentance  afterwards  moving  him  to  compaflion,  he 
had  reftored  them  their  former  abundance;  how¬ 
ever,  that  by  the  courfe  of  things  they  feemed  to 
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be  returning'  to  their  ancient  confufion. — This  re¬ 
lation  thews  evidently,  that  tliefe  philofophers  had 
tome  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  fir  ft  man,  and 
of  the  evil  to  which  he  had  been  fentenced  for 
his  fins. 

Oneficritus  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  them 
to  quit  their  auflere  way  of  life,  and  follow  the 
fortune  of  Alexander,  faying— “  That  they  would 
find  in  him  a  generous  matter  and  benefactor,  who 
would  heap  upon  them  honour  and  riches  of  all 
kinds.”  Then  Mandanis,  affuming  a  haughty  phi- 
lofophical  tone,  anfwered,  “That  he  did  not  want 
Alexander,  and  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  as  well  as 
himfelf;  that  he  was  exempted  from  want,  defire, 
or  fear :  that  fo  long  as  he  fliould  live,  the  earth 
would  furnifh  him  with  all  things  neeeffary  for  his 
fubfiflence,  and  that  death  would  rid  him  of  a 
troublefome  companion  (meaning  his  body)  and 
fet  him  at  full  liberty.”  Calanus  appeared  more 
tradable,  and  notwithflanding  the  oppolition,  and 
even  the  prohibition  of  his  fuperior,  who  re¬ 
proached  him  for  his  abjed  fpirit,  in  hooping  fo 
low  as  to  ferve  another  mailer  befides  God,  he 
followed  Oneficritus,  and  went  to  Alexander’s 
court,  who  received  him  with  great  demon tt  rations 
of  joy.  As  it  was  Alexander’s  chief  ambition  to 
imitate  Bacchus  and  Hercules  in  their  expeditions 
jnto  theJEaft,  he  refolved  like  them/  to  penetrate 
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as  long  as  he  coulcl  find  new  nations  to  conquer. 
However,  his  foldiers,  fatiated  with  fpoil,  and  fa¬ 
tigued  with  repeated  encounters,  at  laft  began  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  wildnefs  of  his  ambition. 
Some  bewailed  their  calamities  in  fuch  terms  as 
raifed  compaffion ;  others  infolently  cried  out, 
“That  they  would  march  no  further.”  The  chief 
objebi  of  the  king’s  wilhes,  was  to  invade  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Agramenee,  a  prince  who  lived  beyond 
the  great  river  Ganges,  and  who  was  able  to  bring 
into  the  field  two  hundred  tlioufand  foot,  two 
thoufand  elephants,  twenty  thoufand  liorfe,  and 
two  thoufand  armed  chariots.  The  foldiers,  how¬ 
ever,  refufed  to  wander  over  thofe  great  deferts 
that  lay  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  more  terrible 
to  them  than  the  '  greateft  army  the  Eaft  could 
rnufter.  He  addrefied  them  in  the  molt  perfuafive 
terms  not  to  leave  their  general  behind  :  he 

threatened  them  that  he  would  take  his  Scythian 

• 

and  his  Perfian  foldiers,  and  with  them  alone 
make  conquelts  worthy  of  his  name  and  of  his 
glory  ;  but  (till  the  Macedonian  foldiers. perfifted, 
fullen  and  inflexible,  and  at  laft  complied,  after 
many  perfuafive  orations,  only  to  follow  him  to¬ 
wards  the  South,  to  difcover  the  neareft  ocean, 
and  to  take  the  courfe  of  the  river  Indus  as  their 
infallible  guide. 


For 
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For  this  expedition  he  embarked  in  a  fleet  con¬ 
fiding  of  eight  hundred  veffels,  as  well  gallies  as 
boats,  which  carried  the  troops  and  provifions; 
After  five  days  failing,  the  fleet  arrived  where  the 
Hydafpes  and  the  Acefines  mixed  their  dreams. 
There  the  Ibips  were  vetymuph  fliattered,  becaufe 
thefe  rivers  unite  with'prodigious  rapidity.  At  lad 
he  came  to  the  country  of  the  Oxydraci  and  the 
Mallis,  the  moft  valiant  people  in  the  Eaft  :  how¬ 
ever,  Alexander  defeated  them  in  feveral  engage¬ 
ments,  difpoffdfed  them  of  their  ftrong  holds, 
and  at  lad  marched  againft  their  capital  city,  where 
the  greateft  part  of  their  forces  were  retired.  It 
was  upon  this  occalion  that,  feizing  a  fcaling 
ladder,  himfelf  fird  mounted  the  wall,  followed 
only  by  two  of  his  officers :  his  attendants  be¬ 
lieving  him  to  be  in  danger,  mounted  fwiftly  to 
fnccour  him,  but  the  ladder  breaking,  he  was  left 
alone.  It  was  now  that  his  raflmefs  became  his 
fofety ;  for  leaping  from  the  wall  into  the  city, 
which  was  crowded  with  enemies,  fword  in  hand, 
he  repulfed  fnch  as  were  neared,  and  even  killed 
the  general,  who  advanced  in  the  throng.  Thus 
with  his  back  to  a  tree  that  happened  to  be  near, 
he  received  all  the  darts  of  the  enemy  in  a  Afield, 
and  kept  even  the  bolded  at  a  didance.  At  lad, 
an  Indian  difcharging  an  arrow  of  three  feet  long, 
it  pierced  his  coat  of  mail  and  his  right  bread, 

and 
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and  fo  great  a  quantity  of  blood  iflued  from  the 
wound,  that  lie  dropped  his  arms,  and  lay  as  dead. 
The  Indian  came  to  ftriphim,  fuppofing  him  really 
what  he  appeared ;  but  Alexander  that  inftant  re¬ 
called  his  ipirits,  and  plunged  a  dagger  iu  his  fide. 
By  this  time  a  part  of  the  king's  attendants  came 
to  his  fuccour,  and  forming  themfelves  round  his 
body,  till  his  foldiers  without  found  means  of 
burlting  the  gates  laved  him,  and  put  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  without  diftinefion  to  the  fword. 

The  wound,  which  at  firfi,  feemed  dangerous, 
having  in  the  fpace  of  fix  or  feven  days  a  molt 
favourable  appearance,  Alexander  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  fhewed  himfelf  to  the  army,  who 
feemed  to  view  him  with  infatiable  pleafure.  Thus 
continuing  his  voyage,  and  fubduing  the  country 
on  each  fide  as  he  pafied  along,  the  pilots  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  fwell  of  the  river  that  the  fea 
could  not  be  far  diftant;  and  they  informed  the 
-king  that  they  already  felt  the  breezes  of  the 
ocean.  Nothing  fo  much  aftonifhed  the  Mace¬ 
donian  foldiers  as  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide.  Accuftomed  to  the  gentle  floods  of  the 
Mediterranean,  they  were  amazed  when  they  faw 
the  Indus  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  overflow  the 
country,  which  they  confidered  as  a  mark  of  divine 
:  refen tmentj  they  were  no  lefs  terrified  feme  hours 
after,  when  they  faw  the  river  forfake  its  banks, 

and 
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and  leave  thofe  lands  uncovered  which  it  had  fo 
lately  Overflowed.  Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  nine 
months,  he  at  laft  flood  upon  the  fliore  ;  and  after 
having  offered  facrifices  to  Neptune,  and  having 
looked  wifhfully  on  the  broad  expanfe  of  waters 
'before  him,  lie  is  laid  to  have  wept  for  having  no 
more  worlds  left  to  conquer.  Here  he  put  an  end 
to  his  excurftohs:  and  having  appointed  Nearchus 
admiral  of  hi§  fleet,  with  orders  to  coafl  along  the 
Indian  fliore  as  far  as  the  Perfian  gulph,  he  fet 
out  with  his  army  for  Babylon. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  hardfliips  which  his 
"army  fuftained  in  their  return  :  palling  through 
a  country  destitute  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  they 
were  obliged  to  feaft  on  the  beads  of  burden,  and 
were  forced  to  burn  thofe  rich  fpoils,  for  the  fake 
"of  which  they  had  encountered  fo  many  dangers  j 
Thofe  difeafes  aifo  that  generally  accompany  fa- 
Triine,  -completed  their  calamity,  and  deftroyed 
"them  in  great  numbers.  The  king’s  fortitude  ap¬ 
peared  to  great  advantage  on  this  trying  occafion. 
The  army  being  in  abfolute  want  of  water,  forne 
foldiers  were  fent  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  fpring. 
They  fortunately  fell  upon  one;  but  it  yielded 
them  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water.  With 
what  they  had  got,  the  foldiers  returned  rejoicing 
to  theking,  who,  inftead  of  drinking  it,  poured  it 
upon  the  ground ;  unwilling  that  his  foldiers  flfouM 

fuftain 
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Riftain  a  calamity  in  which  he  refufed  to  bear  a 
part.  This  generous  aft  infpired  the  foldiery  with 
frefh  fpirits.  After,  a  march  of  tbreefcore  days, 
they  arrived  in  the  province  of  Gedrofiaf  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  which  fbon  banilhed  from  the  minds  of 
.tile  foldiery  all  their  former  difficulties.  Alexander 
paffed  through  the  country  not  with  the  military 
pomp  of  a  conqueror,  hut  in  the  licentious  difguife 
of  an  enthufiaft :  -ft ill  willing  to  imitate  Bacchus, 
he  was  drawn  by  eight  horfes,;  on  a  fcafrold-  in  the 
form  of  a  fquare  ftage,  where  he  palled  the  days 
and  nights  -in  feaftinc’.  Alone:  the  roads  where  he 

O  0-0 

paffed  were  placed  calks  of  wine  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  raid  thefe  the  foldierv  drained  in  honour 

*/ 

of  their -mode dei tv.  The- whole  country  echoed 

*/  «/ 

with  the  found  of  inflr-uments  knd  the  howling  of 
:  bacchanals,  who,  with  their  hair  diffievel led,  with 
frah-tic  mirth,  ran  up  and  down;  ahandoningthem- 
TMves  to  every  kind  of  lewcinefsh  This ;  vice  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  a  much  more 1  forbudable  nature  in 


-  the-king’smind  ;  for  it  always  endamed  his  paffibns 
Jo' cruelty,  and  the  executioner  generally  crowned 
feaft.  •  - 

While  he  refreffied  his-  -army  'in '-thefe  parts, 


’Neiirehu's  was  returned' from  hisJe*peHiti8n‘‘  arioftg 
*'1»^'"oaft,  and  brought Trim  ftrange  accounts  of  the 


-gokf  fo  be  found  in  fomCTflfords,  isfticf'df  the  Woh- 

O  r  --u  •  'p 

defa'that  were  to  bt'feen  itr  others';  lie  TvS?$  theVe- 

t  ’•  0  '  fore 
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fore  commanded  to  make  fome  farther  difcoveries; 
and  then  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
to  meet  the  king  at  Babylon.  He  here  alfo  exe¬ 
cuted  an  a&  of  rigorous  juftice  upon  Cleander 
and  others,  who  had  formerly  been  the  minifters  of 
His  vengeance  in  cutting  off  Parmenio.  Againft 
thefe  murderers  great  complaints  had  been  made 
by  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  in  which  they 
had  commanded  ;  and  fucli  was  the  complexion 
of  ther  crimes,  that  nothing  but  the  certain  ex¬ 
pectation  of  Alexander’s  never  returningfrom  India 
could  encourage  them  to  commit  fuch.  All  men 

o 

were  glad  to  fee  them  delivered  over  to  juftice. 
Cleander,  with  fix  hundred  foldiers,  whom  he  had 
employed,  were  publicly  executed ;  every  one 
rejoicing  that  the  anger  of  the  king  was  at  laft 
turned  againft,  the  minifters  of  his  vengeance.  As 
Alexander  drew  nearer  to  Babvlon.  he  vifited  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus,  in  the  city  of  Pafargada ;  and 
here  he  put  a  Perlian  prince,  whofe  name  was 
Orfmes,  to  death,  at  the  indiftation  of  Bagoas,  an 
eunuch,  who  falfely  accufed  Orfines  of  robbing 
the  tomb.  Here  alfo,  Calanus,  the  Indian,  having 
lived  fourfcore  and  three  vears,  without  ever  hav- 
ing  been  afflidted  with  ficknefs,  now  feeling  the 
approaches  of  diforder,  refolved  to  put  himfelf  to 
death.  Alexander  imagined  he  might  eafily  be 
difluaded  from  his  defign ;  but  finding,  in  oppo- 
Vol.  IL  P  fition 
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fi  tion  to  all  the  arguments  he  could  ufe,  that  CaV 
lanus  was  inflexible,  he  gave  orders  for  erecting  a 
funeral  pile  for  him,  upon  which  the  Indian  was 
refolved  to  die. 

Calanus  rode  on  horfeback  to  the  foot  of  the 
funeral  pile  ;  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods  ; 
caufed  libations  to  be  performed,  and  the  reft  of 
the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  which  are  practifed 
at  funerals ;  cut  off  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  in  imitation 
of  victims  ;  embraced  fuch  of  his  friends  as  were 
prefent ;  intreated  them  to  be  merry  that  day,  and 
to  feaft  and  caroufe  with  Alexandei ;  alluring  them 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  foonfee  that  prince 
in  Babylon.  After  faying  thefe  words,  he  afcended 
with  the  utmoft  cheerfulnefs,  the  funeral  pile,  laid 
himfelf  down  upon  it,  and  covered  his  face;  and, 
when  the  flame  reached  him,  he  dqj  not  make  the 
leaft  motion  ;  but,  with  a  patience  and  conftancy 
that  furprized  the  whole  army,  continued  in  the 
lame  pofture  in  which  lie  at  firft  had  laid  himfelf, 
and  completed  his  facrifice,  by  dying  agreeably 
to  the  ftrange  fuperftitions  of  the  enthufiafts  of  his 
country.  Alexander  pundtually  obeyed  him  in 
his  admonitions  to  debauchery.  A  banquet  fol¬ 
lowed  the  night  after,  in  which  Promacus  received 
a  talent  as  a  prize,  for  having  drank  the  largeft 
quantity  of  wine:  he  furvived  his  victory,  how¬ 
ever,,  but  three  days;  and  of  the  reft  of  the  guelts, 
v , ..  •  Eorty- 
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forty-one  died  of  their  intemperance.  From  Pa- 
fargada  Alexander  proceeded  to  SuPa,  where  he 
married  Statira,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Darius, 
and  gave  her  youngeft  fitter  in  marriage  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite  Hephceftioil.  Fourfcore  Perfian  ladies  of 
rank  were  given  to  the  principal  favourites  among 
his  captains.  The  nuptials  were  folemnized  after 
the  Perfian  manner.  He  likewife  feafted  all  the 
Macedonians  who  had  married  before  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  related,  that  there  were  nine  thoufand 
guefts  at  this  feaft,  and  that  he  gave  each  of  them 
a  golden  cup  for  their  libations.  Upon  this  acc.a- 
fion  there  appeared  at  Sufa  three  hundred  young 
foldiers,  dreffed  in  the  Macedonian  manner,  whom 
Alexander  intended  particularly  to  favour,  in  order 
to  check  the  unrulinefs  of  his  veterans,  who  had 
but  too  juft  r^fon  to  murmur. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  employed  in  Perfia, 
a  new  commotion  was  carrying  on  in  Greece. 
Harpalps,  whom  Alexander  had  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Babylon,  being  difgufted  with  his  mailer’s 
cruelty,  and  ambitious  of  power  himfelf,  went 
over  into  Greece  with  immenfe  films,  which  he 
railed  from  the  plundered  prifoners  of  Perfia.  He 
had  credit  enough  to  affemble  a  body  of  fix  thou¬ 
fand  foldiers,  and  with  thefe  he  landed  at  Athens : 
money,  at  that  time,  being  thought  all-powerful 
in  Greece,  he  lavished  immenfe  fums  among  the 

P  2  mercenary 
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mercenary  orators,  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  “people.  Of  all  tliefe,  Phocion 

■  ;* ,  v  '  ;•  ^  ;  •  *-,  iC;  .T!?-/! y!  ^  )  ;■ '?  J  r ••• .  ,*» 

alone,  to  whom  he  offered  feven  hundred  talents, 

'■-v  •  -  •’  '  T-  R*  'Z  "  ‘  •  T  V  v'1. 

preferved  his  well-known  integrity,  and  remained 
inflexible :  his  difintereftednefs  had  Iona:  been  an 
object  of  admiration,  even  in  the  time  of  Philip. 
Being  offered  a  great  fum  of  money,  if  not  for 
Iris  own  acceptance,  at  leaft  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children  “  If  my  children,”  cried  Phocion, 

->  ‘ji  jj  ry,' .  ;]  '  p,  m"  L  ^  v  •  g 

<  f  refemble  me,  the  little  fpot  of  ground,  with  the 

r.i  ■? v* ’  f.  > '  "  \  \  ®  u  1 

prodace  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which 
has  raffed  me  to  the  glory  you  mention,  will  be 
fufficient  to  maintain  them ;  if  it  will  not,  I  do 
not  intend  to  leave  them  wealth,  merely  to  ftimu- 
late  ^nd  heighten  their  luxury.”  Alexander  having 
likewife  fent  him  an  hundred  talents.  Phocion 
anted  thole  who  brought  them,  why  Alexander 
fent  him  fo  great  a  fum,  and  did  not  remit  any 
to  the  reft  of  the  Athenians  ?  It  is,  replied  they, 

30  ifi  •; "?■£-  ^  r  'ij  *  -  ~  -  r  •  .f '  >7, 7"  .  •  17c 

becaufe  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  the  only  ’ 
juft  and  virtuous  man.  Phocion  replied,  Let 
him  fuffer  me  ftill  to  enjoy  that  character,  and  be 
realty  what  I  am  taken  for.  This,  therefore,  was 
hot  a  character  to  be  corrupted;  on  the  contrary, 
he  ufed  an  hrs  ihrluehce  to  prevent  the  luccefs  of 
paths,  'who  being  ordered  by  the  aftembly  to 


0 


depart  the  city,  loft  all  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

”  1 

hawollof  vans  7t;;.  rh  ; 
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This  commotion  was  fcarcely ,  quelled  when 

another  en  fued,  in  confequence  of  a  declaration, 
by  which  all  the  Macedonians,  who  From  their  age 
or  infirmities  were  unable  to  bear,  the  fatigues  of 

' :  *-«  •--$!  *■  ■  ;  (  i")  •;  .  i  v  .  ’  » 1  i. T  P  i  j  in  ■  °  ' 5  a 

war,  ihould  be  fent  back  to  Greece.  They  with 

ft/;.,  ;  ^  J  ' 

feditious  cries  unanimoufiy  demanded  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  difchayged  from  his  fervice,  murmuring 
againft  him  as  a  defpifer  of  his  braveft  troops,  and 
as  a  cruel  king,  who  wanted  not  their  abfence,  but 
their  delhudHon.  Alexander,  however,  a6ted  with 

::  ih  Jr  j,.  ?■  ,  Jr  yZJJ 

that  refolution  upon  this  ocrafion,  which  always, 
marked  his  charadter.  Being  feated  on  his  tribunal, 
ofjuftjce,  he  rullied  among  the  principal  muti¬ 
neers,  feizecl  thirteen,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
iiVimediateiv  puni/hed.  The  fo’diers,  amazed  at 
his  intrepidity,  with-held,  their  complaints,  and 
with  down  caft  eyes  feemed  to  beg  for  mercy. — 
You'.defired  a  clifefiarge,  cried  he  :  go  then,  and 
publiili  to  the  world  that  you  have  left  your  prince 

•  I  ’/■  0::  r  J  v  ,  J  r 

t^>  the  mercy  or  ltrangjers;  from  henceforth,  the 
Pernans  flialj  be  my  guards.  This  menace  ferved 
only  to  increafe  the  ninety  anq  the  conlternation 
or  his  troops  :  they  attended  him  with  tears  and 

'  ■'  1  >  1  J  . ; ' 1  *;  i  )'*.}  fsn  .  . 

lamentations;  till  at  lau,  foftened  by  their  peni- 

lO  1^03111  JOj  1  Q,/r  f  J  {  1  Oj  j.jf  '  >  i  ..1 4 

tence,  he  once  niore  took  them  into  favour  and 

c  Hr,  on!  ra  fojnamo  ■gfiiaa  oriv  ainaqiaH 

affection. 

Now,  fecure  from  infurre&ion,  he  gave  himielf 
dp  to  mirth  and  feafting;  his  army  was  followed, 
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by  all  the  minifters  of  pleafure ;  he  fpent  whole 
nights  and  days  in  immoderate  drinking,  and  in 
one  of  thofe  exceffes  Hephoeftion  loit  his  life. 
This  courtier  was  the  moft  intimate  friend  of 
Alexander.  Craterus  alone,  of  all  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,.  feemed  to  difpute  this  honour  with  him. 
Craterus,  as  the  king  ufed  to  fay,  loves  the  king, 
hut  Hephoeftion  loves  Alexander.  The  death  of 
this  favourite  threw  the  monarch  into  exceftive 
ibrrow;  he  feemed  to  receive  no  confolation  ;  he 
even  put  to  death  the  phyftcian  who  attended 
him ;  and  the  extraordinary  funeral  honour  cele¬ 
brated  at  his. arrival  in  Babylon,  marked  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  affliction. 

After  various  combats,  conquefts,  cruelties,  fob 
lies,  and  exceffes,  Alexander  arrived  at  Babylon. 
On  his  approach  to  the  city  many  finifter  omens 
were  obferved ;  on  which  account  the  Chaldeans, 
who  pretended  to  forefee  future  events,  attempted 
to  perfuade  him  not  to  enter  that  city.  The  Greek 
philofophers,  on  the  other  hand  difplayed  the 
futility  of  their  predictions.  Babylon  was  a  theatre 
for  him  to  difplay  his  glory  on  ;  and  ambaffadors, 
from  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  were  there 
in  readinefs  to  celebrate  his  triumphs.  After 
making  a  moft  magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience 
to  the  ambaffador,  with  a  grandeur  and  dignity 

fuitable 
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Suitable  to  his  power,  yet  with  the  affability 'and 
politeuefs  of  a  private  courtier.  ‘  r,  - 

At  that  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to 
have  been  read  publicly  in  the  affembly  atr  the 
Olympic  games,  whereby  the  fever  a  l  cities'  of 
Greece  were  commanded  to  permit  all  exiles  to 
return  into  their  native  country,  thofe  excepted 
who  had  committed  facrilege,  or  any  other  crime 
deferving  death  ;  ordering  Antipater  to  employ 
an  armed  force  againft  fuch  cities  as  fhould  refufe 
to  obey.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  affembly ; 
but  the  Athenians  and  iEtolians  did  not  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  put  orders  in  execution 
which  feemed  to  interfere  with  their  liberty 

Binding  Babylon,  in  extent  and  conveniency, 
fuperior  to  all  the  other  cities  in  the  Eaft,  he 
refolved  to  make  it  the  feat  of  his  empire  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  was  defirous  of  adding  to  it  all  the 
ornaments  poffible.  Though  he  was  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  projects  of  this  kind,  and  in  fchemes 
even  beyond  human  power  to  execute,  he  fipent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  time’ in  fuch  pleafiires  as 
this  magnificent  city  afforded.  But  his  pleafures 
often  terminated  in  licentioufnefs  and  riot.  Tile 
recent  lofs  of  Hephoeftion  ;  the  fad  remembrance 
which  he  {till  had  of  the  iniquitous  death  of  the 
virtuous  Callifthenes,  and  of  the  gallant  Clitus  ; 
but  above  all,  of  the  barbarities  exercifed  on  Par- 

P  4  menio, 
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menio,0'aiWl  hls^  innode’ttt  foh  jj'  the  idea  of  thefe 
fhockingf  event's  sfeftering  his  mind,  had  caft  a 
thick  gloom  over"  hts  fpirits ;  to  diffipate  which 
required  the  application  of  foine  very  powerful 
remedy.  The  remedy  to  which  he  had  recourfe 
was,  intemperance.  He  was,  ofcourfe,  often  in¬ 
vited  to  banquets,  at  which  he  drank  immode¬ 
rately.  On  a  particular  occafion,  having  fpent 
the- whole  night  in  a  debauch,  a  fecond  was  pro- 
pdfe#$o  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  drank  to 
fuchexcefs,  that  he  fell  upon  the  floor;  to  appear¬ 
ance:  dead;  and  in  this  lifelefs  manner  was  carried, 
a  fad^lpedacle-of  debauchery,  to  his  palace.  The 
fever  .©on  tin ued, '  with  fome  intervals,  in  which  he 
gave  the  necefiary  orders  for  the  failing  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  land  forces,  being 
pelfuaded^he  flrOtdd  'foon  recover. But  at  laft, 
finding  hifirfelf  pa  ft  all  *  hopes,  and  his  voice  be¬ 
ginning  to' fell, bfte  gave  his  ring  4o3?erdiccas  with 
orders  tp1  convey;  his'-  eorpfe  to  the  temple  ofh 
Arnfti on;1  ,  He  ftruggl ed,-  however,  with  d eath  for T - 
fomeThnep  and  railing  hiinfelf  upon  his  elbow,  lie 
gave  hfi> hand  to  thefotcliers,  who  preffed  tokifs  it  :■  * 
beiftg  then  afked,  to  whom  he  would  leave  his  em¬ 
pire,  -  he  anfwered,  ‘ — To  the': moft1  worthy.  H 

diceas  enquiring  at  what  -time  he  fhould  pay  him  ' 
divih  honours,  he  teplied, — When  you  arc  happy. 
With  thefe  wohdsj  he  ’expired,  ^  being  ^thirty-two> ■< 
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years  and  eight  months  old,:  -of  which  he  had  • 
reigned  twelve,  with  more  fortune  than  ykjbttehorP; 

Ily  the  death  ,of  this  jlluftidous  eonqueroiv  were 
fulfilled  many  of  the  prophecies ,  of  .the  faeredr. 
writers.  One  of  them  is  fingularly-ftriking :  ‘/  The 
temple  of  Beius  thall  be  broken  down  unto  the  -1 
ground,  ,neyer  to  rife  from  its  rums.”:  That  the: 
word  of  God  might  ftand  firm,  Alexander  is- cut.  L- 
off,  at  the  very  infant  he  is  preparing  to  rebuild  t 
tliat  temple,  and  to  reftore  Babylon  to  its  wonted  : 
fplendor,  Alexander  left  one  fon ;  he  was  named  . 
Hercules,  and  was  born  of  Barfine,  the  daughter  of 
Artabafus,  and  widow  of  Memnon.  Both  Roxana,  a 
and  Statira,  are  faid  to  have  been  left  pregnant.rr, 
Jin  whatever  light  we  view  this  monarcl^: 
fliall  find  little  to  admire,  and  lefs  to  imitate. 
That  courage  for  which  he  was  celebrated,  is  but  q 
a  fubordinate  virtue ;  that  fortune  which  ft  ill  at-  ft 
tended  him,  was  but  an  accidental  advantage ; 
that  difcipline  which  prevailed  in  his  army,  was.  \ 
produced  and  cultivated  by  his  father,;  but  his  \ 
intemperance,  ihis  cruelty,  his  vanity,-  his  pa^ioni  A 
for  ufelefs  eon^uefts,  were  all  his  own.  His 
tories,  however^ ,'  ferved  to  crown  the  pyramid. flfsd 
Grecian  glory ;  they  ferVed  to  ifiew,  to  wh$t  atiq 
degree  the  arts  of  peace  can  promote  thpf^  of  w&iotb 
In  thisrpi&ure,  we  view  a  combination ,  of  Lpetry : b 
ftafces,  by ,  the  arts I  of  refinement,- 1  grq wihgi mote V,’ 
vrr  rr  than 
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than  a  match  for  the  reft  of  the  world  united ;  and 
leaving  mankind  an  example  of  the  fuperiority  of 
intellect  over  brutal  force. 

The  fucceffors  of  Alexander  feized  upon  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  his  extenfive  empire ;  and  what  he 
gained  with  much  fatigue  and  danger,  became  a 
prey  to  men  who  fheltered  their  ambition  under 
the  fandtion  and  glory  of  his  name.  They  had 
been  taught  by  him  a  leffon  of  pride;  and  as  he 
would  never  fulfer  an  equal,  his  numerous  fuc¬ 
ceffors  could  not  think  of  admitting  a  fuperior. 
They  continued  their  difputes  for  dominion,  un¬ 
til  in  fome  meafure  they  deftroyed  each  other  ; 
and  as  no  governments  were  ever  worfe  conducted 
than  theirs,  fo  few  periods  of  hiftory  were  ever 
Jeft  in  greater  darknefs,  doubt,  and  confufiom 
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CHAP.  XV. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  GREECE,  FROM  THE  DE’ 
SI' RUCTION  OF  THEBES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
ANTIPATER. 

,y  ^  |  '  '  r  • 

HEN  a  general  convention  of  the  Rates 
declared  a  Macedonian  king  captain-ge- 
pieral  of  their  forces  again  ft  the  barbarians,  they 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Greece  had  ceafetl 
to  act  a  primary  part,  and  fallen  from  the  rank 
Hie  had  held  among  the  nations.  The  diftradtions 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  reclaiming  her  dignity ;  and  this 
opportunity,  indeed,  the  neither  overlooked  nor 
negledted.  But  the  fame  caufes  which  fubjedted 
the  degenerate  Greeks  to  a  foreign  power,  ren¬ 
dered  all  their  efforts  to  recover  their  liberty  iu- 
effedtual.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  Philip,  or  the 
vigour  of  Alexander,  that  fubdued  the  Grecian 
Rates,  though  thefe  contributed  to  precipitate  their 
fall:  is  was  a  relaxation  of  manners  that  ruined 
Greece;  it  was  the  infolence of profperity,  which, 
by  provoking  internal  jealoufy  and  difeord,  in¬ 
vited  the  ambition  of  neighbouring  and  powerful 
Rates  and  princes.  Thefe  caufes  continued  to 
operate  with  increafing  force,  and  humbled  the 

Grecians 
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Grecians  under  whatever  power  preponderated  in 
the  countries  with  which  they  were  fur, rounded. 
The  Macedonian  was  only  exchanged  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  yoke ;  and  the  Roman  for  that  of  different 
tribes  of  barbarians  ;  until  at  laft,  about  the  mid- 
die  of  the  fifteenth*  century,  they  foupd  a  me¬ 
lancholy  repofe  in  the  liability  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

The  Grecian  Hates,,  during  this  long  period, 

;  !  '  ■  ,  *  •  1 

being  under  the  influence  of  foreign  councils,  and 
the  controul  of  foreign  arms,  had  loft  their  exift- 
ence  as  a  nation.  But  neither  did  thcv  fubmitr 
to  flay  cry  without  a  druggie,  nor  d  id.  yhe  power 
which  fubverted  their  government  deface,  at.  once, _ 
their  national  character,  or  deftrov,  but  by  de- 

-<(■  ■-  „  ;  j  .  , :  ;;  iV . ,  .  m.  ^  /  . 

gr'ees,  the  various  effects  which  flowed  from  their 

.  .  V.  ‘lUll  .  10  #  i'ilS.H  SpU3(>  311J  07  UUl 

original  genius  and  political  inftitntions.  It  is 
propofed,  in  what  follows,  to  trace,  amidft  the  re- 

1  1  nib  IO  HOI 

volutions  of  nations,  the  remains  of  Greece;- -to , 
take  a  fummary  view  of  her  efforts  for  the  reco- 
very  of  expiring  liberty;  to  trace  thofe  features 
that  remained  thelongeft  unfull ied  by  the  infedlioa  , 
of  barbarifm;  and  thofe  efforts  of  genius,  wh^ch,  . 
furviviug  the  diffolution  of  the  ftate,  continued,  . 

— — —  ~  “  <>'-  ,  -  .  ;•  'V 

*  From  the  acceffion  of  Alexander  to  the  thr-one 
of  Mactdon to  tfie  Jacking  of  ConJantifjQplp  in,: 
1445’;  a Jpace  upwards  of  1500  years. 

fie  .. 


and 
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and  ftill  continue,  to  enlighten  and  refine  the 

n^''«ifeH.vr  isbctix  anam-iO 
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1  The  fevere  punHliment  inflicted  by  Alexander1 

on  tKe  city  of  Thebes,  the  vigilance  and,  vigour 
> .  f.'.  ■,  -  ■  -  ,  .  \  :yF:’£,r/ 

of  Antipater,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 

charge  of  his  affairs  in  Europe,  with  the  prog  refs 

■  La  |.|3  v‘  •  [ixf^lin  ‘jflj  tq 

of  the  Macedonian  arms  in  Afia^  alarmed  and, 

■  ■  *  c,  -  -  -T  •  c,  VtOnOflEl 

over-awed  the  nations  of  Greece,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Macedonian  and  Perfian  gold  corrupted  tlfeir 
morals,-  and  divided  and  confounded  their  couhcils.^ 
But,  even  in  this  Situation  of  affairs,  Sparta  darecf 
to  Hand  forth  fingty  the  affertor  of  ancient  liberty. 
Being1' guarded,  in  fome  meafure,  by  her  political 
cotiffttution,  againft  the  arts  of  corruption,  flie 
refilled  the  feducements  of  the  Macedonian  emif- 


faries,  and  exhibited  a  noble  example  of  patriot- 
inn  to  the  Other  Hates  of  Greece.  Her  throne 
was  adorned  by  an  aflive,  brave,  and  intrepid 
hing,  Agis,  the  fon  of  Archidamus,  and  grandfon 
of  the  renowned  Agefilaus.  It  was  he  who  in- 
fufed  into  the  Spartan  deputies  that  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition  which  they  fhewed  to  the  measures  ofr 


Alexander,  in  the  general  convention^  o^pf^* 
ftates ;  by  which  he  at  once  reprobated  the  Greeks  1 
for  their  abject  fubmiflion,  and  fignified  to'Ylieir1 
ufurper,  that  fome  fparlcs  of  indepen  den  ce^e^~ 
ft  ill  left  in  Greece.  He  had  lhown  himffif  wor* 
thy  of  the  honours  of  royalty,  long  before"  fie  wi^'; 
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inverted  with  them,  by  his  fpirited  condudt  at  the 
court  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Having  been  fent 
thither  in  the  quality  of  ambaffador,  that  proud 
monarch,  who  had  been  ufed  to  receive  a  number 
of  ambaffadors  from  the  other  Grecian  ftates,  faid, 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  “  What!  from  Sparta 
“  but  one?”  “  Why,  replied  Agis,  I  was  fent 
“  but  to  one.”  When,  on  another  occafion,  one 
of  the  creatures  of  that  prince  told  him,  that  “  Phi- 
“  lip  would  not  allow  him  to  fet  a  foot  in  any  other 
“  part  of  Greece:”  “Well,  faid  he,  it  is  lucky 
“  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  room  at  home.” 

In  the  beginning  of  Alexanders  reign,  Agis 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  oppofe  him  by  his 
arms,  well  knowing,  that  the  fu  peri  or  number  of 
the  Macedonian  troops,  and  the  high  fpirits  with 
-which  feverai  fuccefsful  campaigns  had  expired 
them,  had  rendered  any  attempt  of  that  kind  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous.  But  he  thwarted  his  meafures 
as  mijch  as  he  could  by  his  counfels ;  and  was  fully 
.determined  to  embrace  the  very  firft  occafion  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  his  country.  After  the 
battle  of  Ifi’us,  a  great  many  mercenaries  fled  out 
ofPerfia;  of  thefe  he  entitled  into  the  fervice  of 
Sparta  upwards  of  eight  thoufand,  and  immedi^te^. 
iy  declared  for  the  Perfian  king.  He  eftablithed 
a  regular  correfpondence  with  that  monarch,  by 
which  he  was  informed  of  Alexander's  various 

movements 
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movements  and  fuccefifes.  He  received  money 
from  Perfia,  to  enable  him  to  profecute  his  de- 
figns  j  and  having  formed  a  powerful  confederacy 
in  Peloponnefus,  refolved  to  lofe  no  time  in  com* 
mencing  hoftilities.  It  mull  be  remarked  here, 
that  Cleomenes,  the  other  Spartan  king,  took  no 
fliare  in  thefe  tranfaSions.  His  advanced  age  ad¬ 
mitted  not  of  vigorous  exertions,  and  he  was  con¬ 
tented  to  fee  the  military  operations  of  the  ftate 
directed  by  his  colleague,  in  whole  abilities  he 
placed  entire  confidence.'  When  Agis,  therefore, 
had  made  the  neceffary  preparations,  he  failed 
Over  to  Crete,  where  he  excited  an  infurre&ion, 
and  eftablilhed  the  power  and  the  government  of 
the  Spartans.  Having  returned  from  that  expe¬ 
dition,  he  again  renewed  his  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
mote  difaffedtion  among  the  Grecian  Hates.  His 
applications  to  them  were  now  more  open,  and 
they  were  alfo  more  fuceefsful.  The  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Darius  at  Arbela,  had  juft  been  received 
in  Greece,  and  the  minds  of  all  men  were  alarmed 
by  the  rapidity  of  Alexander’s  conquefts.  A  more 
feafonable  opportunity  could- not  have  offered  it- 
felf,  for  Agis  to  promote  his  defigns.  He  forth¬ 
with  fet  himfelf  to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the 
great  dangers  that  threatened  them:  he  fh owed 
them,  that  the  eflfefits  of  Alexander’s  victories 
would  be  the  fubjugation  of  all  the  eaft ;  and  the 

natural 
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natural  confequence  of  that  fubjugation  the  re-* 
turn  of  the  vi&or  to  load  them  with  chains :  a  ftate 
of  degradation,  in  his  opinion,  more  humiliating, 
and  more  disgraceful,  than  the  vileft  condition  of 
Perfian  flaves.  The  Greeks  felt  the  weight  of  his 
remonftrances,  and  were  ready  to  fecond  his  in¬ 
tentions.  An  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
two  thoufand  horfe,  was  levied,  with  which  force 
Agis  took  the  field,  and  marched  againft  Megalo¬ 
polis,  the  only  city  in  Peloponnefus  that  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  Alexander  for  its  Sovereign.  Anti¬ 
pater  was,  at  that  time,  employed  in  quafhing  a 
rebellion  which  had  taken  place  in  Thrace;  but, 
On  hearing  of  the  operations  of  the  Peloponnefians, 
he  adjufted  matters  in  Thrace,  in  thebeft  way  that 
circum fiances  would  allow,  and  drew  off  his  troops 
to  combat  a  more  dangerous  foe.  His  army  con¬ 
fided  of  forty  thoufand  men.  Great,  however, 
as  his  Superiority 'wag,  Agi3  did  not  Seek  to  avoid 
>  an  engagement:  So  that  a  general  adtion  foon  en- 
Sbed,  in  which  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  were 
routed.  The  loft  on  each  fide  was  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  men.  Agis  himfelf  fell,  but  he  fell 
glorioufly.  Having  been  diftinguifhed  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  during  the  battle,  and  havingreceived  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wounds,  when  the  rout  became  general,  his 
foldiers,  who  were  bearing  him  on  their  ihoulders, 
were  likely  to  be  furroundcd  :  on  feeing  which, 

he 
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he  commanded  them  toV’t  him  down,  and  to  pre- 
lerve  themfelves  by  flight,  for  the  future  fervices 
of  their  country.  His  foldiers  obeyed' ;  he  was 
left  alone,  and  on  his  knees  he  fought  and  killed 
feveral  of  the  Macedonians,  whom  he  continued 
to  engage  till  he  was  run  through  the  body  with 
a  dart.  Thus  fell  Agis,  one  of  the  mod  virtuous 
and  valiant  men  that  his  country  had  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  He  had  reigned  nine  years. 

Had  the  bold  fchemes  of  Agis  fucceeded,  all 
Greece  would  have  probably  revolted.  Not  only 
would  the  different  Rates  have  endeavoured  to 
protedf  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  but  they 
would  have  carried,  in  their  turn,  the  arms  of 
Greece  into  Macedon.  Alexander’s  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  would  have  been  endangered,  and  all  his 
plans  of  foreign  conqueft  overthrown.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Agis  was  fo  precipitate  in  taking- 
up  arms  againft  Macedon.  Had  he  proceeded 
more  deliberately  and  circumfpebtly  ;  had  he 
either  waited  till  he  fliould  have  increafed  his 
army  at  home,  or  obtained  fuccour  from  Perfia 
his  countrymen,  animated  by  their  flattering 
lituation,  and  rouzed  by  the  recolle&ion  of  the 
glorious  deeds  of  their  aneeftors,  might  not  only 
have  checked  the  growing  power  of  Macedon, 
but  prolonged  the  reputation  and  confequence  of 
Greece. 

Vol.  II.  Q  The 
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The  fubfequent  reigns  of  the  Spartan  kings  were 
fo  unimportant  and  fo  obfcure,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  known  of  them  but  their  names,  and 
thofeof  a  few  of  the  leading  men.  Eudemidas, 
the  fon  of  Agis,  afcended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  was  more  virtuous  and 
/wife  than  any  of  his  fucceffors  ;  and,  fortunately 
for  mankind,  his  excellent  qualities  were  all  of  the 
gentle  and  moderate  kind.  They  were  fuch  as 
led  him  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  his  fubjedls, 
that  the  bleffings  of  peace,  even  in  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
gradation,  are  fuperior  far  to  thofe  precarious, 
fleeting  honours,  which  princes  often  purchafed 
at  the  ex  pence  of  the  wealth  and  blood  of  their 
fubje&s. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  fo  ineenfed  by  the 
lofs  of  Agis,  whom  they  all  revered  and  loved, 
that  they  refolved  to  profecute  the  war  at  all  events. 
There  were,  liowever,  in  Sparta,  a  few  who  op- 
poled  this  refolution  ;  and  of  that  number  was  Eu¬ 
demidas.  A  faying  of  his  on  that  occnfion,  is 
worthy  of  being  remembered.  “  Why,  fir,”  faid 
a  certain  citizen  to  him,  “  do  you  alone  advife  the 
“  continuance  of  peace,  when  all  your  fubjedls 

are  for  war?”  “  Becaufe,”  anfwered  the  king, 
“  I  wifli  to  convince  them,  that  what  they  want 
“  would  be  injurious  to  them.’7  When  another  of 
his  fnbje&s  was  magnifying,  in  his  prefence,  the 

victories, 
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ticlories  which  their  anceftors  had  won  from  the 
Ferfians,  and  was  from  thence,  drawing  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  renewing  hoftilities  againft  Ma- 
cedon,  “You  perhaps  think,”  faid  Eudemidas, 
“  that  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  make  war  againft  a 
“  thoufand  fheep,  as  againft  fifty  wolves.”  Hav¬ 
ing,  one  day,  gone  by  accident  into  the  fchool  of 
Xenocrates  the  philofopher,  and  obferved  that  he 
was  very  old,  heafked  one  of  thofe  who  ftood  next 
to  him,  what  was  the  old  man's  profession.  Upon 
being  anfwered  that  he  was  a  wife  mail  who  fought 
after  virtue,  “  Alas,”  faid  be,  is  he  feeking  itat 
“  thefe  years  !  when  then  will  he  make  ufe  of  it  ?” 
And  when,  as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  Alexander 
caufed  the  return  of  all  the  exiles  that  belonged  to 
Greece,  thofe  of  Thebes  excepted,  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the  Olympic  games ;  “  Tis  a  hard 

“  cafe,  O  ye  Thebans,  ”  faid  Eudemidas,  “  but 
“  at  the  fame  time  very  honourable  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
“dent,  that  of  all  the  Greeks,  Alexander  fears 
“  you  only.” 

Antipater  having  fucceeded  to  his  with  in  crufh- 
Jng  the  infurreCtion  in  Peloponnefus,  and  having 
cut  off  Agis,  who  was  the  chief  fpring  of  that  in- 
furreeftion,  he  refolved  to  render  Alexander’s  power 
in  Greece  ftill  more  complete,  and  his  authority 
more  indifputable.  The  moft  formidable  enemy 
which  Macedon  had  ever  known  in  that  country, 
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was  Demofthenes  ;  the  effedts  of  whofe  eloquence 
had  been  felt  both  by  Philip  and  his  fon.  On 
Demofthenes,  therefore,  Anti  pater  determined  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  :  and  afitoccalion  for  doing 
fo  foon  offered.  Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  having  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his 
mafter,  fled  for  protedtion  to  Athens.  During 
the  time  that  he  had  commanded  in  Afia,  he  had 
amalfed  an  enormous  quantity  of  treafure,  with 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  degenerate  Athenians 
over  to  his  defperate  caufe.  His  expectations 
were  not  altogether  vain.  Many  of  the  chief 
orators,  allured  by  the  golden  profpedts  which  were 
fet  before  them,  tendered  their  fervices,  and  gave 
him  reafon  to  think  that  they  could  enfurehim  of 
faf’ety.  Two  of  the  orators,  however,  were  ftill 
uncorrupted  ;  thefe  were  Phocion  and  Demofthe¬ 
nes.  Phocion  is  faid  to  have  withftond  every  fo- 
licitation,  and  to  have  rejedted  every  offer  which 
Harpalus  could  make  with  difdain.  Demofthe- 
nes’s  virtue  is  faid  to  have  been  equally  inflexible 
for  a  while;  fo  high,  indeed,  did  his  indignation 
rife,  when  he  flrft  beheld  Harpalus,  diftributing 
his  bribes  among  the  people,  that  he  ftood  up  and 
made  a  warm  oration  againft  him,  treating  him  no 
otherwife  than  as  a  villain,  who  had  robbed  his 
mafter,  and  who  was  come  to  Athens  to  involve 
the  nation  in  a  frefli  war  with  Alexander.  But  he 
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foon  changed  his  tone ;  for  when  Harpalus  was 
landing  his  treafures,  a  golden  cup,  of  immenfe 
value  and  beautiful  workmanfhip,  is  faid  to  have 
caught  his  eye  Harpalus  obferving  that  he 
looked  at  it  with  more  than  ordinary  earneftnefs, 
begged  of  him  to  take  it  up,  and  poife  it  in  his 
hand.  When  he  had  done  fo,  he  afked  Harpa¬ 
lus  what  might  be  the  value  of  it.  “  To  you,  fir,”, 
replied  Harpalus,  “  it  fhall  bring  twenty  talents 
and  that  very  evening  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fent, 
with  twenty  talents,  to  the  orator’s  houfe.  De- 
mofthenes  was,  next  day,  to  have  delivered  his 
opinion  refpedting  the  propriety  of  granting  pro¬ 
tection  to  a  Macedonian  culprit.  But  when  he 
was  called  upon,  he  fhowed  his  throat  bound 
round  with  feveral  rollers,  on  account  of  a  bad 
cold  which  he  had  caught.  A  wit  was  faid  to  have 
obferved,  on  that  oceafion,  that  “  the  orator  had 
got  a  golden  quinfey.”  In  a  very  fhort  time, 
a  rumour  went  abroad  that  Alexander  had  heard 
that  the  Athenians  had  fuffered  Harpalus  to  take 
refuge  in  their  city,  and  that  he  was  fo  incenled, 
that  he  was  juft  about  to  difpatch  a  formidable 
fleet,  to  punifli  them  for  their  treachery;  This 
rumour  infpired  the  greateft  conflernation,  and 
Harpalus  was  immediately  expelled  from  the  city. 
An  enquiry  was  now  fet  on  foot,  refpefting  thofe 
perfons  who  had  accepted  of  prefents  from  Har 
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palus.  This  was  the  inftrument  by  which  Antipa* 
ter  was  to  deftroy  Demofthenes.  He,  with  feve- 
ral  others,  was  impeached :  a  profecution  com¬ 
menced  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which 
finding  him  guilty  of  receiving  gold  from  Harpar 
Jus,  he  was  fined  in  fifty  talents.  Being  unable  to 
pay  fo  large  a  Jura,  he  v7as  forced  to  go  into 
fiani /lament. 

This  change  in  the  condition  of  Demofthenes, 
has  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  opinions  relpecling  the 
caufe  of  it.  The  moft  reafonable,  as  alfo  the  moil 
probable  one  is,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  malice 
of  his  rival  orators,  added  to  the  terror  which  the 
threat  of  Antipater  had  occafioned  in  the  Areo¬ 
pagus.  Demofthenes  is  fully  exculpated  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Paufanias.  Plutarch  affures  us,  that 
that  orator  was  the  very  fir  If  perfon  who  propofed 
that  thofe  who  had  been  fufpected  of  receiving- 
bribes,  Ihould  be  brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  ;  and  had  he  been  guilty,  fays  the 
hiftorian,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  been 
fo  forward  in  the  affair.  Paufanias  again  informs 
us,  that  Harpalus  having  fled  to  the  iflandol  Crete, 
was  there  flain  by  his  o\\  n  fei  vants ;  that  his  chief 
fervant,  who  was  likewile  his  confidant,  falling  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Philoxenus,  -was  by  him  put  to  the 
torture,  that  he  might  thereby  be  compelled  to 
difcover  which  of  the  Athenians  had  accepted 
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of  Harpalus’s  gold.  From  his  confeffion  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Demofthenes  was  innocent.  Philoxe- 
nus,  who  was  an  officer  in  Alexander’s  fervice, 
and  an  avowed  enemy  to  Demofthenes,  has  con¬ 
firmed  this  fa6t. 

Antipater’s  deep  policy  in  promoting  the  above 
charge  againft  Demofthenes,  has  very  juftly  been 
admired.  He  thereby  freed  Macedon  of  the 
greateft  obftacle  to  her  ambition,  and  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians  for  a  chearful  acquief- 
cence  in  the  meafures  of  the  friends  of  Alexander, 
by  convincing  them,,  that  he  who  had  made  the 
ftrongeft  profeffions  of  patriotifm  and  zeal  for  the 
profperity  of  Greece,  had,  all  the  while,  been  aim¬ 
ing  only  at  his  own  perfonal  aggrandizement. 

With  the  lofs  of  Agis,  Sparta  was  difarmed  ; 
and  with  Demofthenes  tied  the  very  iifi?  and  foul 
of.  the  foreign  operations  of  the  Athenians.  One 
would  think  that  thefe  events,  fo  fatal  to  Greece, 
would  have  tended  to  ftay  the  unaccountable  re- 
fentment  of  A  lexander  ;  but  they  had  no  fuch  ef- 
fe6t.  There  ftill  remained  an  act  by  which  he 
might  opprefs  that  once  flourithing  nation  ;  and 
that  abt  he  was  refolved  to  fee  accompliihed.  The 
violence  of  political  con  tells,  and  of  unfuccefsful 
expeditions  againft  foreign  enemies,  had  filled  all 
the  cities  of  Greece  with  exiles  Their  number, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  is 
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laid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  .twenty  thou- 
fand.  Alexander,  who  never  hefitated  at  any 
thing-  that  could  either  promote  his  ambition,  or 
confirm  his  power,  forefaw  advantages  that  were 
likely  to  arile  from  a  judicious  management  of 
thefe  unhappy  men.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  if 
he  fliould  be  the  means  of  redo  ring  to  them  then- 
former  rights  and  immunities,  they  would,  from 
a  principal  of  gratitude,  attach  themfelves  to  his 
intereft.  Greece,  he  thought,  by  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  his  fcheme,  might  be  brought  to  a  total 
fubmiffion  to  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  :  for  it  would  naturally  produce  convul- 
fions  in  the  dates,  by  the  manifold  transfers  of 
power  and  property  which  would  attend  it:  whence 
a  very  favourable  conjuncture  would  be  afforded 
for  him  to  ftep  in,  and  extinguifh  thofe  fparks  of 
freedom,  which  appeared  fo  irreconcileable  with 
his  general  fyftem  of  government.  Proclamation 
was  accordingly  made,  in  filename  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  monarch,  at  the  Olympic  games,  “  That 
“all  the  exiles  (thofe  only  who  had  been  guilty 
“of  atrocious  crimes)  fliould  be  forthwith  re- 
“  ftored  to  their  refpeCtive  cities  :  and  that  thofe 
“  cities  which  fliould  refufe  to  admit  them,  fhould 
“  be  forced  to  compliance  by  dint  of  arms.” 

So  unprecedented,  fo  infolent  a  command,  could 
not  fail  to  roufe  the  indignation  of  a  people  who 
r  enjoyeti 
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enjoyed  the  name,  at  lead,  of  being  free.  It 
eonftrained  them  to  reflect  on  the  glory  which 
their. anceftors  had  enjoyed  in  the  happier  times 
of  Themiltocles  and  of  Cimon,  and  to  compare 
that  glory  with  the  difgrace  \vhich  overwhelmed 
them  now.  Sunk  as  they  were  in  effeminacy  and 
idlenefs,  they  neverthelefs  entertained  in  their 
minds  ideas  of  independence,  which  a  retrofpeX 
to  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers  inflamed  and 
heightened.  They  had  boldly  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  Alexander’s  pretenflons  to  divinity.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  had  taken  courage  to  fine  one  of  their  ci¬ 
tizens  for  talking  of  having  Alexander  enrolled 
with  the  gods  of  their  country':  and  they  had 
patTed  fentence  of  death  on  another,  who  being 
on  an  embaffy  to  Alexander,  had  been  fo  mean 
as  to  pay  him  divine  honours.  Thei’e  were,  in¬ 
deed,  but  fmall  exertions:  fuch,  however,  as  they 
were,  they  ferved  to  fhow  that  Greece  was  not  yet 
fully  prepared  to  Hoop  to  a  tyrant.  But  all  the 
former  inftances  of  Alexander’s  ufurpations  were 
outdone  by  that,  which  was  to  compel  them  to 
receive  into  their  fociety  men  whofe  crimes  had 
juftly  feparated  them  from  their  former  connexions. 
That  aX  was  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  their  civil 
and  municipal  privileges,  and  was  the  groffeft  in- 
fult  that  any  tyrant  could  have  devifed.  But 
Greece  did  not  fubmit  to  it.  The  Athenians 
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feemed  to  feel  the  indignity  with  fuperior  poig¬ 
nancy  ;  nor  were  they  at  any  pains  to  ftifle  their 
refentment.  They  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  all 
the  neighbouring  ltates  for  the  purpofe  of  pro¬ 
moting  an  infurre&ion  ;  with  many  of  which  they 
were  very  fuccefsful.  The  iEtolians,  mindful  of 
fome  proud,  reproachful  terms,  which  Alexander 
had  ufed,  efpoufed  the  general  caufe  with  par¬ 
ticular  zeal. 

Such  was  the  afpedt  of  affairs  when  the  news 
of  Alexander’s  death  reached  Greece :  news  which 
added  frefh  fpirits  and  vigour  to  all  the  operations 
of  the  infurgents.  Thofe  who  had  not  already  re¬ 
volted,  now  ran  to  arms,  drove  out  the  Macexlo-. 
nians  who  were  refiding*  among  them,  and  haftened 
to  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of  Leoflhe- 
nes,  the  Athenian,  who  had  already  collected  a 
very  confiderable  army. 

It  was  now  that  Demofthenes  was  recalled  from 
banifhment.  His  love  for  his  country,  though 
forced  by  its  decrees  ro  part  with  thofe  to  whom 
he  was  peculiarly  attached,  had  remained  undi- 
rninifhed.  He  had  accompanied  the  Athenian 
ambaffadors  in  their  progrefs  through  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and,  by  the  powers  of  his  elocution,  had  . 
gained  many  friends  to  the  caufe  which  they 
fought  to  maintain.  He  was  defervedly  extolled 
for  his  oppolition  to  Pythyas,  an  abettor  .of  the: 
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Macedonian  caufe,  who  flrove  to  fow  diffention 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  “The  Athe- 
“  nians,”  faidPytheas,  ‘‘may  belikened  unto  afs’s 
“  milk,  which  is  a  certain  indication  of  ficknefs 
“being  in  any  houfe  into  which  it  is  brought  ; 
“  for  when  they  appear  in  any  city,  we  may  with 
“  certainty  pronounce  that  city  to  be  diftempered.” 
—  “  True,”  anfwered  Demoftheues,  “  but  as  afs’s 
“  milk  is  a  reftorative  of  health,  fo  are  Athenian 
“  counfels  of  diftempered  ftates.  ”  It  was  in  con- 
ftderation  of  fuch  fervices  as  ihefe,  that  Demofthe- 
nes  was  invited  to  participate  again  in  the  pleafures 
of  his  native  country.  The  invitation  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  very  flattering  marks  of  refpeft. 
A  galley  was  difpatched  to  iEgina,  where  he  was 
refiding,  to  convey  him  to  Athens.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  city,  the  citizens  of  every  rank  and 
fex  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  fafe  return.  By  the  laws  of  his  country,  the 
fine  which  had  been  impofed  on  him  could  not 
be  remitted.  His  fellow  citizens,  therefore,  bein°p 
folicitous  that  he  ffiould  lie  under  no  fort  of  re- 
ftraint,  nominated  him  to  the  office  of  preparing 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Confervator,  againfl;  the 
feaft  of  that  deity,  with  an  appointment  of  fifty 
talents,  the  nett  amount  of  his  fine.  This  being 
paid,  Demofthenes  began  afrelh  to  harangue  in 
favour  of  Athenian  liberty. 
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Leofthenes  had  now  got  together  a  very  power¬ 
ful  army,  with  which  he  marched  againft  Antipa¬ 
ter.  As  foon  as  that  general  received  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  Leofthenes,  being  aware  of  the 
inferiority  of  his  troops  to  thofe  of  the  Athenian, 
he  fent  off  a  courier  to  Craterus,  then  acting  in 
Cilicia,  to  requeft  a  fupply.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  marched  his  troops  into  Theffaly,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  But  the  Thef- 
falians,  when  they  faw  the  confederated  Greeks 
advancing,  and  perceiving  how  greatly  fuperior 
their  army  was  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  immediately  deferted  to  them.  Antipater, 
however,  was  not  difcouraged  :  he  ventured  to 
engage  the  enemy  ;  but,  being  routed,  he  was 
forced  to  betake  himfelf  to  flight.  He  led  off  his 
men  in  good  order;  and  having  arrived  at  Lamia, 
a  city  in  Theffaly,  he  caufed  the  place  to  be  forti¬ 
fied,  and  with  eight  or  nine  thoufand  foot  prepared 
to  make  a  defperate  defence.  The  Athenians 
advanced,  and  attacked  the  city  :  but  finding  it 
too  well  fortified  to  be  eafily  taken  by  ftorm,  they 
fet  themfelves  down  before  it,  in  hopes  of  carrying 
it  by  a  regular  fiege.  Thefe  dawnings  of  fuccefs 
had  greatly  elated  the  minds  of  the  Athenians. 
They  had  once  more  feen  their  invaders  con- 
ftrained  to  retire  within  their  native  limits.  Their 
countrymen  feemecl  to  act  with  unufual  unanimity 
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and  energy;  and  they  thought  they  had  now  reafon 
to  look  for  a  return  of  their  ancient  greatnefs. 
But  Phocion’s  ideas  were  different  ;  he  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  expofe  their  infatuation,  and  to 
check  their  mifguided  ardour;  well  knowing  that 
they  polfeffed  neither  fnfticient  condancy  nor 
vigour  to  carry  on  a  fuccefsful  war  with  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  “  What  do  you  think,”  faid  one  of  his 
leaders  to  him,  “  will  be  the  mod:  proper  time  for 
going  to  war?”  “  When  the  young  men,”  replied 
he,  “keep  within  the  bounds  of  regularity ;  when 
the  rich  are  liberal  in  their  donations  ;  and  the 
orators  ceafe  to  rob  the  date.”  During  thefe 
commotions  there  is  not  a  word  faid  of  Demofthe- 
nes.  Perhaps  Phocion,  with  whom  he  then  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendlhip,  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  by  converfation,  which  he  never  could 
do  by  public  fpeaking,  that  every  idea  of  oppo- 
fition  to  Macedon  was  now  become  vain  and  ex¬ 
travagant. 

Difficulties,  and  long  habits  of  military  expe* 
rience  had  made  Antipater  fruitful  of  refources. 
Though  every  day  attacked  by  frefli  troops,  he 
maintained  his  fituation,  and  feemed  not  to  abate 
either  in  fpirit  or  ftrength.  Making  at  lad,  a 
Sudden  Tally  upon  the  workmen,  he  threw  them 
into  great  diforder ;  and  Leodhenes,  who  hadened 
to  their  abidance,  was  unfortunately  killed  with  a 
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ftone.  This  incident  greatly  difcouraged  the  A  the" 
nians.  They  dicl  not,  however  refinquifli  their 
fvftem  of  conqueft :  they  chofe  Antiphilus  their 
general  and  purfued  Antipater,  who  had,  by  his 
fpirited  Tally,  efcaped  from  Lamia.  Shortly  after 
that  event,  they  fell  in  with  the  Macedonians, 
under  Leonatus,  and  completely  routed  them  :  but 
fuch  repeated  fncceffes  were  their  ruin.  Over¬ 
joyed  with  the  victories  which  they  had  gained, 
and  filled  with  contempt  at  the  feeble  lefiftance 
made  by  the  Macedonians,  many  of  them  returned 
home,  to  boaft  of  the  triumph  of  their  arms,  and 
to  congratulate  their  friends  on  the  return  of 
ancient  freedom.  The  period  of  their  rejoicing 
was  fhort.  Antipater  having  received  a  ftrong 
reinforcement  from  Cilicia,  under  the  command 
of  Craterus,  advanced  towards  Cranon,  a  city  in 
Theflaly,  where  he  engaged  and  quite  difcomfited 
the  enemy,  who  were  led  on  by  Antiphilus  and 
Mem  non.  Though  the  confederates  loft  only  five 
hundred  men  in  this  battle,  yet  their  fpirits  were 
fo  broken  by  it,  that  they  immediately  fued  for  a 
peace.  To  grant  a  general  peace  was  not  An¬ 
tipater’s  defign  ;  he  willied  to  fee  the  Athenians 
more  thoroughly  humbled.  He  therefore  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  vanquilhed,  that  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon 
feparate  treaties  with  them,  and  to  hear  what  were 
their  demands.  This  propofition  the  Grecians 
3  rejedled 
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rejedled  with  fcorn  ;  but  finding  that  feveral  cities 
belonging  to  their  allies  in  Thelfaly,  fell  daily 
before  the  enemy,  they  were  glad  to  accept  of  any 
terms.  In  a  ihort  time,  therefore,  Antipater  had 
granted  to  every  Hate,  and  to  every  city,  except 
Athens,  whatever  they  demanded.  In  this  dif- 
trefsful  fituation,  Phocion,  with  fome  other  orators, 
was  delegated  by  the  Atheniaus,  to  fue  for  peace 
from  Antipater,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Cad- 
mrea.  Phocion  entreated  that  the  terms  might  be 
adjufted  there;  butCraterus  infilled  upon  marching 
the  Macedonians  into  Attica,  and  opening  the  trea¬ 
ty  at  the  gates  of  Athens  ;  alledging,  “That  it  was 
unreafonable  to  burden  their  friends  with  an 
army,  while  they  were  treating  with  an  enemy.” 
Antipateracknowledged  the  jultice  of  whathefaid  ; 
“  but  yet,”  fubjoined  he,  “  let  us  grant  this  fingle 
favour  to  Phocion.”  The  favour  was  granted,  and 
a  peace  was  concluded  ;  but  the  terms  of  it  were 
equally  fubverfive  of  Athenian  honour  and  power. 
Demofthenes  and  Hyperides  were  to  be  delivered 
up  ;  a  diftin&ion,  which  they  no  doubt  owed  to 
their  fuperior  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  their  country. 
The  democracy  was  to  be  abolilhed  ;  the  ancient 
mode  of  raifing  taxes  reftored  ;  the  obnoxious 
were  to  forfeit  their  municipal  rights  ;  Athens  was 
to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  and  to  defray 
the  expences  of  the  war.  Phocion,  who  may  be 
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fuppofed  to  have  had  more  influence  with  Anti¬ 
pater  than  any  other  Athenian,  on  account  of  his 
pacific  difpofition,  was  not,  with  the  utmoft  exer¬ 
tions  of  his  eloquence,  able  to  preferve  his  native 
city  from  the  ignominy  of  being  garrifoned  by 
Macedonian  foldiers.  He  ufed  every  argument 
which  could  be  dictated,  either  by  his  fear  of 
ihame,  or  his  regard  for  liis  country’s  honour  ;  but 
he  could  not  prevail ;  determined  on  oppreffion, 
the  victor  remained  unmoved.  Menyllus,  a  man 
of  an  amiable  temper  of  mind,  and  a  friend  of 
Phocion’s  was  fent  to  Athens  to  command  the 
new  garrifon.  Upwards  of  twelve  thoufand  Athe¬ 
nians  were  disfranchifed.  Many  of  thefe  found 
their  condition  fo  infupportable,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  go  into  Thrace,  and  to  fettle  there  as 
Macedonian  colonifts 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  meffenger  who  brought 
the  firft  accounts  of  that  difgraceful  treaty,  De- 
mofthenes  fled  to  Calauria,  a  fmall  ifland  oppofite 
to  Troczene.  He  was  confcious  of  having  ren¬ 
dered  too  effential  fervices  to  his  country  to  have 
any  hopes  that  Antipater  would  (hew  him  mercy. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  Archias,  a  player,  was 
fent  to  find  him  out.  Being  informed  that  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  which  had 
been  railed  in  that  ifland;  thither  Archias  bent  his 
courfe.  He  found  the  patriot  orator  fitting,  more 
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collefted  ancl  coinDofed  than  his  natural  timidity 
gave  reafon  to  expect  that  he  would  be.  He  tried 
to  perfuade  him  to  return  home;  a  (Turing  him  that 
Antipater  would  treat  him  humanely.  Demofthe- 
nes,  who  knew  better  than  Archias  did  what  were 
the  difpofitions  of  Antipater,  faid — “O,  Archias, 

I  never  was  much  moved  with  you  as  a  player; 
and  now  I  am  as  little  moved  with  you  as  a  ne- 
goeiator.”  When  Archias  began  to  preft  him 
hard,  he  begged  leave  to  withdraw  a  little  farther 
into  the  temple,  in  order  to  write  a  few  lines  to  his 
family.  When  he  had  got  to  the  place  where  he 
was  to  write,  he  put  a  poifoned  quill  into  his  mouth, 
and  chewed  it,  as  he  ufually  did  other  quills,  when 
he  was  very  thoughtful.  The  poifon  beginning  to 
operate,  he  turned  towards  the  tragedian,  and  faid, 
“  Now,  Sir,  you  may  aft  the  part  of  Creon,  in 
the  tragedy,  as  foon  as  you  pleafe,  and  caft  out 
this  body  of  mine  unburied.”  He  defired  to  be 
fupported  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  being  un¬ 
willing  to  pollute  it  by  his  death;  but  as  he  paffed 
by  the  altar,  he  expired. 

Some  hiftorians  have  been  at  pains  to  refute 
this  account  of  the  death  of  Demofthenes  ;  al¬ 
leging,  that  he  died  of  grief  and  a  broken  confti- 
tution  ;  but  their  account  of  the  event  is  neither 
fo  probable,  nor  fo  well  attefted,  as  that  which  has 
now  been  given. 
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The  Athenian  citizens,  who  had  Hot  forfeited 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Antipater,  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  tranquility  and  affluence,  which  had 
been  for  a  long  time  unknown.  For  many  years 
they  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  diffentions 
which  invariably  attend  a  democracy.  This  form 
of  government  Antipater  had  abolifhed :  he  had 
put  them  nearly  upon  the  fame  footing  on  which 
they  flood  in  thofe  virtuous  days,  in  which  they 
had  profpered  by  the  wife  inftitutions  of  Solon. 
Moft  of  the  other  ftates-derived  advantages  of  a 
fimilar  kind  ;  and  though  they  were  at  fir  It  much 
diflatisfied,  on  account  of  the  infringements  which 
they  imagined  he  had  made  on  their  freedom,  yet 
they  foon  found  that  they  were,  in  reality,  become 
a  more  free  people  than  they  had  hitherto  been. 
They  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Antipater, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of,  The  father  and 
protector  of  Greece. 

Antipater,  having  revifited  Macedon,  was  cele¬ 
brating  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Philla,  whom 
he  had  bellowed  on  Craterus,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  /Etolians  had  taken  the  field  with 
a  large  army.  The  iEtolians  were  the  only  people 
in  Greece  who  complained  of  the  terms  granted 
them  by  the  governor  of  Macedon  ;  and  they 
were  refolved,  either  to  extort  more  favourable 
conditions,  or  to  lole  their  all  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Antipater, 
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Antipater,  and  his  young  fon-in-law,  marched  dh 
recti  v  into  jEtolia;  and  after  encountering  feveral 
difficulties,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  the  enemy 
routed.  Thefe  operations  happened  in  the  winter 
feafon.  In  the  fpring  Antipater  prepared  to  befiege 
the  cities  of  iEtolia  which  had  not  furrendered  : 
but  before  he  had  been  able  to  effe6t  any  thing 
that  was  great,  he  was  informed,  by  Antigonus, 
that  Perdiccas  had  been  paving  the  way  to  a  re¬ 
volt  in  the  Eaft.  The  chief  arguments  which  An¬ 
tigonus  ufed  to  influence  Antipater’s  mind,  were, 
that  Perdiccas  had  flighted  Nicsea  (the  daughter 
of  Antipater),  and  put  to  death  Cynane,  the  After 
of  Alexander.  This  information  declared  the  ne- 
ceffity  which  there  was  for  his  immediate  prefence 
in  Afia.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  iEtolians ;  which  ending  in  a 
peace,  he  was  left  at  leifure  to  look  after  his  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  Eaft. 

While  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  re6tifying 
diforders  beyond  the  Hellefpont,  the  iEtolians 
entered  into  a  refolution  of  avenging  themfelves 
of  the  injuries  which  they  had  fuftained  during  the 
preceding  winter.  They  therefore  entered  the 
territories  of  Macedon  with  a  formidable  arma¬ 
ment,  and  were  committing-dreadful  depredations, 
when  their  career  was  interrupted  by  Polycles, 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter  for  Antipater, 
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The  iEtolians  found  means  to  bring  Polycles  to  a 
general  a6lion.  His  troops  being  greatly  inferior 
to  theirs,  in  point  of  numbers,  were  foon  put  to 
flight,  and  he  himfelf  (lain.  Before  the  victors 
had  time  to  improve  the  advantages  which  they 
had  gained,  they  received  advice  that  the  Acar- 
lianians  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
their  country,  and  were  laying  all  wafte  by  fire 
and  fword.  They  therefore  retreated  with  pre¬ 
cipitation  to  iEtolia ;  leaving,  however,  their 
allies  in  ThefTalv  under  the  command  of  Menon. 
Polyperchon,  who  had  the  command  in  Macedon, 
took  the  advantage  of  the  divifion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  iEtolian  army ;  and,  marching  di¬ 
rectly  into  Thelfaly,  fell  upon  Menon  before  he  was 
aware  and  completely  difcomfited  his  troops.  The 
iEtolians  were  fo  (truck  b}  the  news  of  Menon’s 
defeat,  that  they  immediately  laid  down  their 
arms.  Thus  was  peace  once  more  reftored  to 
Macedon. 

We  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  Athenians,  be¬ 
fore  the  total  decay  of  their  national  confequence. 
We  are  to  behold  them,  not  demanding  liberty 
with  the  noble  confidence  of  an  independent  peo¬ 
ple,  but  imploring  it  with  the  fervility  of  (laves. 
Peaceable  and  happy  as  their  city  had  been, 
fince  its  fubmiflion  to  Antipater,  there  was  one 
circumdance  in  their  lot  which  they  could  not 
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brook  with  patience  :  that  was,  their  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  Macedonian  garrifon.  The  dignity 
and  the  glory  of  their  anceftors  recurred  to  their 
minds,  and  prompted  them  to  with  for  the  fem- 
blance  at  leaft  of  Freedom.  The  firft  effects  of 
this  difpofition  were  manifefted  by  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  Phocion,  whofe  influence  with  Antipater 
they  knew  to  be  great,  to  repair  to  that  general, 
who  was  juft  returned  from  Afia,  and  to  pray  him 
to  remove  the  Macedonian  garrifon.  But  Pho¬ 
cion,  well  knowing  that  it  was  then  too  late  a 
period  of  their  national  exiftence  for  them  to  be 
able  to  guard  themfelves,  bluntly  declined  the 
commiffion.  He  interceded,  however,  with  the 
king  for  the  return  of  the  Athenian  exiles,  and 
had  them  all  reftored  to  their  homes  and  ancient 
privileges. 

The  recal  of  the  garrifon  by  Antipater,  was  an 
objeCt  of  too  much  moment  to  be  eafily  abandoned. 
On  the  refufal,  therefore,  of  Phocion,  they  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Demades,  the  orator,  who  was 
likewife  a  favourite  with  Antipater.  Having  lefs 
m agn an i m i tv  an d  pat r i ot ifm ,  bu t  m u ch  m ore  vanity 
and  felf-conceit,  than  Phocion,  this  man  undertook 
the  embaffy.  It  was  this  fame  Demades  who  re¬ 
proved  Philip’s  indecent  exultation  after  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea;  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the  fentence 
of  banifhment  againft  Demofthenes,  when  he  fled 
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to  Calauria;  and  it  was  he  who  accompanied  Pho- 
cion  to  Cadmaea,  to  treat  with  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus,  ^afterthe  fatal  battle  of  Cranon.  He  had 
long  been  a  tool  to  Antipater :  he  wanted  not  for 
abilities  or  eloquence ;  but  probity  and  difmte- 
reftednefs  were  none  of  his  virtues.  Antipater 
often  faid  that  he  had  two  friends  at  Athens  : — 
Phocion,  who  never  would  accept  of  any  reward 
for  his  fervices;  and  Demades,  who  never  thought 
he  had  received  enough.  Whether  Antipater  had 
difcontinued  his  largelfes  to  Demades,  or  whether 
Demades  expe<5ted  to  be  more  liberally  rewarded 
by  Perdiccas,  we  cannot  lay  ;  but  he  had  formed 
a  correfpondence  with  that  commander,  and  had 
recommended  to  him  to  come  over,  and  affume  the 
government  of  Macedon  and  Greece.  A  letter  of 
his  to  Perdiccas  was  found,  in  which  were  thefe 
words  ;  “  Come  and  be  the  fupport  of  Macedon 
and  Greece,  which  at  prefent  lean  on  an  old  rotten 
half;”  meaning  Antipater.  This  difcovery  w'as 
made  at  the  very  time  that  he  and  his  fon  were  fo- 
licitingtherecal ofthegarrifon.  Airtipaterftraight- 
way  ordered  the  fon  of  Demades  to  be  fain,  in  his 
father’s  light ;  and  the  moment  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pired,  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  the 
father  himfelf.  Thus  fell  Demades,  the  orator  ; 
and  with  hisxlife  were  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
Athenian  liberty. 
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The  death  of  Antipater  happened  foon  after 
that  of  the  orator  Demades,  and  a  very  fliort  time 
after  his  return  from  his  Afiatic  expedition.  The 
exceffive  fatigue  which  he  had  undergone  in 
forcing  the  Greeks  to  fubmit  to  the  power  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  in  accommodating  matters  in  Afia, 
had  preyed  greatly  upon  a  conltitution  already 
impaired  by  age.  Being  faithful  and  zealous  in 
the  caufe  of  his  country,  his  mind  enjoyed  but 
little  repofe.  As  foon  as  he  had  arrived  in  Ma- 
cedon,  he  employed  himfelf  in  endeavouring  to 
compofe  the  differences  fubfifting  among  his 
countrymen,  and  to  inftruct  them  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Anxiety  of  mind,  co-operating  with  an 
enfeebled  and  declining  habit  of  body,  produced 
a  violent  difeafe,  which  foon  left  him  but  little 
room  to  hope  for  a  recovery.  Though  loaded 
with  diftrefs,  he  adted  not  unworthily  either  of  the 
highnefs  of  his  defeent,  or  the  excellence  of  his 
underftanding.  He  was  noble  by  birth,  and  had 
been  educated  in  the  fchool  of  Ariftotle.  He 
affembled  his  friends,  and  thofe  of  his  country, 
and  admoniffied  and  inftructed  them  in  the  courfe 
of  condudl  which  he  wifhed  them  to  purfue.  To 
Polyperchon,  the  eldeft  of  all  Alexander’s  captains 
then  in  Europe,  he  bequeathed  the  two  high  offices 
of  protector  and  governor  of  Macedon.  His  own 
fon,  Callander,  he  madea  chiliarch,  or  commander 
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of  a  thoufand  men  ;  an  appointment  of  very  great 
Gonfideration  in  thofe  days.  He  gave  diredtions 
concerning  the  Athenian  garrifon,  and  recom¬ 
mended  moderation  and  forbearance  towards  the 
Athenians.  Thus  did  Antipater  reconcile  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  lofs  which  they 
were  about  to  fuftain,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
future  concord  and  vigour  in  the  government  of 
Macedon.  His  career  of  glory  was  at  an  end: — 
full  of  years  and  honours,  and  furrounded  and  la¬ 
mented  bv  his  friends  he  died  in  a  period  of  the 
moll  profound  national  tranquillity. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  JSIA,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF 
ALEXANDER,  TO  THE  DEATH  OE  ANTIGONUS. 

X  "AT  HEN  Alexander  was  afked,  on  his  death- 
^  "  bed,  To  whom  he  defired  to  bequeath  his 
empire,  his  anfwer  >vas — “  To  the  moil  worthy.” 
Thefe  indefinite  words  mull  have  been  extremely 
foothing  to  the  ambition  of  his  fuperior  officers. 
Men  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  rule  with  abfo- 
lute  power,  in  diftant,  extenfi ve,  populous,  and 
wealthy  provinces,  muft  have  been  highly  pleafed 
to  find  that  their  fovereign’s  will  threw  no  bar  in 
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their  way  to  dominion  or  power.  They  had  all 
given  proofs  of  their  great  military  talents;  and 
had,  in  return,  been  favoured  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  friendthip  of  the  king;  each,  therefore, 
thought  himfelf  poffelfed  of  fufficient  merit  to  be 
placed  in  that  exalted  ftation,  which  had  been 
mentioned  as  the  reward  of  the  mojl  worthy.  There 
was  one,  however,  who  appeared  to  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  claim  to  diftinclion :  Perdiccas,  to  whom 
Alexander,  in  his  laft  moments,  had  delivered  his 
royal  fignet.  PolfetTed  of  merit  equal,  at  lead,  to 
that  of  his  competitors,  this  adventitious  circum- 
ftance  might  feem  to  have  given  him  a  fuperior 
title  to  the  vaft  objedt  in  queftion.  But  his  rivals 
were  too  proud  to  fuffer  an  equal  to  be  exalted 
above  them,  without  throwing  fome  embarrafl'ment 
in  his  way;  and  too  fond  of  power  to  beftow  a  title 
to  an  empire  without  advancing  their  own  pre- 
tenfions.  Accordingly,  they  all  remonftrated,  and 
oppofed  Perdiccas's  elevation:  and  finding  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  fucceed  in  their  private 
fchemes  by  adting  intereftedly,  they  refolved  to 
overturn  his,  by  adting  juftly,  in  fupporting  the 
claims  of  the  lawful  heirs  to  the  crown.  Thefe 
were,  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Alexander,  by  Barline 
the  widow  of  Memnon ;  and  Aridasus,  or,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called  by  the  foldiery,  Philip  Ari¬ 
dasus,  -  Alexander's  only  brother.  There  was  little 
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or  no  conteft  about  Aridteus’s  right  to  a  ffiare  in 
the  fovereignty.  He  had  been  acknowledged  to 
he  infane;  and  that  circumftance,  perhaps,  more 
than  his  confanguinity  to  the  king,  procured  him 
an  eafy  admiffion  to  the  throne.  Hercules’s  right 
was  not  fo  readily  recognized  ;  his  mother  was  not 
of  royal  extraction:  and  as  Alexander  had  always 
Ihewn  a  preference  to  Roxana  and  Statira,  and  had, 
moreover,  omitted  to  mention  Hercules  in  his  laft 
hours,  his  title  was  at  once  fet  afide.  But  the 
exclufive  right  to  the  throne  was  not  to  be  granted 
to  one  perfon.  It  was,  therefore,  judged  proper, 
by  all  the  leading  men,  to  divide  the  fovereignty 
between  Aridreus  and  the  child  to  be  born  of 
Roxana,  thould  it  prove  a  fon.  This  appointment 
was  eafilv  acceded  to ;  as  the  government  that  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  it,  would  leave  full 
fcope  for  the  exercife  of  avarice  and  ambition. 

This  fettlement  being  made,  the  various  com¬ 
petitors  of  Macedonian  empire  retired  to  their 
refpeCtive  employments.  Perdiccas  had  always 
been  much  about  the  perfon  of  the  king;  and 
having  been  reported  to  be  at  once  a  favourite 
and  a  friend  to  him,  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
ingratiating  himfelf  with  Aridseus  and  Roxana. 
Their  countenance  and  favour  were  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  the  execution  of  the  deep  plans  which 
he  had  laid ;  and  he  fpared  no  pains,  and  refrained 
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from  no  a6t  of  violence,  which  promifed  to  procure 
them.  He  had  at  firft  ftrenuoufly,  though  fecretly, 
oppofed  the  election  ofAridseua;  but  finding  that 
his  influence,  in  the  general  council,  was  likely 
to  be  outweighed,  he  immediately  faw  the  neceffity 
of  difguifing  his  real  fentiments.  He  therefore 
profeffed  himfelf  to  be  that  prince’s  moil  zealous 
friend  and  fupporter:  and,  in  a  little  time,  found 
himfelf  pofiefled  of  all  that  he  defired,  but  the 
empty  name  of  royalty.  He  infinuated  himfelf 
fo  completely  into  the  weak  prince’s  favour,  that 
he  foon  contrived  to  have  thofe,  who  had  been 
mod  a6tive  in  feating  him  on  the  throne,  put  to 
death:  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  affection  of  the 
army,  he  perfuaded  him  to  marry  Eurydice,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Philip,  whole  mother  had  loft 
her  life  though  his  inftigation.  Philip  Hill  flood 
high  in  the  good  opinions  of  the  foldiery ;  and 
there  could  have  been  no  meafure  adopted,  that 
could  bid  fo  fair  to  enfure  their  warm  and  fleady 
fupport,  as  an  apparent  inclination  to  continue  the 
government  of  the  empire  in  his  family,  lie  was 
alfo  obliged  to  facrifice  to  the  paffions  of  Roxana. 
By  this  time  the  had  been  delivered  of  a  fon,  whom 
flie  named  Alexander;  and  as  it  was  he  who  was 
to  fharethe  fovereignty  with  Aridaeus,  the  friend- 
fhip  and  intereft  of  his  mother  became  highly  im¬ 
portant.  A  woman's  jealoufy  is  ardent  and  im¬ 
placable, 
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placable.  Statira  was  great  with  child,*  and  left 
a  fon  Should  have  appeared  to  difpute  the  throne 
with  Alexander,  Roxana  and  Perdiccas  confpire 
for  her  death.  She  falls  accordingly;  and  in  a 
very  Short  time  after,  Parvfatis,  the  Sifter  of  Sta¬ 
tira,  and  widow  of  Hephceftion,  fuffers  a  like  fate. 
Thus  it  tvas  that  Perdiccas  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  favour  of  Aridseus  and  Roxana.  Ma- 
cedon  might  he  faid  to  have  had  two  kings;  hut, 
in  fa£t,  die  had  but  one  ruler:  for  there  was  no 
a 6t,  either  legislative  or  executive,  that  did  not 
OM7e  its  origin  to  Perdiccas.  One  would  think, 
that  he  might  have  been  content  with  the  refpect 
and  power  that  were  now  conferred  on  him ;  but 
his  views  extended  much  farther  than  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  temporary  honour.  He  was  determined 
to  render  the  dillin&ions  he  had  acquired  as  per¬ 
manent  as  they  were  great  and  fubftantial;  and 
for  that  purpofe,  it  was  requisite,  that  thofe  men 
who  were  moft  likely  to  eclipfe  his  glory,  Should 
be  conftrained  to  a6t  on  diftant  and  feparate 
theatres.  This  end  was  to  be  attained  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  distribution  of  the  feveral  governments  and 
great  offices  of  ftate.  A  council  was  holden,  in 
which  it  was  refolved,  that  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment  Should  be  made,  in  the  name  of  the  two 
kings.  To  Antipater  and  Craterus  was  affigned 
the  government  of  the  hereditary  kingdom  of 
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Macedon,  and  of  all  Greece :  the  very  lame  truft 
which  Antipater  alone  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  Alexander  the  Great.  To  Lyfimachus  fell 
Thrace  and  the  Cheifonefe.  Eumenes  had  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt, 
and  Antigonus  Phrygia  the  Greater,  Lycia,  and 
Pamphylia.  Seleucus  was  appointed  to  command 
the  royal  cavalry ;  while  Perdiccas  contented  him- 
felf  with  the  title  of  captain  of  the  houlhold  troops. 
Confidering  the  influence  which  Perdiccas  had  in 
the  hate,  this  might  have  appeared  to  be  but  an 
humble  appointment  for  him;  but,  though  it 
wanted  fplendour,  it  conferred  power;  for  it  left 
him  at  full  freedom  to  profecute  the  purpofes  of 
his  ambition,  by  placing  him  in  the  prefence  of 
the  kings,  at  the  head  of  a  trufty  and  well-difci- 
plined  body  of  foldiers;  while  his  rivals  were 
forced  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  diftant  quarters  of 
the  empire. 

Had  the  ele6tors  of  the  kings  been  fin  cere  in  the 
profeffions  of  efteem  and  loyalty  which  they  made, 
when  they  affefted  to  pay  fo  great  a  deference  to 
juft  ice  and  right,  the  fteps  which  Perdiccas  had 
taken  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  moil 
effe6tual,  of  all  others,  for  fecuring  to  himfelf  the 
exclufive  dire&ion  of  the  empire.  But  men  who 
had  great  and  powerful  armies,  ready  to  move  at 
their  nod,  and  who  could  command  the  treafures 
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of  wealthy  nations,  were  not  very  likely  to  a6t  dif- 
intereftedly  on  Inch  an  occafion.  In  truth,  every 
one  hoped  to  find  an  early  oportunity  of  throw-* 
ing  off  the  mafk ;  and  until  that  opportunity  fhould 
offer,  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the  fove- 
reignty  of  kings,  whofe  incapacity  to  infpecl  the 
proceedings  of  their  fervants,  would  allow  time 
for  their  fchemes  to  ripen. 

The  flames  of  fedition  at  length  broke  forth; 
when  there  appeared  to  be  three  diftindt,  adtive, 
and  afpiring  fadtions  in  the  empire.  One  was 
headed  by  Perdiccas,  and  fupported  by  Eumenes; 
another  was  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  fupported  by 
Antipater  and  Craterus ;  and  the  third,  which 
ultimately  proved  the  moft  formidable  of  all,  was 
raifed  and  maintained  by  Antigonus  alone.  This 
chief  feems  to  have  had  the  moft  darino-  and  intre- 
pid  mind  of  all  the  captains  of  Maceclon.  None 
ventured  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  fo  freely  as  he, 
at  the  eledtion  of  the  kings,  and  he  was  the  firft 
who  prefumed  to  remonftrate  with  Perdiccas,  on 
the  new  arrano’ement  that  had  been  made  in  the 

O 

ftate.  But  it  was  Ptolemy  who  firft  difclaimed  the 
power  of*  the  united  Monarchs,  and  who  prepared, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  adl  the  part  of  an 
independent  fovereign  prince.  Removed  to  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  feat  of  empire,  he  could 
firengthen  his  army,  and  eftablifh  his  government 
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as  he  pleafed,  without  interruption.  Encouraged 
by  thefe  circumftances,  lie  was  haftening  to  render 
his  poffeffions  ftable  and  fecure,  when  Perdiccas 
judged  it  expedient,  for  the  fafety  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  interefts,  to  march  into  Egypt  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army.  This  commander  croffed  over  into  Afia; 
but,  before  he  had  nearly  accomplifhed  his  march, 
he  was  informed  that  Antipater  and  Crater  us  were 
alfo  in  arms,  and  that  they  were  purfuing  the  fame 
route  which  he  himfelf  had  taken.  The  prepa¬ 
rations  which  Ptolemy  had  already  made  were  too 
alarming  to  admit  of  delay.  Perdiccas,  there¬ 
fore,  empowered  or  ordered  Eumenes  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Antipater  and  Craterus;  while  he, 
and  the  two  kings,  lhould  direct  their  march  to¬ 
wards  Egypt.  After  undergoing  confiderable  fa¬ 
tigue,  he  reached  the  Egyptian  frontier.  Hofti- 
lities  were  inftantly  commenced,  and  frequent  and 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  the  royal  troops, 
againft  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  in  vain.  The  fol- 
diers,  difcouraged  at  length  by  their  ill  fuccefs, 
and  difgufted  with  the  haughty  and  overbearing 
deportment  of  their  general,  mutinied,  and  flew 
him. 

During  thefe  Iran  fact  ion's,  the  other  parties  were 
not  inactive;  Antipater’s  main  object  was  to 
check  the  growing  power  of  Perdiccas,  who,  un¬ 
der  pretext  of  guarding  the  rights  of  the  kings, 
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appeared  to  be  grafping  at  the  fupremacy  for  him- 
felf.  He  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies;  the 
one  he  put  under  the  command  of  Craterus,  who 
was  to  make  head  againft  Eumenes;  and  with  the 
other  lie  marched  into  Cilicia,  that  he  might  have 
it  in  his  power  to  fuccour  Ptolemy,  in  cafe  the 
royal  party  ftiould  prevail. 

Before  he  had  time  to  learn  any  thing  concern¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  contending  powers  in 
Egypt,  he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Craterus.  That  general  had  fallen,  and 
his  army  had  been  routed,  chiefly  through  the 
artifices  of  Eumenes.  Eumenes  knowing  how 
much  his  opponent  was  efteemed  by  the  national 
troops,  did  not  judge  it  fafe  to  permit  them  to 
take  a  Ration  in  the  field,  from  whence  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  difcovering  the  favourite 
general,  againft  whom  they  were  to  adt.  In  draw¬ 
ing  up  his  troops,  therefore,  he  took  care  to  oppofe 
the  foreigners  that  were  in  his  army  to  the  foldiers 
of  Macedon;  and  by  that  cautious  management, 
not  a  fingle  foldier  in  his  army  knew  by  whom  the 
enemy  were  led  on,  till  Craterus  was  found  breath- 
lefs  on  the  field  of  battle. 

By  the  death  of  Craterus,  Philla,  the  only 
daughter  of  Antipater,  was  left  a  widow.  From 
a  two  -  fold  caufe,  therefore,  Antipater  mu  ft  have 
been  afflicted  by  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained. 

But 
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Buthewas  not  doomed  to  mourn  long:  a  palliative 
was  very  foon  brought  him  ;  and  that  was,  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Perdiccas.  In  confequence  of 
that  important  event,  Antipater  was  folicited  to 
join  the  army  in  Syria,  in  order  to  make  new 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  empire. 
He  repaired  thither  with  all  convenient  expedition ; 
and  upon  his  arrival,  was,  by  general  content,  ap¬ 
pointed  proteCior  of  the  kings. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  intereft  of  the 
friends  of  Perdiccas.  Eurydice,  who  owed  her 
prefent  exaltation  to  the  interpofition  of  the  late 
proteCtor,  fet  herfelf  to  difturb  the  quiet  of  his 
fuccetfor  ;  but  the  foon  found  his  authority  too 
great,  to  be  effected  by  any  exertion  of  her’s.  She 
therefore  began  to  foften  in  her  refentment  ;  and 
in  a  little  time,  die  tendered  him  not  only  her 
fupport,  but  her  confidence.  Antipater  thinking 
it  requifite  to  revifit  Macedon,  loft  no  time  in 
adjufting  matters  in  Alia.  He  found  Eumenes 
determined  in  his  purpofe  of  profecuting  the  waif 
againft  the  enemies  of  Perdiccas,  becaufe  he  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  true  interefts 
of  Macedon.  He  therefore  appointed  Antigonus 
to  continue  hoftilities  with  Eumenes,  in  the  name 
of  the  kings.  He  gave  his  fon  Calfander  the 
command  of  a  very  confidCrable  army  ;  with  fecret 
injunctions  to  guard,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  pro- 
Vo  l.  II.  S  ceedings 
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ceedings  of  Antigonus.  Of  that  officer’s  valcifr 
and  conduct,  he  entertained  not  a  doubt ;  but  he 
prudently  thought,  that  he  had  too  bold  a  genius 
to  be  conflantly  awed  by  the  irrefoiute  and  tardy 
commands  of  a  diffracted  and  diftant  government. 
Matters  being  thus  fettled,  he,  together  with  the 
kings,  fet  out  for  Macedou. 

Antigonus  now  prepared  to  a6t  with  uncommon 
vigour  againft  Eumenes.  He  had  every  incentive 
to  difpatch  ;  his  temper  was  naturally  fuited  to 
action ;  he  was  diffatisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  departments  of  the  (late  were  filled ; 
he  bore  no  good  will  to  Eumenes,  and  he  had  the 
fan&ion  of  royal  authority  for  taking  the  moft 
effectual  meafures  to  crufli  him.  A  battle  foon 
enfued,  in  which  Eumenes  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  officers,  and  completely  difcomfited  ;  but 
that  difcomfiture  was  produdtive  of  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  his  life.  Having  rallied  his  men, 
he  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies,  by  {hiking 
into  another  road.  He  returned  to  the  field  of 
battle  unperceived  ;  burned  the  bodies  of  the  flain, 
and  covered  their  afhes  with  a  large  mound  of 
earth  :  he  then  felected  fix  hundred  of  his  ableft 
foldiers,  and  with  them  returned  to  Nora,  a  caflle 
bordering  on  Cappadocia.  His  ingenuity  and  his 
exertions,  while  in  that  fortrefs,  have  been  very 
juftly  armired.  The  only  pro vifions  which  he  had, 
3  were 
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Were  corn,  fait,  and  water.  On  thefe  he  held  out 
again  ft  the  whole  ftrength  of  Antigonus’s  army, 
for  a  complete  year,  and  at  length  forced  him  to 
quit  the  fiege. 

A  very  important  revolution  had,  by  this  time, 
taken  place  in  Europe.  Antipater  had  been  cut 
off  by  a  violent  difeafe  ;  and  Poly  perch  on,  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  high  offices 
of  governor-general  of  Macedon,  and  pfo'teCtor 
of  the  kings,  had  afcended  the  throne.  This  man 
was  deftitute  of  refolution,  of  wifdom,  and  of  pro¬ 
bity  ;  a  proficient  in  nothing  but  the  mere  forms 
of  tranfa&ing  bufinefs,  and  in  the  ceremonials  of 
a  court.  His  country  had,  of  courfe,  reafon  to 
look  for  oftentation  and  fplendor,  inftead  of  poli¬ 
tic  fchemes,  and  beneficial  a6ts  of  legiflation. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  evinced  the  extent  of 
his  capacity  for  conducting  the  empire.  On  the 
death  of  Antipater  a  general  council  was  held,  in 
order  to  conftilt  for  the  general  good.  The  firft 
refolution  taken  by  that  court,  was  one  propofed 
and  ftrenuoudy  fupported  by  Polyperchon.  The 
fubftance  of  it  was,  That  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  lhould  be  recalled,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fuperintend  the  rearing  of  Alexander, 
the  fon  of  Roxana.  This  refolution  was  extremely 
impolitic,  and  full  of  danger.  For  it  was  to  place 
in  an  important  fituation  a  woman,  whole  alar in- 
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ing  interferences  in  govenrmnent  had  determined 
former  governors  to  keep  her  conftantly  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  feat  of  empire.  She  had  refided 
for  feveral  years  at  Epirus  ;  and  one  of  the  laft 
admonitions  which  Antipater  gave  to  Poly- 
perchon  was,  never  to  permit  her  to  return  to 
Macedon. 

But  Polyperchon  was  not  guided  by  the  prudent 
counfel  of  his  predecelfor.  Not  only  did  he  al¬ 
low  Olympias  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Macedon, 
but  made  her  his  chief  confidant,  and,  in  a  little 
while,  virtually  committed  to  her  care  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  nation.  Though  a  woman  of 
a  violent  and  revengeful  temper  of  mind,  yet  the 
was  not  deftitute  of  difcernment.  The  deep  and 
often  fatal  intrigues  in  which  the  had  been  con¬ 
cerned,  had  taught  her  the  knowledge  of  men. 
That  knowledge  was  exerted  on  the  occafion  of 
which  we  are  now  fpeaking  ;  for  inftead  of  nomi¬ 
nating  to  the  chief  command  in  Afia,  one  whofe 
diffolute  morals  promifed  fair  to  promote  any  ar¬ 
bitrary  fcheme  which  the  court  might  propofe,  the 
appointed  Eumenes,  who  was  the  molt  loyal  and 
Ready  friend  which  the  royal  family  had.  There 
was  much  wifdom  in  employing  fuch  a  character 
as  Eumenes  at  that  critical  juncture.  The  power 
of  Antigonus  had  for  a  confiderable  time  been  in- 
creating  ;  one  or  two  more  fnccefsful  campaigns 

would, 
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•would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  placed  him  above 
the  reach  of  oppofition. 

On  receiving  the  letters  which  conferred  on  him 
the  fupreme  command  in  the  eaft,  Eumenes  made 
hafte  to  acquit  himfelf  with  credit.  He  had  a 
powerful  rival  to  contend  with.  Being  inferior  to 
him  with  regard  to  the  number  of  his  foldiers,  and 
alfo  in  point  of  influence  in  the  Afiatic  provinces, 
he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  employing  the  whole 
refources  of  his  inventive  genius.  Fie  did  fo : 
and  he  might  have  been  victorious  in  the  end,  had 
not  his  friends  deferted  him.  He  made  a  confl- 
derable  augmentation  of  his  fotces  ;  and  by  grant¬ 
ing  appointments,  and  conferring  honours,  foon 
found  means  to  gain  over  to  his  caufe  many  of 
the  molt  powerful  officers  in  the  oppofite  interelt. 
The  Argyrafpidae,  a  body  of  hardy  Macedonian 
veterans,  who  had  been  prefented  with  fiver  fliields 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  confideration  of  their 
valiant  exploits,  and  who  were  therefore  held  in 
high  eftimation  by  their  fellow-foldiers,  foon  be¬ 
came  attached  to  his  party.  This  was  looked  upon 
as  no  flight  mark  of  his  fuperior  addrefs,  and 
favour  with  the  military.  He  was  peculiarly  careful 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  higher  rank  of  offi¬ 
cers,  well  knowing,  that  men  who  had  withftood 
fo  many  changes  in  government,  who  had  fo  much 
influence  with  the  foldiery,  and  who,  moreover, 
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had  it  in  their  power  to  difappoint  his  meafures, 
by  endeavouring  to  fecond  thole  of  his  opponent, 
could  not  be  affronted  but  at  the  expence  of  his 
honour  and  fuccefs.  The  firft  ftep  which  he  took 
to  prevent  their  ideas  of  precedency,  and  their 
mutual  jealoufy  of  being  fupplanted  in  their  com¬ 
mander’s  favour,  from  difturbing  the  peace  of  the 
army,  was,  to  caufe  a  pavillion,  with  a  throne  in 
the  midftof  it,  to  be  eredled;  around  which  throne 
his  officers  were  to  affemble,  when  any  public  bu- 
finefs  was  to  be  tranfa&ed.  This  pavillion  was 
after  the  manner  of  that  which  Alexander  ufeclon 
a  fimilar  occalion.  Eumenes  pretended  that  he 
was  directed  to  do  fo  in  a  dream.  The  expedient 
doubtlefs  was  a  good  one.  It  might  anfwer  the 
purpole  for  which  it  w7as  intended ;  but  while  it 
did  fo,  it  demonftrated  the  precarious  ground  on 
which  Macedonian  commanders  then  ftood. 

Eumenes  was  enabled  to  keep  the  field  again!! 
Antigonus  for  about  three  years,  in  vffiich  time 
he  generally  had  the  advantage.  Antigonus  at 
length,  provoked  by  the  obftinacy,  and  filled  with 
apprehenfions  at  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  his 
antagonift,  refolved  to  make  one  defperate,  and, 
if  poffible,  decifive  effort.  He  refolved  to  at¬ 
tack  Eumenes  in  his  winter-quarters.  Peuceftus, 
commander  of  the  royal  horfe,  had  fecretly  gone 
over  to  the  interefts  of  the  enemy.  When  Anti- 
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gonus  made  his  attack,  Peuceftus  managed  his 
command  in  fucli  a  way,  as  to  render  the  horfe  of 
little  or  no  fervice  to  the  army  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed.  The  infantry  made  a  brave  and  fuccefs- 
ful  (land  againft  the  enemy.  The  phalanx  of  An- 
tigonus  was  routed  by  them;  and  had  their  exer¬ 
tions  been  fupported  by  the  cavalry,  Antigonus’s 
fortune  would  that  day  have  been  reverfed.  But 
they  were  left  to  combat  alone.  Antigonus  im¬ 
proved  the  advantage,  and  wheeling  about  upon 
their  rear,  threw  them  l'omewhat  into  confufion. 
Still,  however,  they  kept  the  field,  and  by  their 
intrepidity,  kept  the  iflue  of  the  battle  in  fufpenfe, 
till  they  were  informed  that  a  detachment  from 
that  part  of  the  enemy’s  army  which  had  been  op- 
pofed  to  Peuceftus,  had  fallen  upon  the  baggage, 
and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  of  all  the  treafures  which  they  had 
won  in  the  courfe  oftheir  Afiatic  Wars.  This  news 
infpired  the  whole  army  with  rage,  refentment,  and 
grief.  They  were  incenfed  not  only  againft  Pen- 
ceftus,  by  whofe  bafenefs  they  had  been  betrayed, 
but  againft  Eumenes,  under  whofe  command  their 
private  fortunes  and  the  public  caufe  had  fuftained 
fo  infupportable  a  blow.  They  meditated  revenge 
on  both :  but  firft  of  all  it  appeared  requifite  to 
try  to  recover  their  families  and  effects.  In  a 
mean  and  fubmiftive  manner,  therefore,  they  ap- 
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plied  io  Antigonus  to  reftore  the  fortunes  which 
his  arms  had  acquired.  Antigonus  readily  agreed 
to  grant  them  that  requeft,  and  any  other  they 
iliould  make,  provided  they  would  forthwith  de¬ 
liver  into  his  hands  Eumenes,  “  who  was  not  a 

Macedonian  by  birth,  and  who  had  been  de- 
“  dared  an  enemy  to  the  public.” 

Thefe  infmuations,  we  may  fuppofe,  would  find 
ready  admittance  into  the  minds  of  men  who  were 
already  diffatisfied  with  the  perfon  againft  whom 
they  were  made.  The  greater  part  of  the  army 
fell  in  with  the  propotition  of  Antigonus  ;  and, 
among  the  firft,  were  the  famous  Argyrafpidae. 
Eumenes  was  feized  ;  his  hands  were  tied  be^ 
hind  his  back  ;  and  his  foldiers  were  carrying 
him  to  Antigonus,  when  lie  befought  them  to 
grant  him  leave  to  fpeak.  They  allowed  him  a 
hearing.  But  though  his  fpeech  was  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  foften  their  hearts ;  though  it  unfolded  to 
them  the  dangers  they  were  about  to  bring  on  the 
ftate,  by  rendering  Antigonus  abfolute  ;  and  re¬ 
proached  them  with  the  cruelty  and  injuftice  of 
delivering  to  his  executioner  a  general,  who  had 
undergone  fo  many  toils  for  their  honour,  and  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire,  Rill  they  re¬ 
mained  unmoved.  He  entreated  them  to  refcue 
him  from  the  difgrace  of  being  put  to  death  by 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  by  doing  that  laft  office  to 
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him  themfelves.  Rut  he  entreated  them  in  vain. 
He  was  conduced  to  Antigonus’s  camp,  his  hands 
bound  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned  ;  and, 
after  a  few  days  confinement,  was  brought  forth 
and  executed. 

The  late  fignal  fuccefs  of  Antigonus  opened  a 
wide  held  for  his  ambition.  It  infpired  him  with 
infolence  and  pride,  and  filled  the  neighbouring 
princes  with  confiernation  and  difmay.  To  ward 
off  the  misfortunes  which  fuch  profperous  events 
might  have  occafioned,  thofe  very  commanders 
who  had  lately  oppofed  him,  now  hafiened  to 
make  their  fubmifiion,  and  to  proffer  their  aid 
and  iupport.  He  readily  accepted  their  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  his  fuperioritv,  but  was  backward  in 
alluring  them  of  his  prote&ion.  In  truth,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  protedl  them.  The  profpefil 
of  l’ifing  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  which 
then  began  to  dawn,  had  rendered  him  interefted 
and  felfilh.  The  theatre  on  which  he  then  ap¬ 
peared,  extenfive  as  it  was,  exhibited  too  many 
actors  for  any  one  of  them  to  become  illuftrious: 
it  was,  therefore,  his  intention  to  lelfen  their 
number.  Several  of  the  inferior  governors 
were  facrificed;  and  his  refentment  and  fufpicions 
would  have  been  allayed,  had  not  Seleucus  flill 
ftood  in  the  way. 


Seleucus 
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Seleucus  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Baby¬ 
lon  by  Antipater.  He  was  an  able  and  an  enter- 
prifing  commander.  He  had  always  profefled 
himfelf  the  friend  of  Antigonus  ;  and  none  that 
knew  him  ever  thought  of  queftioning  the  fin- 
cerityof  his  profeffions.  But  Antigonus  was  become 
a  tyrant;  and  tyranny  admits  not  of  laftingiriend- 
fhip.  It  vexed  him  to  fee  any  Afiatic  commander 
holding  an  appointment  not  immediately  derived 
from  him.  He  therefore  advanced  to  Babylon,  in 
order  to  extort  the  fubmiffion  of  the  governor. 
The  method  he  took  to  compel  Seleucus  to  come 
to  afpeedy  explanation  was,  his  requefting  anexadt 
ftatement  of  the  revenues  of  his  province.  •  At 
this  requefl  Seleucus  was  aftoniffied.  He  told  An¬ 
tigonus  that  he  had  been  invefted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  and  direction  of  his  province  by  the  court 
of  Macedon,  and  that,  of  courfe,  he  was  account¬ 
able  to  none  for  his  proceedings  but  to  that  court, 
or  to  thofe  whom  it  might  delegate.  Antigonus 
perfifted  in  his  right  to  have  fatisfa&ion,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  threaten.  Seleucus  thought  it  was  now 
high  time  for  him  to  be  gone.  With  the  privacy 
and  affiftance  of  fome  of  his  officers,  he  got  toge¬ 
ther  a  fmall  detachment  of  horfe,  and  in  the  night 
quitted  Babylon  and  fled  into  Egypt.  He  well 
knew  that  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  oppofe  Antigonus  with  arms  ;  and 
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perceiving  with  what  unprecedented  cruelty  other 
governors  had  been  treated,  he  wifely  determined 
to  feek  fafety  in  flight. 

Thefe  revolutions  were  the  means  bv  which 

•/ 

Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lvfnnachus,  and  Callander, 
were  again  brought  forth  into  public  notice.  The 
laft  of  thefe  chiefs  foon  came  to  adi  a  very  diftin- 
guiihed  part  among  the  governors  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  empire.  The  whole  influence  of  Antigonus’s 
family  had  aimed  fallen  before  his  power.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  report  of  Antigonus’s  vidtories 
had  fpread  itfelf  over  every  province  then  under 
the  dominion  of  Macedon.  In  Europe  the  dif- 
memberment  of  the  Empire  was  dreaded  ;  and  in 
Afia  and  Africa  little  elfe  was  looked  for  than  the 
reign  of  a  defpotic  prince.  All  were  alarmed, 
and  ready  to  liften  to  the  advice  of  any  one  who 
was  capable  of  projecting  any  plan  for  their,  relief 
Ptolemy  was  the  firft  who  evinced  his  zeal  in 
thwarting  the  meafures  of  Antigonus.  The  news 
which  Seleucus  had  brought  to  him  concerning 
that  bold  commander,  confirmed  the  apprehen- 
lions  he  had  formerly  entertained  of  his  views. 
To  embarrafs  and  crutli  him  the  more  effectually, 
he  leagued  himfelf  with  Lyfimachusand  Callander, 
who  joined  cordially  in  a  with  to  overthrow  his 
power.  They  were  preparing  to  commence  hofti- 
lities,  when  Antigonus  refolved  to  fhew  them  that 

he 
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he  was  not  intimidated  by  their  preparations.  He 
collected  his  forces  with  all  poffible  fpeed  ;  and, 
before  the  enemy  were  aware,  the  greater  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Coelofyria  and  Phoenicia  had  fub- 
mitted  to  his  arms.  Finding  that  his  conquefts 
could  not  eafily  be  extended  without  a  fleet  to 
co-operate  with  his  land  forces,  he  fet  every  hand 
to  the  building  of  ihips  ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  ready  to  put  to  fea  with  five 
hundred  fail.  The  firft  expedition  of  this  arma¬ 
ment  was  againft  Tyre,  which  opened  its  gates  to 
him  after  a  fiege  of  near  four  months. 

Whilft  thefe  operations  were  going  forward,  the 
other  belligerent  powers  were  up  in  arms.  Cafian- 
der  had  led  his  forces  towards  the  coafts  of  the 
Leffer  Afia,  and  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral 
provinces.  The  news  of  this  reaching  Antigonus, 
he  judged  it  necelfary  to  haften  to  the  relief  of 
thole  provinces.  In  a  fhort  time,  therefore,  he 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caffander’s 
army  ;  but  no  a6tion  took  place,  Callander  being 
fenfible  of  the  inferiority  of  his  troops,  in  refpedl 
to  numbers,  to  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  fame  time  very  vigorous  exertions  were 
making  againft  Antigonus  in  another  quarter. 
Ptolemy  having  levied  a  formidable  army,  had 
reached  Gaza,  and  attacked  and  defeated  Deme¬ 
trius,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  who  had  been  left  to 
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command  in  his  father’s  abfence.  But  Demetrius 
foon  regained  the  honour  which  he  had  loft. 
Having  come  up  with  Cilles,  one  of  Ptolemy’s 
generals  in  the  Upper  Syria,  he  won  a  complete 
victory  over  him  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  Coelofyria 
and  Phoenicia,  which  had  been  wrefted  from  De¬ 
metrius  by  Ptolemy,  fubmitted  to  the  power  and 
government  of  the  family  of  Antigonus. 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius,  at  Gaza,  enabled  Pto¬ 
lemy  to  fupport  Seleucus  in  his  claims  on  Babylon. 
Ptolemy  was  happy  to  find  fo  able  a  confederate  ; 
he  therefore  furnifhed  him  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  (all,  however,  that  he  could  fpare),  and 
with  them  Seleucus  marched  to  attempt  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  government.  The  army  which  he 
then  commanded  did  not  amount  to  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  he  was  to  conduct  them  through 
that  extenfive  country  which  lies  between  Phos- 
nicia  and  Babylon,  many  diftricts  of  which  were 
peopled  by  men  in  the  intereft  of  Antigonus. 
He  accomplifhed  his  march  ;  and  on  his  approach 
to  the  city,  the  whole  inhabitants  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  and  to  welcome  his  appearance  among  them. 
Thus  was  Seleucus  reftored  to  a  command  which 
his  abilities  and  virtues  o-ave  him  a  hi°:h  title  to  : 
and  to  a  people  who  refpedted  and  loved  him,  on 
account  of  the  prudence  and  moderation  which  he 
had  evinced  ever  face  he  had  been  fet  over  them. 

The 
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The  attachment  which  his  people  bore  to  him? 
added  to  the  vigour  of  his  own  mind,  feeured  to 
him,  through  the  remainder  of  his  days,  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Babylon,  with  little  interruption,  and  of 
fome  neighbouring  hates. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  now  become  the 
enemies  of  the  whole  Macedonian  empire,  and  a 
general  combination  was  formed  again  ft  them. 
But  it  was  not  found  eafy  to  humble  their  power. 
Their  aHivity  and  refources  feemed  to  be  inex- 
hauftible.  In  Greece  the  iEtolians  and  Epirots, 
fpurred  on  and  fupported  b}7  them,  had  taken  the 
field  againft  Callander.  Ptolemy  had  carried  his 
arms  into  the  Lower  Afia,  and  fent  his  fleets  to  re¬ 
duce  the  iEgean  iflands  that  were  in  league  with 
Antigonus.  To  both  of  thefe  objects,  therefore, 
Antigonus  was  forced  to  attend.  Lyfimachus  and 
Callander,  on  the  other  hand,  were  making  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  provinces  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus  :  there,  alfo,  the 
aid  of  Antigonus  or  Demetrius  was  neceffary.  In 
fhort,  they  Avere  befet  with  foes  on  every  hand, 
and  they  maintained  their  caufe  with  an  aftonifli- 
ing  degree  of  vigour  and  fuccefs. 

The  period  was  now  at  hand  when  the  Mace¬ 
donian  empire  Avas  for  ever  to  be  torn  from  the 
family  of  Philip.  Its  various  governors  had,  for  a 
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time,  been  fuffered  to  a6l  without  controul;  or, 
if  there  exifted  any  controul,  it  was  that  of  one 
general  over  another,  which  neither  could  brook, 
becaufe  each  thought  himfelf  the  equal  of  his  lival. 
Their  ambitious  views  had  long  been  foftering  : 
the  commotions  of  the  Itate  had  quickened  their 
growth  ;  and,  in  the  pride  or  the  profpeft  of  vic¬ 
tory,  they  were  not  likely  foon  to  fublide.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  a  confiderable  time,  that 
any  of  them  dared  to  avow  liis  intentions.  Every 
declaration  of  war,  and  every  overture  for  peace, 
was  made  in  the  name  of  the  young  king  Alexan¬ 
der;  and  if  a  prince  was  dethroned,  or  a  country 
ravaged,  it  was  on  account  of  him  and  the  royal 
family.  Thefe  artifices  were  the  more  remarkable, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  very  period,  and  by 
thofe  very  men,  by  whofe  perfidy  the  royal  family 
was  daily  mouldering  away.  Olympias,  Alexan¬ 
der’s  mother,  had  lately  been  murdered  by  Caf- 
fander;  and  Cleopatra,  his  filler,  had  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  ambition  of  Antigonus.  Callander  hav¬ 
ing  ufurped  the  government,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  forelee  what  would  be  the  end  of  Roxana  and 
the  king  her  fon.  They  were  looked  upon  by 
Callander  as  obltacles  to  his  power,  and  in  a  lliort 
time  they  were  put  to  death  by  his  direction.  At 
his  mitigation  alfo,  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Alexan* 
ander,  by  Barline,  was  fecretly  murdered. 
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After  the  perpetration  of  fucli  barbarous  deeds, 
it  was  vain  to  hope  that  mankind  would  any  longer 
be  impofed  upon.  The  generality  of  the  leading 
men  were  convinced  of  this,  and  they  refolved  to 
throw  off  a  veil  through  which  every  eye  could 
pierce.  Antigonus  was  the  firft  to  declare  his 
views.  He  was  emboldened  by  the  fucceffes  of  his 
foil  Demetrius.  All  Greece  had  acknowledged  the 
force  of  Demetrius’s  arms;  the  ill  and  of  Cyprus 
had  been  reduced  by  him  ;  and  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
commanded  by  Ptolemy,  had  been  totally  de¬ 
feated.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  reduction 
of  Cyprus,  and,  above  all,  of  the  overthrow  of 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus  was  tranfported  with  joy, 
and  iffued  out  orders,  that  he  and  his  fon  fhould 
forthwith  be  proclaimed  kings  of  Syria. 

So  pleafing  an  example  was  not  likely  to  want 
followers.  Accordingly,  Seleucus  and  Lyfima- 
chus,  without  taking  time  to  confult  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  thofe  whom  they  governed,  gave  orders 
that  they  fhould  be  faluted  kings.  The  other  lead¬ 
ing  men  refolved  to  accept  of  the  fame  honourable 
diftin&iou,  as  foon  as  the  fituation  of  their  affairs 
would  permit. 

The  Syrian  kings,  now  inflamed  with  the  love 
of  dominion,  mark  out  Egypt  as  the  firft  victim  of 
their  power  and  ambition.  Demetrius  is  appointed 
admiral  of  the  fleet ;  Antigonus  liimfelf  takes  the 
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command  of  the  land  army.  A  ftorm  at  fea,  the 
fuJtry  heats  of  thedeferts  between  Syriaand  Egypt? 
and  the  vigilance  of  Ptolemy,  difappointed  the 
ambitious  views  of  Antijyonus  and  Demetrius. 
They  quitted  Egypt;  and,  as  the  only  means  of 
fafety,  made  a  hafiy  retreat  into  Syria.  Ptolemy, 
after  this  repulfe  of  fuch  formidable  enemies,  af¬ 
firmed  the  title  and  the  dignity  of  a  king. 

The  Syrian  princes,  in  order  to  redeem  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  arms,  refolved  to  carry  them  against 
the  Rhodians,  on  pretence  that  they  had  furnilhed 
fupplies  to  Ptolemy  in  his  late  conteft  with  Syria. 
The  Rhodians  had  for  many  years  been  renowned 
for  their  lkill  in  naval  affairs.  Their  commerce 
was  confiderable,  their  foil  rich  and  fertile;  the 
eonquelt  of  Rhodes,  therefore,  would  prefent  to 
the  invaders  a  plentiful  harveft,  Demetrius  having 
made  good  his  landing  on  that  ifland,  fat  down 
before  the  capital,  determined  to  exhauft  all  his 
ingenuity,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Of 
all  the  princes  of  his  time,  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
at  once  the  moft  ingenious,  the  moll  profound, 
and  the  moft  intrepid.  s  In  the  conftruction  of  war¬ 
like  engines  bis  genius  Ihone  forth  with  particular 
luftre.  It  was  from  the  amazing  efficacy  of  fome 
of  thefe  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  Poliorce- 
tes,  the  Stormer  of  Cities.  The  Rhodians,  fup~ 
ported  by  their  numerous  fleets,  and  furnilhed 
Vol.  II.  T  with 
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with  (lores  from  Greece  and  from  Egypt,  withftood 
every  attack  with  firmnefs,  and  ultimately  obliged 
the  befiegers  to  draw  off  their  forces.  The  high 
fpirit  ot  Demetrius  was  mortified  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  refiflance  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  conftancy  with  which  they  oppofed  all 
the  firmnefs  of  his  refolution  and  the  refources  of 
his  invention. 

The  felicitations  that  were  made  to  Demetrius 
by  the  Athenians,  to  come  and  refeue  them  from 
the  oppreffion  of  Callander,  were  gladly  received 
by  him  in  fuch  a  juncture.  He  found  his  reputa¬ 
tion  declining  every  hour  that  he  remained  in 
Rhodes,  and  was  extremely  happy  to  undertake  an. 
expedition,  the  urgency  of  which  might  ferve  as 
a  pretext  for  his  having  abandoned  an  objeft  for 
which  fuch  great  and  formidable  preparations  had 
been  made.  In  Greece  his  arms  were  attended 
with  more  fuccefs.  He  foon  forced  Callander  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Athens;  purfued  him  in  his  re¬ 
treat;  and,  having  come  up  with  him,  threw  his 
army  into  diforder,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  with 
precipitation  into  Macedon.  The  refult  of  this 
triumph  was,  the  fubmiffion  of  the  greater  part  of 
Greece.  All  the  cities,  from  the  (traits  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae  to  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  yielded  to  his 
prevailing  power;  and  alfo  many  cities  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefus. 
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The  Grecians,  funk  into  effeminacy  and  fer- 
vility,  thought  that  the  ill  terpofition  of  Demetrius 
in  their  favour  had  laid  them  under  an  eternal 
obligation  to  him,  and  that  they  were  in  gratitude 
bound  to  make  him  the  greateft  and  earlieft  return 
in  their  power.  They  therefore  ftudied  to  feed  his 
appetites,  and  to  gratify  his  paffions.  There  was 
no  fenfual  indulgence  with  the  means  of  which 
they  did  not  furni/h  him.  The  orators  made  the 
moft  fulfome  and  ridiculous  panegyrics  on  Bis  vir¬ 
tues  and  his  victories.  The  nation  at  large  compli¬ 
mented  him  on  his  being  the  reftorer  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  an  oppreffed  people;  and,  to  complete  his 
honours,  a  folemn  convention  of  the  hates  declared 
him  generaliffimo  of  all  Greece. 

Had  Antigonus  difcovered  and  purfued  his  true 
interefl,  he  would  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Caffander,  to  enter  into  fome  beneficial  al¬ 
liance  with  that  commander.  But  in  Read  of  that, 
he  rejected  with  difdain  all  his  advances  towards 
reconciliation.  He  would  not  even  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  him,  though  he  condefcended 
to  afk  it  in  the  moft  fuppliant  manner.  The  only 
terms  he  would  grant  were  unconditional  fubmif- 
fion,  and  a  total  renunciation  of  every  claim  on 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

This  impolitic  infolence  did  not  go  unchaflifech 
Caffander’s  influence  in  Europe  was  hill  great, 
/  T  %  and 
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and  he  had  the  efteem  of  feveral  of  the  eaftern 
princes.  But  the  chief  advantage  he  had  over  An¬ 
tigonus  was,  the  antipathy  which  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours  bore  to  the  Syrian  kings.  Many  of  them 
had  already  fmarted  under  the  rod  of  their  oppref- 
fion,  and  all  of  them  had  much  to  fear  from  their 
ambitious  and  tyrannical  principles.  They  there¬ 
fore  joined,  avowedly  and  cordially,  in  checking 
the  growth  of  a  power  which  threatened  one  day 
to  ovgr  whelm  them.  The  confederacy  againft 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  was  compofed  of  the 
Macedonians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Egyptians, 
together  with  fome  inferior  ftates.  Lyfimachus  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Thracians,  and 
a  detachment  of  Macedonians ;  and  Seleucus  to 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  together  with  thehoufhokl 
troops,  which  had  been  put  under  his  direction  by 
Perdiccas.  Lyfimachus  made  all  poflible  hake  in 
conducting  his  army  into  Afia.  Before  the  winter 
he  had  reached  Phrv°’ia.  He  made  feveral  offers 

v  CD 

of  accommodation  with  Antigonus,  who  was  then 
in  the  fame  province;  but  this  prince  was  too  con¬ 
fident  of  fuccefs  to  liken  to  his  propofals. 

Early  in  the  fpring  news  was  brought  to  Anti¬ 
gonus  that  Seleucus  was  approaching  rapidly,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  On  receiving  that 
intelligence,  he  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  Deme¬ 
trius,  to  requeft  of  him  to  march  to  his  akikance 
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as  quickly  as  poffible.  Demetrius  obeyed  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  command;  and  had  arrived  in  Phrygia  a 
very  ffiort  time,  when  it  was  reported  that  Seleu- 
cus  had  joined  Lyfimachus.  Thus  united,  the 
Syrian  army  confifted  of  feventy  thoufand  foot, 
ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  feventy-five  elephants; 
that  of  the  confederates  of  fixty-four  thoufand 
foot,  ten  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe,  four  hun¬ 
dred  elephants,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  cha¬ 
riots  of  war.  Both  armies  M?ere  anxious  abdut  the 
event  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of  kingdoms 
was  to  be  decided.  Antigonus,  who  never  had 
been  feen  to  fhrink  from  any  form  of  danger,  is 
faid  to  have  betrayed  feveral  marks  of  fear  on  this 
occafion.  The  eventful  battle  was  fought  near  to 
Ipfus,  an  inconfiderable  town  in  the  Province  of 
Phrygia.  It  were  needlefs  to  record  all  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  and  feats  of  valour  to  which  it  gave  rife, 
it  will  be  enough  to  fay,  that  both  armies  behaved 
gallantly,  and  adted  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and 
energy  which  would  have  done  honour  to  abetter 
caufe.  The  brave  Antigonus  fell;  the  Syrians  were 
completely  routed ;  and  Demetrius  with  much 
difficulty  effected  his  efcape,  at  the  head  of  nine 
thoufand  men.  The  fuccefs  of  the  confederates  is 
afcribed  to  the  good  conduct  of  Seleucus,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  warmth  of  Demetrius,  in  purfu- 
ing  with  too  much  ardour  a  body  of  the  enemy 
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M’hich  he  had  put  to  flight.  With  Antigonus  fell 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Syrian  empire. 

Antigonus,  when  he  was  {lain,  was  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  perfon  of  noble 
extraction.  He  efpoufed  Stratonice,  the  daughter 
of  Correus,  a  young  lady  of  exquifite  beauty; 
and  by  her  had  two  fons,  Demetrius  and  Philip. 
Philip  died  in  early  youth  ;  Demetrius,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  was  the  pride  and  fupport  of  his  fa¬ 
ther's  days.  There  was  no  commander  in  the 
fervice  of  Macedon  who  had  been  more  in  the 
field  than  Antigonus:  his  whole  life  had  been  a 
fcene  of  activity  and  peril ;  and  he  had  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  difplayed  the  utmoft  zeal  and  bravery.  He 
had  rifen  from  being  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  to  be  the  lord  of  fome  of  the  faireft 
provinces  in  Aha, 

CHAP.  XY. 

REVOLUTIONS  IN  MACEDON  AND  GREECE,  FROM 
TiHE  DEATH  OF  ANTIPATER,  TO  THE  FINAL 
OVERTHROW  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  PHILIP. 

/^ASSANDER,  apprehending  the  perilous 
fituation  in  which  he  and  all  the  friends  of 
the  date  ad minift ration  of  Macedon  were  placed, 
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refolved  to  take  fome precautions  for  their  fafety. 
He  began  to  reflect  on  the  chara6ter  ofPoly- 
perchon,  which  being  that  of  a  credulous  and 
inhuman  man,  determined  him  to  a6t  with  equal 
circumfpedtion  and  difpateh.  Befides,  he  was 
diffatisfied  with  the  difpofition  of  affairs  which  his 
father  had  made  ;  and  was  ftimulated  by  his  am¬ 
bition  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  a  command,  to 
which  he  reckoned  that  he  had  the  beft  right. 
From  thefe,  and  fome  other  confiderations  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  following 
expedient: — He  engaged  a  number  of  his  moft 
refpedtable  friends  to  accompany  him  into  the 
country,  to  enjoy  the  diverfion  of  hunting.  When 
they  had  got  a  confiderable  diftance  from  court, 
he  affembled  them  together,  and  difclofed  his 
mind.  He  told  them,  that  his  true  reafon  for 
having  brought  them  to  that  place  was,  that  he 
might  have  the  advantage  of  their  opinions,  in  a 
matter  in  which  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  deep¬ 
ly  concerned.  What  he  alluded  to  was,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  that  had  lately  been  made  in  the  conduit  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  confequences  that  were 
likely  to  flow  from  that  arrangement.  He  then 
expatiated  at  great  length,  on  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  nation,  from  tliejunHion  of  interefts 
that  had  taken  place  between  the  protestor  and 
Olympias,  the  ancient  and  implacable  enemy  of 
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Antipater,  and  of  all  his  friends.  He  fet  before' 
them  the  obligations  which  they  lay  under  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  misfortunes  which  might  be  expected  to 
rife  out  of  that  union  ;  and,  that  they  might  join 
with  the  greater  alacrity  in  doing  fo,  he  ftated  the 
motives  which  he  thought  would  induce  Anti- 
gonus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lyfimachus,  to  become  the 
enemies  of  Polyperchon.  It  is  not  known  whe¬ 
ther  he  then  avowed  his  intentions  of  fupplant- 
ing  the  proteftor,  or  whether  he  fpoke  of  only 
providing  for  the  fecurity  of  his  friends.  At 
any  rate,  his  remonllrances  procured  him 
many  powerful  partizans,  in  confidence  of  whofe 
fupport  he  refolyed  to  adt  independently  and 
openly. 

In  the  mean  time  Polyperchon  was  bulled  in 
new-modelling  the  government  of  Greece.  He 
had  held  a  council  of  ftate,  in  which  it  was  refolved 
to  difplace  all  the  governors  who  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  A# ti pater,  and  to  reftore  democracy 
throughout  that  country.  The  edict,  which  was 
publifhed  on  that  occafion,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Diodorus.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
written  gives  us  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  genius 
of  the  Macedonians  of  that  period.  The  body  of 
the  edidt  contains  feveral  great  {Retches  of  the 
royal  prerogative;  while  the  preamble  abounds 
with  protestations  of  the  court’s  having  no  other 
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end  in  view,  by  the  meafure  enjoined,  than  to  re- 
ftore  liberty  to  the  Grecian  people. 

This  proclamation,  gracious  as  it  pretended  to 
be,  did  not  meet  with  unanimous  approbation. 
The  main  objedt  of  it  was,  to  break  the  power  of 
the  late  governors:  but  the  governors  did  not 
chufe  to  iubmit  to  a  decree,  by  which  they  were 
evidently  to  be  fufferers ;  they  hefitated  for  a  while, 
and  then  had  recourfe  to  Callander  for  relief.  The 
Athenian  being  of  more  confequence  to  Macedon 
than  any  other  Grecian  Rate,  the  eyes  of  all  men 
were  turned  on  Nicanor,  governor  of  Athens.  Had 
Nicanor  complied  readily,  all  the  ends  of  the  edi& 
would  certainly  have  been  gained;  the  reft  of  the 
governors  would  have  followed  his  example:  but, 
in  Read  of  falling  in  with  the  withes  of  the  court, 
he  endeavoured  to  fet  their  power  at  defiance, 
lie  at  firft  queftioned  the  authority  of  Polvper- 
chon:  when  Olympias,  fome  time  after,  wrote  to 
him  on  the  fubjedt,  he  deviled  new  caufes  of  pro- 
craRination ;  and  he  continued  to  do  fo,  till  h$ 
had  luificiently  Rrengthened  the  garrifon  at  Mu- 
nichia,  which  he  commanded.  In  that  fituation 
he  might  have  held  out  till  Callander  could  have 
had  time  to  bung  him  fuccours:  but  he  was, now 
able  to  do  more  than  protect  his  fort.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  quitting  the  Muniehian  fort,  as 'the 
proclamation  required,  or  of  barely  defending  it. 
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as  his  friends  expected,  he  fallied  forth,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  Pyraeus. 

The  people,  intoxicated  with  the  ideal  liberty 
which  they  now  enjoyed,  and  provoked  at  the  re- 
fiftance  made  by  Nicanor  to  their  beneficent  de¬ 
liverers,  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
difpute.  Their  fury,  always  violent,  and  for  the 
molt  part  mifguided,  turned  upon  the  patriotic 
Phocion,  and  a  few  more  diftinguifhed  citizens. 
Their  oftenfible  reafons  for  thefe  outrages  were, 
that  thefe  men  had  been  inftrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  by  which  Greece  had  been 
deprived  of  her  democracy;  and  that  they  were 
ftill  in  the  habit  of  confulting  with  Nicanor,  who 
was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  people’s  liberty. 
Thefe  reafons,  groundlefs  as  they  were,  effected 
the  ruin  of  Phocion,  and  his  friends.  Being  im¬ 
mediately  proferibed,  they  threw  themfelves  upon 
the  mercy  of  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Polyperchon, 
who  was  then  entering  Attica,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  By  this  time,  Polyperchon  him¬ 
felf  was  at  hand  :  he  had  left  Mace  don,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Philip  Aridaeus  and  was  haftening  to 
join  the  troops  under  his  command  to  thofe  led 
on  by  his  fon.  Alexander,  having  heard  Phocion 
and  the  other  unhappy  exiles  relate  their  ftory, 
was  convinced  of  the  injuftice  of  the  decree,  by 
which  they  had  been  expelled  the  city.  He  fent 
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them  to  his  father,  with  letters  of  recommendation 
from  himfelf,  and  attended  by  Dinarchus,  a  Co¬ 
rinthian,  the  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Polyper- 
chon.  But,  in  a  little  time,  arrived  deputies  from 
Athens,  charging  them  with  high  treafon.  Poly- 
perclion  was,  atfirft,  fomewhat  puzzled  how  to  act, 
between  the  very  oppofite  reprefentations  of  the 
Athenians  and  his  lbn.  But  interefted  motives 
prevailed  over  thofe  of  juftice  and  humanity.  He 
perceived,  that  to  thwart  the  Athenians,  would  not 
only  alienate  their  minds  from  his  government, 
but  give  them  ground  to  believe,  that  he  was  not 
fincere  in  the  profeflions  he  had  publifhed  in  the 
late  edidt.  He  therefore  caufed  Phocion  and  his 
friends  to  be  chained,  and  fent  back  to  Athens. 
The  meffage  which  accompanied  them  was  to  this 
effect:  “Though  he  was  perfuaded  that  they  were 
“traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  be  judged  b}r  the 
“Athenians,  as  a  free  people,”  Phocion  defied 
to  know  whether  he  was  to  be  proceeded  againft, 
according  to  the  regular  forms  of  law  ?  Being 
told  that  he  was,  he  added,  “  How  was  that  poffible, 
“if  no  hearing  was  to  be  allowed  him  ?”  Per¬ 
ceiving,  from  the  violence  of  the  popular  clamour, 
that  no  opportunity  of  defence  was  to  be  granted 
him,  he  exclaimed,  “As  for  myfelf,  I  confefs  the 
“crime  of  which  I  am  accufed,  and  fubmit  ehear- 
“  fully  to  the  fentence  of  the  law;  but  confider, 
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“  O  ye  Athenians,  Avhat  it  is  that  thefe  men  have 
“  done,  that  they  fhould  thus  be  involved  in  the 
“fame  calamity  with  me.”  The  people  called 
out  vehemently,  “They  are  your  accomplices, 
“  and  we  need  no  farther  ground  of  accufation.” 
A  decree  was  then  drawn  up,  and  read,  by  which 
Phocion,  Nicocles,  Atreudippus,  Agamon,  and 
Pythocles,  were  condemned  to  fuffer.  Thefe  men_ 
•were  prefent:  the  following  were  doomed  to  the 
fame  untimely  end,  though  abfent,  viz.  Demetrius, 
Callimedon,  and  Charicles.  Many  of  the  people 
moved,  that  Phocion  thould  be  put  to  the  torture 
before  he  was  executed ;  but  that  punifhment  ap¬ 
pearing  too  fevere,  he  was  put  to  death,  without 
being  tortured.  When  the  votes  were  collecting, 
many  of  his  enemies  were  feen  with  garlands  on 
their  heads  and  demonitrating  all  the  fatisfa6tion 
they  could  have  felt,  on  the  difcomfiture  of  a 
powerful  public  enemy.  A  friend  took  occafion 
to  afk  Phocion,  as  they  were  bearing  him  to 
the  place  of  execution,  what  commands  he  had  to 
leave  for  his  fon :  “Only  this,”  replied  he  very 
coolly,  “that  he  forget  how  ill  the  Athenians 
“  treated  his  father.” 

The  refen tment  of  his  enemies  was  not  allayed, 
even  after  they  had  deprived  him  of  his  life.  They 
puffed  a  decree,  by  which  his  body  was  banifhed 
the  Athenian  territories,  and  any  peifon  fubjedted 
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to  a  penalty,  who  Ihould  furnilh  lire  for  his  funeral 
pile.  One  Conopion  conveyed  the  corpfe  a  little 
beyond  Eleufma,  where  he  borrowed  fire  of  a 
Megarian  woman,  and  burned  it.  A  Megarian 
matron,  who  attended  on  that  occafion,  raifed  an 
humble  monument  on  the  fpot,  in  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  orator;  and  having  carried  home  his 
albes,  which  the  had  previoufly  collected  with  great 
care,  the  buried  them  under  her  hearth ;  putting 
up,  in-the  mean  time,  this  prayer  to  her  houihold 
gods:  “To  you,  Q  ye  deities,  who  protect  this 
“place,  do  I  commit  the  precious  remains  of  the 
“  molt  excellent  Phocion ;  protect  them,  I  befeech 
“  you,  from  every  infult,  and  deliver  them  one 
“  day  to  be  depofited  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  an- 
“  ceftors,  when  the  Athenians  lhall  have  become 
“  wifer.”  A  ihort  time  only  had  intervened,  when 
the  prayer  of  the  pious  matron  was  fulfilled.  The 
Athenians,  as  in  former  inftances  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
began  to  abate  of  their  fury,  and  to  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  truth.  They  recolledted  the 
many  fervices  which  the  ftate  had  derived  from 
the  fuperior  wifdom  of  Phocion’s  counfels  ;  and 
on  that  recolledtion,  they  could  not  but  wonder  at 
the  part  they  had  adted.  They  decreed  for  the 
vidlim  of  their  rage  a  ftatue  of  brafs;  they  ordered 
his  allies  to  be  brought  back  to  Athens,  at  the 
public  expence  ;  and  palled  an  adt,  by  which  all 
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his  accufers  were  to  be  put  to  death.  Agnonides* 
who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  plot  again  ft  Phocion, 
was  feized  and  executed.  Epicurus  and  Hemophi¬ 
lus  fled ;  but  Phocion’s  Ton  overtook  them,  and  re¬ 
venged  the  death  of  his  father.  This  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  only  meretorious  deed  which  that  young 
man  ever  performed.  Entirely  deftitute  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  virtues,  hepoffeffed  but  afmall  portion  of  his 
abilities:  in  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  therefore* 
his  other  actions  are  deservedly  forgotten. 

The  integrity  of  Phocion,  his  magnanimity,  and 
his  fober,  Ready  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
are  not  furpaffed  by  thofe  of  the  mob:  patriotic  oL 
all  his  countrymen.  Without  aiming  at  the  favour 
of  the  great,  he  often  dared  to  ftem  the  popular 
tide ;  and  without  being  deterred  by  the  threats 
of  the  people,  he  fometimes  ventured  to  efpoufe 
the  caufe  of  the  few  who  flood  high,  but  alone. 
He  had  as  much  probity  as  his  illuflrious  compe¬ 
titor  Demofthenes;  and  he  wanted  all  that  enthu- 
flafm  which  fometimes  threatened  to  miflead  him. 
Elis  oppofition  to  the  rnoft  popular  men  of  his 
time,  has  been  the  caufe  of  his  making  fo  diftin- 
guiihed  a  figure  in  the  Rate,  and  conflitutes  the 
mofl  ftriking  feature  in  his  character.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  fliew,  that  the  motives  from  which 
he  acted,  were  always  prudent  and  commendable. 
The  principle  on  which  he  oppofed  Demoflhenes, 
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when  that  orator  would  have  ftirred  up  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  refill  the  government  of  Macedon,  proves 
at  once  the  greatnefs  of  his  wifdom,  and  the  ex- 
tenfivenefs  of  his  knowledge  of  the  real  condition 
of  the  rival  hates  at  that  period.  It  was  this  : — - 
“  Since  the  Athenians  are  no  longer  able  to  fill 
“their  wonted  glorious  fphere,  let  them  adopt 
“  counfels  fuited  to  their  abilities  ;  and  endeavour 
‘*to  court  the  friendfhip  of  a  power,  which  they 
“  cannot  provoke  but  to  their  ruin.”  Thefe  were 
his  own  words.  The  principle  on  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  that  laft  fir  niggle  which  coft  him  his  life, 
argued  an  equal  degree  of  prudence  and  temperate 
patriotifm.  He  was  condemned  for  keeping  up 
a  correfpondence  with  Nicanor,  who  continued  to 
hold  out  after  Polyperchon  had  tendered  Athens 
her  freedom.  Had  that  grant  of  the  protestors 
been  fuch  as  promifed  to  confer  happinefs  on  the 
ftate,  Phocion  would  have  fided  with  the  mul¬ 
titude;  but  he  well  knew,  that  the  meaning  of  it 
was  merely  to  divide  the  power  of  Caffander's 
party ;  and  as  the  proiedlor  did  not  immediately 
fupport  his  edidl  by  arms,  it  was  plain  that  it  could 
not  take  effect  while  Nicanor  remained  hoftile  to 
it.  Befides,  if  Athens  was  not  to  reap  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  decree,  it  would  have  been  ex¬ 
treme  folly  to  have  fuperadded  to  her  other  evils, 
that  of  an  inteftige  broil  between  her  governpr 
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and  her  citizens.  He  was  the  only  Athenian  whcr 
was  able  occafionally  to  draw  the  refpedt  both  of 
his  countrymen  and  of  their  enemies.  He  was  a 
rational  and  a  peaceable  patriot;  he  wifhed  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  native  land  ;  but  he  was1 
anxious  that  its  grandeur  fliould  flow  from  thofe 
ingenious  arts,  which  fpring  from  national  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  doing,  Caffander,  who 
faw  no  profpedi  of  immediate  fuccefs  by  the  greateft 
effort  of  all  the  power  he  could  then  command  in 
Europe,  judged  it  proper  to  look  for  aid  in  another 
quarter.  He  had  been  induitrious  to  conciliate 
the  affedtions  of  his  Macedonian  friends,  and  to 
engage  them  warmly  in  his  caufe  :  having  done  fo, 
he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  hope  for  a  happy  iffue- 
to  his  affairs.  He  knew  how  ready  Antigonus 
would  be  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  any  perfon 
holding  the  invidious  office  of  protector  of  the 
kings ;  to  him,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  flv  for  fuc- 
cour.  Indeed, his  own  perfonal  fafety  required  that 
he  fliould  then  quit  Macedon.  The  Sj  rian  king  re*- 
ceived  Caffander  with  the  greateft  affability  and 
kindnefs.  He  did  not  lay  him  under  the  necefuty 
of  repeating  his  requeft.  He  hated  Polvperchon  ; 
and  to  execute  vengeance  on  him,  he  faw,  would 
be  the  fliorteft  and  lureft  road  to  the  conqueft  of 
Afia,  the  grand  objebt  of  his  ambition. 
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The  troops  which  Caffander  received  were  not 
numerous;  in  the  hands,  however,  of  a  man,  ani¬ 
mated  by  fo  enterprizing  a  fpirit  as  he  poffeffed, 
they  were  capable  of  atchieving  great  exploits. 
He  fet  fail  for  Athens,  and  arriving  in  the  Pyrasus 
with  his  little  fleet,  was  welcomed  to  Greece  by 
Nicanor.  With  regard  to  the  new  adminiftration, 
Nicanor  was  quite  of  the  fame  mind  with  Callan¬ 
der.  He  had  received  his  government  from  Anti- 
pater;  he  had  been  the  firft  to  oppofe  Polyper- 
chon’s  editft ;  he  had  been  expofed  to  danger  on 
account  of  that  oppofition  ;  he  was,  therefore,  the 
mod  likely  perfon  to  fecond  the  views  of  his  in¬ 
trepid  vifitor. 

Polyperchon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Callander, 
refolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  both  by  fea  and 
land.  He  affembled  a  powerful  army,  and  marched 
diredtly  into  Attica.  This  portion  of  Greece  was 
never  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  lands  ; 
the  numbers  which  followed  the  protestor  foon 
produced  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  that  fcarcity 
determined  him  to  alter  his  purpofe  of  immediately 
fubduing  his  enemies.  He  gave  to  Alexander,  his 
fon,  a  force  fufficient  to  keep  Caffander  in  awe  : 
and  with  the  reft  of  his  troops  he  moved  towards 
Pejoponnefus,  where  his  opponent  had  many 
friends. 
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By  this  time  the  fleet  commanded  by  Clitus  had 
fet  fail  to  meet  that  of  Callander;  the  latter  was 
under  the  condudt  of  Nicanor.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  this  commander  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  betake  himfelf  to  flight.  But  his  Ihips 
being  refitted,  and  fully  manned,  by  the  addition 
of  a  body  of  light  troops  fent  over  by  An  tig-onus, 
he  foon  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  face  the 
enemy.  He  put  to  fea;  and  coming  up  with  Cly- 
tus,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  at  Byzantium,  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  A  fliort  time  after  this  bat¬ 
tle  Clytus  was  llain,  by  an  infurredtion  of  the  fol- 
diers  of  Lyfimachus. 

Meanwhile,  Polyperchon  had  commenced  his 
operations  in  the  Peloponnefus.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  fee  his  edidt  obeyed,  or  to  inflict  the 
piinilhment  which  it  threatened  in  cafe  of  dif- 
obedience.  Many  had  been  put  to  death  who  had 
not  readily  complied  with  the  terms  it  propofed. 
So  fevere  and  unreafouable  were  his  proceedings, 
that  he  condemned  many  perfons,  merely  beeaufe 
they  had  held  offices  under  the  protector  Ihip  of 
Antipater.  He  was  now  adling  like  a  tyrant ;  and 
every  province  through  which  he  paffed,  was  a 
fcene  of  confufion  and  blood.  The  Megalopolitans- 
were  the  molt  confiderable  body  of  men,  who  re¬ 
filled  Polyperchon’s  decree.  The  magiftrates  and 
people  having  confulted  on  the  affair,  refolved 
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unanimoufly  not  to  alter  their  form  of  government. 
Such  a  refolution  was  treafon  in  the  eyes  of  the 
protector  :  he  declared  it  to  be  not  only  an  open 
infultonhis  authority,  buta  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  the  Megalopolitans  being  the  abettors  of  Callan¬ 
der's  rebellion,  and  he  denounced  exemplary  ven¬ 
geance  againft  them.  The  Megalopolitans  compre¬ 
hended  his  meaning  fully;  but  their  counfels  had 
been  taken  maturely,  and  were  not  to  be  eafily 
overturned.  They  fortified  their  city  ;  removed 
their  effects,  and  all  thofe  perfons  who  could  not 
alfift  in  defending  their  lives  ;  and  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  thoufand,  retired  within  the  walls,  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  defperate  refinance. 

Polyperchon  made  good  his  threats  :  he  ap* 
peared  before  the  city,  accompanied  by  Philip 
Arida3us,  the  king,  and  fupported  by  a  large  army. 
His  engineers  were  exceedingly  adtive;  before  the 
befieged  imagined  that  the  enemy  had  begun  to 
work,  three  towers,  with  all  the  wall  between  them, 
were  undermined  and  thrown  down.  Polyperchon 
then  made  an  attack,  which  was  well  fupported  by 
both  fides ;  but  the  Megalopolitans  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  On  this  occafion,  the  condudt  of  the 
Megalopolitan  wives  and  youths  was  very  re¬ 
markable:  while  their  friends  had  advanced  to  the 
breach  to  face  the  enemy,  they  had  laboured  with 
all  their  might,  and  had  almoit  completed  an  in- 
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trenchntent  of  earth  and  rubbifli  within  the 
breach.  This  repulfe  did  not  difcourage  the  pro- 
teftor.  He  refolved  to  renew  the  alia u It,  and  to 
avail  himfelf  of  his  elephants.  The  thought  of 
being  attacked  by  thofe  animals  greatly  di fuelled 
the  belieged  :  they  were,  however,  foon  delivered 
from  uneafinefs  on  that  account.  There  happened 
to  be  among  them  a  man  named  Damides,  who 
had  ferved  under  Alexander,  and  who  had  learned 
from  experience  the  deftru&ive  arts  of  his  profef- 
fion.  He  undertook  to  render  the  elephants  per¬ 
fectly  ufelefs  to  the  befiegers,  and  the  ftratagem 
he  ufed  was  this : — he  caufed  long  pieces  of  planks 
to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  with  fpikes  in  the 
ends  of  them,  and  over  the  fpikes  he  threw  fome 
rubbifli,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  difcovering 
the  plot:  this  was  done  all  along  the  infide  of  the 
breach.  The  citizens  were  drawn  up  between  the 
city  and  thefe  machines,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
breach.  The  befiegers  were  now  ready  to  make 
the  attack.  They  moved  forward  in  great  order, 
with  the  elephants  in  front.  Thefe  animals  hav¬ 
ing  got  within  the  breach,  found  the  fpikes  run¬ 
ning  into  their  feet,  and  were  thereby  much  irri¬ 
tated.  The  citizens,  obferving  this,  began  to  gall 
them  and  their  riders  with  darts  and  Rones.  This 
occafioned  a  dreadful  confufion.  Many  of  the 
fpikes  had  pierced  lb  deep,  that  fome  of  the  poor 
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brutes,  unable  to  move,  fell  clown.  Others  were 
fo  enraged  by  the  pain  they  felt,  that  they  turned 
upon  their  own  men,  and  trod  them  under  foot. 
The  Macedonian  army  obferving  this  were  ftruck 
with  difmay,  and  refufed  to  attempt  ftorming  the 
place:  Polyperchon  was  therefore  forced  to  retire. 
News  of  a  nature  equally  difgraceful  reached  him 
much  about  the  fame  time.  This  was  an  account 
of  the  dil'comfiture  of  the  admiral  Clytus.  After 
fuch  repeated  Ioffes  he  law  no  profpedt  of  acquir¬ 
ing  any  honour  in  Greece.  Fie  appointed  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  foot  and  horfe  to  block  up  the 
Megalopolitans  in  their  city,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  army  haftened  to  Macedon. 

Nicanor,  loaded  with  naval  honours,  had  now 
refumed  his  government.  Caffander,  fenfible  of 
the  fervice  which  the  governor  had  rendered  him, 
fhowed  him  the  greateft  attention  and  refpedt. 
They  were  living  together  on  the  molt  intimate 
and  friendly  terms,  when  it  was  told  Caffander, 
that  the  governor  had  a  defjgn  of  making  himfelf 
the  fovereign  of  Attica.  lie  had  made  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  admitting  Caffander’s  troops  into  fome 
of  the  forts  ;  a  circumftance  which,  being  united  - 
with  that  report,  awakened  fufpicion,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  revenge.  Caffander  polled  fome 
of  his  men  in  an  empty  houfe,  and  aiked  Ni¬ 
canor  to  meet  him  there,  in  order  to  confult 
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about  fome  matters  of  high  moment.  Nicanor  ap¬ 
peared,  and  was  entering,  when  alfaffins  attacked 
and  murdered  him.  The  indignation  of  the  friends 
of  Nicanor  was  rouzed ;  but  when  they  confidered 
that  C affair der  was  already  in  pofleffion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  city,  and  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  find  a  very  able  fecond  in  Polvperchon, 
in  cafe  they  fhouid  attempt  a  revolution,  they 
judged  it  moll  eligible  to  fubrnit  to  their  fate.  In¬ 
deed,  the  engaging  manners  of  Callander  tended 
greatly  to  reconcile  the  Athenians  to  his  govern¬ 
ment.  His  condefcenfion  and  his  generofity  be- 
fpoke,  in  many  inflan ces,  the  fubmiffive  nego- 
ciator,  father  than  the  fuccefsful  prince. 

Among  the  firft  acts  of  his  power,  was  the  ap 
pointment  of.  a  governor.  The  perfon  whom  Ire 
named  to  that  office  was  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the 
celebrated  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  Demetrius 
was  at  once  a  philofopher,  an  orator,  and  a  man 
of  virtue  His  fcience  he  had  derived  from  Theo- 
phraftus,  his  leffons  of  virtue  and  eloquence  from 
Phocion  and  Demotthenes.  The  one  qualified 
him  to  comprehend  and  encourage  the  literary 
purfuits  of  an  acute  and  ingenious  people ;  the 
others  to  check  and  controul  their  licentioufnefs. 
Cicero  fpeaks  in  a  very  favourable  manner  of  his 
oratory  ;  but  then'  be  fays,  he  was  the  firft  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  changed  the  bold,  nervous,  and 
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refiftlefs  eloquence  of  the  earlier  orators,  into  the 
mild  and  pathetic  fpecies  of  eloquence  ;  which  he 
thinks  is  far  inferior,  in  point  of  merit,  to  the 
former,  “as  the  power  of  the  gently- gliding  dream 
“  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  rough,  thundering  tor- 
“  rent.”  His  moderation  and  kindnefs  towards 
thofe  he  governed  procured  their  elteem,  and,  in 
many  inltances,  their  love.  They  foon  repofed 
the  greaieft  confidence  in  his  wifdotn  and  integrity; 
and  that  confidence  he  did  not  betray.  That  power 
which  he  might  have  improved  into  tyranny,  he 
ufed  as  means  of  promoting  their  wealth  and  gran¬ 
deur.  He  repaired  their  public  edifices,  and  even 
built  fome  new  ones.  He  was  fo  attentive  to  the 
improvement  of  their  finance,  that  before  his  go¬ 
vernment  ended  the  public  revenues  were  greatly 
encreafed.  Thefe  advantages  to  the  citizens  of 
Athens  were  repaid  by  them  in  the  honours  they 
conferred  on  their  benefactor.  They  erected  no 
lefs  than  three  hundred  fiatues,  as  tokens  of  their 
gratitude,  many  of  which  were  equeftrian.  He 
was  refpeCted  and  honoured  by  all,  but  was  not 
univerfally  popular,  having  been  fet  over  Athens 
by  Callander,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  enemy 
of  the  civil  liberty  of  Greece. 

The  Ioffes  and  difgrace  which  the  arms  of  Poly- 
perchon  had  lately  met,  cut  off  every  hope  of  his 
gaining  ground  in  Greece,  and  determined  hint 
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to  content  himfelf  with  the  diredtion  ofMacedon, 
Attica  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  his  power, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Megalopolitans  had  infpired 
all  Peloponnefus  with  contempt  of  his  authority. 
In  fuch  a  predicament  ambition  would  have  been 
ridiculous  :  but  he  was  doomed  even  to  a  harder 
lot. 

Otympias  had  been  recalled  to  take  charge  of 
the  infant  king,  Alexander,  and  tofanblion  the  new 
adminiitration  ofMacedon  by  her  prefence.  She 
was  now  prepairing  for  her  return.  PreviouRy  to 
her  quitting  Epirus  the  wrote  to  Eumenes,  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  her  intention  of  revifiting  Macedon. 
Eumenes,  who  always  had  the  welfare  of  the  Rate 
near  to  his  heart,  advifed  her,  in  his  anfwer,  not 
to  be  too  precipitate  in  her  return  ;  and,  in  cafe 
the  did  return,  to  endeavour  to  forget  all  the  in¬ 
juries  tire  had  formerly  received,  and  to  try  to 
behave  with  gentlenefs  and  forbearance.  The  fe- 
quel  of  her  Rory  will  tliow  how  much  ftrefs  the 
1  aid  on  the  friendly  admonition  of  Eumenes  She 
arrived  in  Macedon  in  a  very  thort  time  ;  and,  on 
her  prefence  being  announced,  great  confternation 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people:  even  her  own 
friends  dreaded  the  effects  of  her  rcfentment. 
Thofe  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  interefts  of 
Antipater  had  peculiar  reafon  to  tremble  ;  but, 
abovp  all,  Philip  Aridopus  and  his  queen.  ArU 
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dams,  the  fon  of  Philip  by  a  concubine,  had 
from  his  infancy  been  fubjected  to  that  averfion 
and  hatred  from  Olympias,  which  the  relation 
which  fubfifted  between  her  and  him  ufnally  ex¬ 
cites.  The  infirmity  of  his  underftanding  was  faid 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  potion  which  lhe  gave 
him.  Cynane,  the  mother  of  Philip  Aridzeus's 
queen,  had  been  murdered  by  Perdiccas,  at  the 
inftigation  of  Olympias.  Amyntas,  her  father,  the 
fon  of  Philip  the  Firft's  elder  brother,  had  alfo 
been  deftroved  through  her  contrivance;  fo  that 
neither  Philip,  nor  Eurydice  his  wife,  could  be 
fuppofed  to  look  upon  her  with  complacence. 
Indeed  they  had  every  reafon  to  apprehend  bad 
confequences  from  her  getting-  into  power,  and 
they  fet  themfelves  to  provide  for  the  word.  Eu¬ 
rydice  had  more  difcernment  and  activity  than 
Her  hufiband.  She  began  to  levy  an  army,  calling 
upon  all  who  either  refpefted  the  brother  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  their  late  royal  mafter,  or  his  queen,  or 
who  revered  the  virtues  of  Antipater,  to  unite  in 
defending  the  rights  of  their  country.  She  wrote, 
at  the  fame  time  to  Caffander,  preffing  him  to 
haften  to  her  affiftance;  and  the  gave  command 
to  Polyperchon  not  to  take  any  farther  concern 
in  the  adminiftration,  but  to  give  it  up  to  Caffan¬ 
der,  whom  the  king  thought  proper  to  appoint. 
The  Macedonians  readily  armed  at  the  requeft  of 
4  •  •  Eurydice, 
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Eurydice,  and  in  a  fhort  time  die  was  prepared  to 
do  more  than  defend  herfel'f  from  violence. 

Tnefeliafty  proceedings  of  Eurydice  furn idled 
her  enemies  with  lufficient  plea  for  taking  up 
arms.  Olympias,  ever  jealous  and  watchful,  had 
marked  them  with  attention,  and  readily  difco- 
vered  the  neceffity  die  was  under  of  being  upon 
her  guard.  Her  brother  had  fent  a  body  of  Epi- 
rots  to  efcort  her  to  Macedon :  to  them  die  added 
fome  of  her  Macedonian  adherents,  and  ltraight- 
way  marched  to  join  Polyperchon’s  troops.  Hav¬ 
ing  formed  a  junction,  the  whole  army  moved  on 
to  attack  Eurydice,  who,  animated  by  the  cruel 
treatment  her  family  had  received,  led  out  her 
forces  to  meet  them.  It  was  her  with  to  have  de¬ 
ferred  fighting  till  die  could  have  been  fupported 
by  Callander;  but  her  precipitate  condudt  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  arms  bad  rouzed  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
oppofing  party,  and  by  quickening  their  motions, 
had  rendered  the  arrival  of  l’uccour  from  Callan¬ 
der  impracticable.  The  armies  met,  and  were 
ready  to  ciofe,  when  Olvmpias's  appearance  at  the 
head  of  her  troops  put  an  end  to  the  difpute. 
The  fo: diets  of  Eurydice  difeovering  in  her  mien 
all  the  dignity  and  awful  majelly  of  the  royal  re¬ 
lict  of  Phi;  ip,  and  of  the  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  were  unable  to  ftrike  a  lingle  blow:  they 
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quitted' their  ranks,  and  went  over  to  the  ftaiidard 
of  Olympias. 

This  event  proved  fatal  to  Eurydice  and  her  con- 
fort.  They  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias, 
who  perfecuted  them  with  all  that  unrelenting 
hatred  which  belonged  to  her  temper.  They  were 
confined  in  a  prifon,  which  was  fo  final l,  that  they 
could  lcarcely  turn  themfelves  in  it.  Their  wretched 
fuftenance  was  thrown  in  at  a  little  hole,  through 
which  palled  light  and  air,  and  all  the  other  li¬ 
mited  comforts  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy.  Per¬ 
ceiving  that  this  barbarous  treatment  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  excite  the  compaffion  of  the  people, 
and  fearing  that  their  com  in  iteration  would  foori 
be  converted  into  indignation  towards  her,  fhe 
refolved  to  put  a  period  to  the  miferable  exiftence 
of  her  prifoners.  She  inftrudted  feme  Thracians  to 
enter  the  prifon,  and  difpatch  Aridceus;  and  they 
did  fo  without  remorfe.  lie  had  reigned  fix  years 
and  four  months. 

This  inhuman  action  being  perpetrated,  Olym¬ 
pias  fent  meffengers  to  the  queen,  furnifhed  with 
a  poniard,  a  rope,  and  a  cup  of  poifon,  defil  ing 
her  to  chufe  which  fhe  pleated.  They  found  her 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  her  bleeding  fpoufe, 
with  linen  which  fhe  had  torn  from  her  own  body, 
and  paying  all  that  decent  and  folemn  refpedt  to 
the  lifelefs  corpfe  which  became  her  deplorable 
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fituation.  She  received  the  meffage  that  was 
brought  to  her  with  the  greated  compofure,  and, 
after  entreating  the  gods  that  Olympias  might 
“  be  rewarded  with  the  like  prefent,”  die  took  the 
rope  and  ftrangled  himfelf.  Thus  were  that  haplefs 
pair  cut  oft.  Olympias  had  now  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  triumph  over  both.  She  had  feen  a  period  to 
the  life  of  Aridteus,  whom  die  had  long  fince  de¬ 
prived  of  every  rational  enjoyment,  by  robbing 
him  of  his  underftanding;  and  die  had  completed 
the  ruin  of  Eurydice  and  her  family,  by  confign- 
in£  her  to  an  end  fimilar  to  that  which  her  violent 
and  vindictive  paffions  had  formerly  procured  to 
her  unfortunate  parents. 

Olympias’s  third  of  blood  was  not  yet  quench¬ 
ed.  She  caufed  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Caf- 
fander,  to  be  put  to  death.  The  body  of  lolas, 
another  brother  of  Caffander's,  which  had  long 
reded  in  the  tomb,  die  had  brought  forth,  and 
expofed  on  the  highway;  and  an  hundred  Maec- 
donians,  of  noble  birth,  were  feized  and  executed, 
on  fufpicion  of  having  been  in  the  intereft  of 
Caffander. 

Caffander  having  received  Eurydice’s  letter, 
ar.d,  foon  after,  the  news  of  her  imprifonment  by 
Olympias,  made  all  poffible  hade  to  come  to  her 
relief.  Upon  reaching  the  ftraits  of  Thermobylze, 
lie  found  a  body  of  iEtolians  waiting  to  difpute 

the 
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the  paflage ;  but  expedition  being  his  main  objedt, 
he  ftudied  only  how  to  avoid  delay.  He  had  or¬ 
dered  his,  fleet  to  follow  him ;  and  finding  that  it 
was  impof'lible  to  pafs  the  {traits  without  coming 
to  an  engagement,  he  led  his  army  towards  the 
fea,  and  put  them  on  board  of  fhips.  They 
leached  Macedon  before  Polyperchon  and  Olym¬ 
pias  bad  been  informed  of  their  approach.  Caf- 

/ 

lander  formed  his  army  into  two  divisions,  giving 
the  command  of  the -one' to  Callas,  while  he  him- 
felf  was  to  lead  the  other.  Callas  had  orders  to 
march  againft  Polyperchon,  whofe  troops  had 
been  feparat^d  from  thofe  of  Olympias.  Fie  did 
fo;  and  engaged  the  protector’s  attention  fo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  Olympias  was  left  to  provide  for  her 
own  fafety.  Cruel  and  inhuman  as  die  had  been,  die 
had  dill  the  vanity  to  think  that  the  Macedonians 
would  join  in  fupporting  her  n  eafures.  She  had 
once  triumphed  by  the  majefty  of  her  appear¬ 
ance  ;  lhe  could  then,  die  thought,  do  no  lefs, 
after  having  diown  what  dangers  die  was  willing 
to  meet  in  order  to  guard  and  ftrengthen  the  ad- 
mi nift ration  of  her  country.  She  had  many  fol¬ 
lowers,  but  they  rather  compofed  a  court  than  au 
army.  She  ufed  feveral  of  thofe  arts  of  which 
lhe  was  fo  fruitful,  in  order  to  gain  the  Mace¬ 
donians  over  to  her  caufe.  She  carried  though  the 
chief  cities,  Roxana  her  daughter,  and  Alexander 
her  grandfon,  her  niece  Deidamia,  Thelfalonica, 
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the  fiber  of  Alexander,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  high  birth  ancl  intereft.  But  finding  her  affairs 
fo  me  what  defperate,  fire  returned  with  them  and 
her  army  into  the  city  of  Pydna,  which  lay  on  tire 
fea  flrore,  and  was  Hrongly  fortified,  and  there 
fiiut  herfelf  up, 

Callander  was  at  hand.  He  inverted  the  city 
by  land  and  by  fea.  In  a  very  firort  time  the  be- 
fieged  began  to  be  in  want  of  provifions;  and  the 
foidiers  would  have  refilled  to  defend  the  fort, 
had  they  not  been  encouraged  by  the  prefence  of 
fo  many  illuHrious  perfonages,  and  fed  with  the 
hopes  of  receivingpowerfulfuccours  from diacidas, 
king  of  Epirus.  That  prince  had  really  engaged 
to  fupport  tlie  claims  of  his  fifter  Olympias,  and 
his  army  was  in  motion,  when  Calfander  faw  the 
expediency  of  Hopping  its  progrefs.  He  blocked 
up  all  the  palles  from  Epirus,  and  reduced  the 
army  of  yEacidas  to  fuclr  difficulties,  that  defpair- 
ing  of  fuccefs  in  their  expedition,  and  even  doubts 
ing  of  their  own  fafety,  they  confpired  againft  their 
king,  renounced  his  authority,  and  fubmitted  to 
Calfander. 

Olympias  had  now  no  friend  to  whom  fire  could 
look  for  held  but  Polyperchon ;  and  fire  little 
knew  that  Callas  had  put  it  entirety  out  of  his 
power  to  fuccour  any  ally.  He  had  been  at  pains 
to  diftribute  a  great  number  of  manifeftoes,  re 
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fleeting  on  the  injuftice  and  cruelties  of  the  ad- 
miniftration,  which  was  then  headed  by  Olympias 
and  Polyperchon  ;  and  had  thereby  fo  effectually 
alienated  the  minds  of  Poly  perch  on’s  foldiers  from 
his  government,  that  he  was  barely  able  to  defend 
himfelf. 

The  condition  of  Olympias  and  her  garrifon 
was  now  become  truly  deplorable  The  royal 
family,  and  the  reft  of  the  court  were  compelled 
to  feed  on  horfe-flefh,  the  foldiers  on  their  dead 
companions  and  the  elephants  on  faw-duft.  In 
this  wretched  ftate  many  deferted  tp  Caffander, 
who  treated  all  with  generofity  and  kindnefs, 
thofe  only  excepted  who  had  been  fharers  in  the 
late  murders.  Olympias  again  turned  her  eyes 
towards  Polyperchon  :  fire  wrote  a  letter,  and  dif- 
patched  a  meffenger  with  it  in  the  night;  but  it 
did  not  reach  him  ;  the  meffenger  was  feized,  and 
the  dehgn  of  his  adventure  difappointed.  Olym¬ 
pias,  finding  that  the  relief  fhe  looked  for  from 
Polyperchon  did  not  arrive  in  due  time,  gave  up 
all  hopes,  and  furrendered  herfelf  and  army  to 
Caffander. 

By  this  furrender  was  determined  the  fate  of  all 
Macedon.  Pella,  the  capital,  immediately  fubi 
mitted  to  the  vidor:  and  Ariftonus,  who  then  com¬ 
manded  a  detachment  of  men  at  Amphipolis,  at 
the  requell  of  Olympias,  yielded  up  the  city. 

When 
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*  When  Olympias  fubmitted  to  Caffander,  the 
ftipulated  for  her  life ;  but  the  kindred  of  thole 
whom  the  had  murdered  infilling  on  her  death, 
Callander,  pretending  that  hisftipulation  related  to 
military  execution  only,  gave  her  up  to  the  civil 
laws  of  her  country.  The  friends  of  thofe  whom 
dre  had  llain  alfembled,  and  accufed  her  before 
the  people,  by  whom  ihe  was  condemned  without 
being*  heard.  On  this  occafion  Calfander  offered 
her  a  llrip  to  convey  her  to  Athens ;  but  die  re¬ 
jected  the  offer.  She  indited  upon  being  heard 
before  the  Macedonians  ;  and  faid  die  was  not 
afraid  to  anfwer  for  all  die  had  done.  Caffander 
was  unwilling  to  abide  the  iffue  of  fuch  a  trial  as 
die  demanded  ;  he  therefore  fent  a  band  of  two 
hundred  foldiers  to  put  her  to  death.  When  the 
foldrers  entered  the  prifon  they  were  liruck  with 
awe,  and  refufed  to  obey  their  orders  ;  but  the 
relations  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  by  her  refent- 
ment,  rudied  forward,  and  cut  her  throat.  She 
is  faid  to  have  behaved  with  much  fortitude  on 
that  trying  occafion.  Caffander  fullered  her  body 
to  lie  for  fome  time  unburied;  to  revenge,  per- 
-haps,  the  infult  which  die  had  offered  to  the 
remains  of  Ioias,  his  brother.  Roxana  and  her  fon 
Alexander  were  imprifoned  at  Amphipolis  :  and 
orders  were  given  that  they  diould  be  treated  no 
otherwife  than  as  private  perfons.  Hercules,  the 
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ion  of  Alexander  by  Barline,  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  was  murdered  by  Po- 
lyperchon,  at  the  mitigation  of  Callander,  about 
two  years  after. 

Not  more  than  twenty-eight  years  had  elapfetl 
fmce  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  not  a  fingle 
branch  of  his  houfe  remained  to  enjoy  a  portion 
of  that  empire  which  Philip  and  his  fon  had  ac¬ 
quired,  at  the  price  of  the  greatell  policy,  dan¬ 
gers,  and  bloodihed.  Such,  to  the  royal  family  of 
Macedon,  were  the  effedls  of  that  ambition  which 
had  lighted  the  torch  of  war  over  Europe,  Aha, 
and  Africa. 

i  ’ 

CHAP.  XYlII. 

REVOLUTIONS  IN  MACEDON  AND  GREECE,  PROM 
THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  PHILIP, 
TO  THE  CONFEDERACY  FORMED  BY  THE  MA¬ 
CEDONIANS  AND  ACH/EANS  AGAINST  THE 
ALTO  LI  A  NS. 

/^ASSANDER  now  began  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace  ;  but  other  objects  foon  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention.  In  Greece,  Polyperchon, 
and  Alexander  his  fon,  were  intriguing  with  the 
enemies  of  Antipater’s  family,  and  lowing  the  feeds 
VoL.  II.  X  of 
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of  future  diffenfion.  It  Avas  incumbent  on  Caf- 
fander,  as  the  protector  and  lord  of  both  countries, 
to  confult  their  mutual  interefts.  He  refolved  to 
go  into  Greece ;  and  for  that  purpofe  levied  a 
powerful  army.  He  began  his  march  ;  but  on 
reaching  Thelfaly,  he  found  the  Pylas  Ihut  up  by 
the iEtolians,  his  determined  and  avowed  enemies. 
The  oppofition,  however,  which  they  made,  did 
not  retard  his  progrefs.  He  forced  a  pafifage  ;  and 
coming  down  into  Boeotia,  advanced  towards  the 
ruins  of  Thebes.  The  fight  of  tliefe  ruins,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  would  fill  his  mind  with  a 
variety  of  reflections.  It  would  at  once  remind 
him  of  the  ancient  fame  of  the  inhabitants ;  the 
fallen  fplendor  of  the  place ;  and  of  the  renown 
of  that  man,  whofe  fortune  it  was  to  exterminate 
fuch  a  people,  and  to  erafe  fuch  a  city.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  determine,  what  motives  could  have  in¬ 
duced  Callander  to  project  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  ;  whether  it  was  companion  for  the  fufferings 
of  the  Thebans,  or  a  defire  to  make  friends  of 
that  people  when  collected,  and  to  procure  from 
the  world  the  reputation  of  being  humane  ;  or  the 
deteftation  in  which  he  held  the  memory  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  whofe  acts  he  was  anxious  to  reverfe.  The 
laft,  in  all  probability,  was  the  moft  powerful. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  he  was  refolved  to  raife  a  fe- 
cond  Thebes :  and  for  that  purpofe  he  requeued 
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of  the  Boeotians  to  aflift  him  in  carrying  on  fo 
generous  a  defign.  He  alfo  invited  the  Thehans> 
who  had  been  profcribed,  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  All  were  willing’  to  fecond  his  endea¬ 
vours;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  walls  were  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  principal  ftreets  rebuilt.  The 
Thebans  now  fent  into  every  country,  to  recal 
their  friends  ;  and  their  city  began  to  afiume  an 
appearance  of  profperity  and  happinefs.  Upwards 
of  twenty  years  had  elapfed  fince  its  definition  : 
it  had  the  peculiar  fortune  of  being  rebuilt  by 
that  very  people  who  had  overthrown  it.  The 
main  ojet  of  Cafiander's  expedition,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  faid,  was  to  check  the  dark  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Polyperchon  and  his  fon.  Having  there¬ 
fore  remained  in  Bosotia  as  long  as  he  fuppofed 
his  prefence  would  be  ferviceable,  he  fet  out  for 
Peloponnefus.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Ifthmus,  he 
found  that  Alexander  had  thrown  a  wall  acrofs  it, 
with  a  view  to  interrupt  his  march.  But  that  wall 
availed  him  little  :  Cafiander  tranfported  his  army 
in  flat-bottomed  boats;  and  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  treaty,  gained  all  the  principal  cities  over  to 
his  caufe.  Alexander  fled  to  Afia;  Cafiander  gave 
his  general,  Molychus,  a  body  of  men  fufiicient  to 
guard  the  Ifthmus,  and  then  fhaped.his  courfe 
towards  Macedon. 
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To  enter  more  particularly  into  a  view  of  the 
domeftic  Rate  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  be¬ 
longs  not  j  roperiy  to  Grecian  hiftory  ;  we  fhall, 
therefore,  i  aften  over  this  o-round,  to  thofe  events 
which  open  tome  profpects  of  the  declining  ftates 
of  Greece.  Caftan der  experienced,  in  his  exalted 
Ration,  the  inquietudes  of  fovereign  power;  he 
was  encornpaffed  by  artful  and  powerful  enemies, 
the  JEtolians  and  the  Epirots  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Antigen  us  and  Demetrius  on  the  other.  Even, 
the  death  of  the  children  of  Alexander  added  to 
the  importance  of  his  rivals  in  empire,  who 
reaped,  without  participating  in  his  guilt,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  crimes.  He  died,  however,  in 
the  peaceable  poiYeftion  of  Macedon,  and  Greece 
too,  now  fubject  to  Macedon,  a  few  cities  only 
excepted.  On  the  death  of  Caflander,  his  two 
foils.  Antipater  and  Alexander,  each  of  them  laid 
Claim  to  the  kingdom.  Alexander  had  recourfe 
to  the.  aftlftance  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs,  who, 
having  treadle rouily  affaftinafced  him  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  contrived  to  gain  a  party  over  to  his 
interefts,  and  himfelf  got  poil'eftion  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Demetrius,  inflead  of  repairing  the  devaf- 
lation  which  Macedon  had  fuff e red  from  conftant 
wars,  immediately  engages  in  new  military  en- 
terprizes,  on  the  Tides  of  Greece,  of  fEtolia,  of 
Spire,  and  of  Thrace,  He  abandoned  himfelf,  at 
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the  fame  time,  to  luxury,  to  vanity,  and  to  ex¬ 
treme  haughtinefs.  His  court,  was  a  continued 
fceneof  diiLpation  and  riot  Though  of  Lee  ac~ 
cefs  to  the  minifters  of  his  pleafures,  he  would 
fcarcel  v  fuffer  anv  others  of  his  fubjefts,  or  even 
the  niinifters  of  foreign  Rates,  to  approach  him. 
The  difaife&ed  Macedonians  were  on  the  point  of 
declaring  again  ft  him.  In  ftteh  circumftances, 
Ptolemy  failed  againft  his  Grecian  dominions  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  Lyfimach.is  entered  Maced  on.  on 
the  fide  of  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus  advanced  againft 
him  from  Epirus.  Demetrius,  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  his  dominions,  made  the  mod  heroic  efforts, 
but  in  vain,  to  regain  them.  Adverfity  reftofed 
him  to  his  fober  judgment,  and  was  a  theatre 
on  which  he  displayed  the  moft  exalted  vir¬ 
tues.  After  the  expulfion  of  Demetrius  from  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  Pyrrhus  and  Lyfimachus, 
who  had  afted  in  concert  in  this  revolution,  now 
fet  up  oppofite  claims  to  the  fucceflion,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  fupport  their  refpeftive  pretenfions  by 
arms.  Lyfimachus,  by  open  force  and  fecret 
artifices,  loon  ftript  the  king  of  Epire  of  all 
his  Macedonian  pofi'effions.  Diffcnfions  arife  in 
the  family  of  the  viftor,  between  his  different 
queens  and  their  offspring,  which  terminate,  as 
is  ufual  in  defpotic  governments  in  an  aft  of  af- 
faffination,  which  determined  the  injured  party  to 
throw  themfelves  on  the  protection  of  Seleucus. 

X  3  This 
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This  prince  met  Lyfimachus  on  a  plain,  on  the 
Phrygian  borders,  called  the  Field  of  Cyrus.  Se- 
leucus  was  aged  feventy-feven  years,  and  Lyfima¬ 
chus  eighty.  The  only  two  furviving  generals  of 
Alexander  both  acquitted  themfelves  with  all  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  youth.  But  Seleucus’s  for¬ 
tune  prevailed,  and  Lyfimachus  fell.  Seleucus- 
now  refigned  his  Afiatic  dominions  to  his  fon  An- 
tiochus,  indulging  the  hope  of  fpending  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  his  native  country.  But  he  was  treacheroufly 
flain  about  feven  months  after  the  death  of  Lyfi¬ 
machus,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  brother  of  Lylan  • 
der,  in  whofe  behalf  he  had  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  Ptolemy,  now  in  the  poifeffion  of 
the  Macedonian  crown,  courts  the  widow  of  Ly¬ 
fimachus,  who  Hill  retained  a  portion  of  the  upper 
or  eaftern  part  of  Macedon  ;  and,  by  offering  to 
fettle  the  fuccelfion  on  her  fons,  prevailed  on  her 
to  marry  him.  But  no  fooner  had  this  monfter 
obtained  poffeflion  of  the  perfons  of  the  young- 
princes  than  he  murdered  them,  and  banifhed  the 
princefs  their  mother  to  Samothracia. 

Guilt  fo  enormous  was  foon  followed  by  the  juft 
vengeance  of  heaven.  A  body  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  Gauls  having  left  their  own  country,  in 
queft  of  new  fettlements,  after  following  the  courfe 
of  the  Danube  for  a  confiderable  way,  divided 
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themfelves  into  three  bodies ;  one  of  which  made 
an  irruption  into  Macedon.  Being  refufcd  a  cer¬ 
tain  film  of  gold,  he  was  attacked,  at  the  head  of 
his  tumultuary  troops,  by  the  barbarians,  who  cut 
off  his  head,  and  carried  it  through  their  ranks  on 
the  top  of  a  lance.  This  body  of  Gauls  met  with 
a  vigorous  reliftance  from  the  collected  remains  of 
Macedonian  valour,  under  the  condudl  of  Softhe- 
nes.  But  a  frefli  fwarm  of  barbarians,  headed  by 
the  chieftain  Brennus,  cut  Soilhenes,  with  his  gal¬ 
lant  army,  to  pieces  ;  and  having  drained  all  the 
wealth  of  Macedon,  bent  their  courfe  towards 
Greece,  which  feemed  utterly  unable  to  fuftaiu  this 
inundation  of  barbarous  invaders. 

But  the  Grecian  ftates,  animated  bv  a  fenfe  of 
their  extreme  danger,  adopted  that  ftridl  difci- 
pline,  and  thofe  wife  councils,  which  adverfity  is 
wont  to  infpire  into  the  rulers  of  nations.  They 
immediately  brought  together  what  remained  of 
thair  ftrength,  and  feeured  the  defiles  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  that  commanded  the  entrance  into  Greece. 
The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Calippus, 
took  the  lead  in  this  important  fervice,  whilft  their 
fleets  failed  to  the  coafts  of  Theffaly,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  operations  of  the  army  by  land.  Bren¬ 
nus  was  aftoniihed  at  the  refiftance  he  met  with. 
Notwithftanding  the  multitudes,  the  gigantic  fta- 
ture,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  troops,  he  was  obliged 
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after  repeated  Ioffes  in  different  attacks,  to  deffft 
from  his  attempt  to  force  the  pafs.  He  then  de¬ 
tached  a  body  of  his  troops  to  plunder  dEtolia, 
which,  on  the  fouth,  lay  contiguous  to  Tbeffaly, 
hoping  that  this  would  occafion  a  diverfion  in  his 
favour.  Still  he  was  unable  to  force  the  pafs  ;  and 
his  detachment  exciting,  by  their  cruelties,  an  uni- 
verlal  deteftation,  were  half  of  them  cut  off.  At 
length  the  Theffalians,  in  whofe  country  the  Gauls, 
were  enpamped,  wifhing  to  rid  themfelves  of  l’uch 
burthenfome  Grangers,  directed  them  to  the  path 
over  Mount  (Eta,  by  which  the  Medians  had  en¬ 
tered  Greece  in  the  time  of  Xerxes.  Fie  directed 
his  march  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  he  de- 
figned  to  plunder  of  ail  its  accumulated  treafures. 
But  the  inhabitants  ot  that  facred  city,  infpired  by 
religious  enthufiafm,  made  a  dcfperate  Fall  v  again  ft 
the  barbarians,  who.  It  ruck  with  a  panic,  fled  with 
precipitation.  The  purfuit  was  continued  for  a 
whole  day  and  night;  and  a  violent  {form  and 
piercing  cold  co-operating  with  the  fury  of  the 
victorious  Greeks,  molt  of  the  barbarians  perifhed 
by  a  dreadful  daughter.  Brennus  wounded,  and 
diftrafted  with  religious  horror,  killed  himfelf,  The 
few  who  iurvived  having  affembled  together,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  effect  a  i  etreat  f  rom  fo  fat  al  a  country. 
But  the  feveral  nations  rofe  againft  them  as  they 
ptdfed ;  and  of  all  thole  multitudes  which  had 
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poured  out  of  Macedon  into  Greece,  not  one  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  land.  Juftin  fays  they  were 
ail  cut  off;  other  hifforians,  that  a  remnant  of 
them  made  their  efcape  into  Thrace  and  Afia.  On 
this  occafion  it  is  natural  to  compare  the  different 
l’uccefs  of  thefe  from  that  of  thofe  irruptions  of 
barbarians,  which  afterwards  fob  verted  the  Roman 
empire.  It  might  be  no  unpleafing  or  unprofit¬ 
able  fpeculation,  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  thefe 
different  effects;  what  were  the  comparative  de¬ 
grees  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  virtue,  difei- 
pline,  and  military  artifice.  This  is  a  field  which 
belongs  to  the  philofophical  politician,  and  it  well 
merits  a  very  particular  difeutfion.  In  this  work 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  touch  upon  the  means  by 
which  the  barbarians  were  repelled  by  the  Rates 
of  Greece. 

The  Delpbians,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Juftin', 
gave  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  oracle,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages  lliould  abandon 
their  dwellings,  leaving  them  all  ftored  with  wines, 
and  all  kinds  of  provifions.  The  Gauls  indulging 
their  appetites,  which  were  lhavpened  by  waht  of 
fuftenance,  lofi,  through  c-xcefs,  much  of  that  vi¬ 
gour  by  which  their  operations  had  been  generally 
diftinguiflied.  Mount  Parnaifus,  which  ftood  faff 
by  the  ^acred  city  of  Delphos,  furniflied  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  pyafoifing’,  with  fuccefs,  another  ftra- 
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tagem.  This  mount  had  many  caves  and  holloa 
windings.  In  thefe  numbers  of  people  were  fta- 
tioned,  with  inftru&ions,  on  proper  occafions,  to 
raife  up  loud  thouts,  or  to  make  the  molt  frightful 
yellings  and  fcreams.  Thefe  iffuing  forth  without 
and  vifible  caufe,  convinced  the  barbarians  that 
they  were  produced  by  beings  more  than  human. 
The  vicinity  and  the  fteep  heights  ol  the  fame 
mountain  alfo  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  annoy 
the  enemy  with  hones  and  loofened  rocks,  ibis 
religious  enthufiafm,  guided  and  aided  by  the  lub- 
tlety  of  the  rulers  of  D  dp  bps,  fruftrated  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  barbarians  againft  that  facred  city. 
Their  repulfe  at  Thermopylae  muft  be  afcribed  to 
fuperior  military  fkill  and  difcipline,  and  to  a  quick 
revival  of  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fome  dreadful  and  unknown  danger 
among  a  people  diftinguilhed  by  a  lively  fenfibility 
of  temper. 

The  Macedonian  throne,  after  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Geraunus*,  was  filled  by  Antigonus,  the 
fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  married  the 
princefs  Philla,  a  daughter  of  Seleucus  by  Stra- 
tonice.  Antigonus  carried  great  riches  into  his 
new  dominions  from  Peloponnefus;  the  court  was 
maintained  in  great  pomp  and  fplendor,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  began  to  recover  from  its  late 
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devaftation.  A  body  of  barbarians,  that  bad  taken 
up  their  abode  on  the  northern  boundaries  of  Ma- 
cedon,  when  Brennus  carried  his  ravages  louth- 
ward,  underftanding  thefe  things,  and  allured  by 
the  profpedt  of  plunder,  made  a  fecond  inroad  into 
Macedon.  He  buffered  them  at  firft  to  carry  on. 
their  depredations;  but  he  attacked  them  when 
encumbered  with  booty,  apd  forced  them  to  retreat 
with  great  daughter. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon  had  fcarcely  time  to 
breathe  after  this  invafion,  when  it  felt  the  attacks 
of  a  new  enemy.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  under¬ 
went,  from  his  earliefi  infancy,  a  continued  feries 
of  the  moil  furprifing  adventures;  and  by  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  and  the  feverities  of  fortune,  was  trained 
up  in  the  habits  of  verfatility,  of  courage,  andhard- 
diip.  Reftored  to  his  hereditary  throne,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  when  an  infant,  he  had 
nothing  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  enjoyment  and 
profperity  of  his  kingdom.  But  his  mind,  inca¬ 
pable  of  reft,  knew  no  fatisfadtion  but  in  new  en- 
terprizes.  After  various  unfuccefsful  exploits  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  he  had  returned  to  Epire,  inflamed 
with  indignation  againft  Antigonus,  to  whom  he 
had  applied  for  fuccours  without  fuccefs.  He 
therefore  made  an  irruption  into  the  Macedonian 
territories;  and  being  joined  by  great  numbers 
of  the  Macedonians  themfelves,  he  defeated  An- 
3  tigonus' 
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tigonus  in  a  pitched  battle.  This  prince  being  ft  H* 
mailer  of  Theffalonica  and  the  adjoining  coafis? 
made  head  a  iecorkl  time  againft  the  enemy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Ptolemy,  whom  Pyrrhus  had  left  1 
to  govern  his  newly-acquired  dominions,  while  he 
bimfelf  purified  other  enterprizes. 

Cieonymus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Sparta, 
bad  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  the  ret! refs  of  certain 
grievances  he  had  fuifered  at  the  hands  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  from  which  he  was  now  an  exile.  Pyrrhus 
Hftened  with  fa'risfaflion  to  complaints  Which  open¬ 
ed  new  fcenes  to  his  ambition:  and  while  Arcus, 
who  had  ufurped  the  throne  of  Laceclsemon,  was 
abfent  with  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  army,  in 
Crete,  at  the  head  of twenty-five  thoufand  foot, 
two  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty-four  elephants, 
carried  conftemation  to  the  gates  of  Sparta.  On 
this  occafion  the  Spartan  women  fignalized  their 
own  heroifm,  and  difplayed,  in  a  very  linking 
manner,  the  effehls  of  the  inftitutions  of  Lycur- 
gus.  Ihe  council  propofed,  in  fo  dangerous  a 
juncture,  to  fend  off  the  women  to  feme  place  of 
fafety;  but  Archidamia,  delegated  by  the  Spartan 
ladies,  entered  the  fen  ate-houfe,  with  a  fwovd  in  her 
hand,  and  delivered  their  fentiments  and  her  own 
in  thefe  words: — “Think  not,  Omen  of  Sparta’ 
“  fo  meanly  of  your  country-women,  as  to  ima- 
“  gine  that  they  will  furvive  the  ruin  of  the  fate. 
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<c  Deliberate  not  then  whither  we  are  to  fly,  but 
(f  what  we  are  to  do.”  in  confequence  of  this 
animating  add  refs,,  it  was  refolved  to  employ  the 
night  in  finking  a  trench  oppofite  to  the  enemy, 
its  extremities  to  be  guarded  by  waggons  fixed  in 
the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent  the  paffiog  of  the 
elephants ;  one  third  of  this  work  to  be  executed 
by  the  women,  and  all  the  reft  of  it  by  the  old 
men,  that  the  young  men  might  foe  in  fpirits  in 
the  morning  to  fuftain  the  charge  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  raoft  incredible  exertions  of  courage  on 
both  fides,  Pyrrhus  was  compelled  by  the  Spartans 
to  feek  his  fafety  in  retreat.  This  difcomfitme 
did  not  difcourage  him.  To-morrow,”  faid  he, 
“  we  will  refume  the  fight,  when  the  Spartans, 
“  fmarting  under  their  wounds,  will  be  lefs  able 
“  to  fefift  us.”  But  timely  reinforcements  from 
Antigonus,  and  from  Arcus,  obliged  Pyrrhus  to 
raife  the  fiege.  As  foon  as  he  had  begun  his  march, 
Arcus  hung  on  his  rear,  and  galled  him  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Ptolemy,  endeavouring  to  cover  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  retreat,  was  funounded  and  fiain.  Pyrrhus 
bent  his  courfe  to  Argos,  whither  he  had  been  in¬ 
vited  by  a  faction  in  pppofttion  to  Antigonus.  But 
on  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  found  his  antagonift, 
who  had  his  partizans  as  well  as  bimfelf,  encamped 
near  it  with  a  confiderable  force.  Both  parties 
among  the  Argives  trembling  at  the  near  approach 
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of  war,  entreated  thef§  high-fpirited  princes  to  de  - 
cide  their  difputes  without  the  gates  of  the  city 
They  both  promifed  to  comply  with  this  requeft; 
hut  Pyrrhus,  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  city  during 
the  darknefs  of  night,  was  {lain.  Of  the  cha- 
ra6ter  of  Pyrrhus,  as  a  warrior,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  even  Hannibal  accounted  him  the 
greateft  general  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  Scipio, 
according  to  the  celebrated  Carthaginian,  being 
only  the  fecond. 

The  army  of  Pyrrhus  was  repulfed  with  great 
daughter  ;  and  fuch  was  the  terror  that  his  name 
had  (truck  into  the  Argives,  that  they  confidered 
the  deliverance  which  they  obtained  from  his  death 
as  the  effect  of  forne  fupernatural  interpofition. 
Antigonus  was  now  feated  again  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  A  Macedonian  king,  mafter  of  exten- 
five  polfeffions  in  the  very  heart  of  Peloponnefus, 
even  to  thofe  who  had  efpoufed  his  caufe,  became 
an  object  of  jealoufy.  A  confederacy  was  formed 
againft  him  between  the  Spartan  and  Egyptian 
kings;  and.  in  the  midft  of  their  hoftile  prepara-, 
tions,  a  frelh  irruption  of  Gauls  threatened  his 
country  with  total  devaftation.  The  Macedonians 
fled  before  them,  and  made  not  anv  refiftanee, 
But  Antio-onus,  the  Fabius  or  Wafhington  of  his 
times,  prudently  permitted  the  invaders  to  exhauft 
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their  fury  in  wild  excursions.  He  hung  upon  them 
and  harafled  them  in  their  marches,  led  them  into 
difadvantageous  ground,  and  at  lafi  cut  them  off 
to  a  man.  The  ambition  of  Antigonus  being  in¬ 
flamed  by  Success,  he  meditated  nothing  less  than 
a  complete  reduction  of  the  Grecian  Rates.  He 
commenced  his  operations  with  thefiegeof  Athens. 
The  veneration  in  which  that  city  was  ftill  held, 
united  with  the  idea  of  general  danger,  drew  af- 
fiftance  from  Sparta  and  from  Egypt.  Antigonus, 
however,  prevailed  over  all  refiftance,  and  impofed 
on  the  Athenians  a  Macedonian  garrifon.  In  the 
mean  time  Macedon  was  wrefted  from  him  by 
Alexander,  the  fon  of  Pyrrhus,  but  recovered  to 
him  by  Demetrius,  his  own  fon.  Multiplied  ex¬ 
perience  might  have  taught  Antigonus  the  folly 
of  conqueft;  but  perfevering  in  the  career  of  mad 
ambition,  be  obtained  poffeilion,  through  artifice, 
of  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  loft  it  about  eight  years 
afterwards.  The  hand  of  death  put  an  end  to  his 
ambition,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  from 
his  firffc  acquisition  of  the  throne  of  Macedon.  His 
fon  and  fucceiTor,  Demetrius,  maintaining  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  different  Rates  of  Greece,  not  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  Sovereignty  himfelf,  but  by  Supporting  the 
tyrants  that  had  ufurped  it:  a  fpecies  of  dominion 
equally  important,  and  lefs  liable  tojealoufy,  than 
if  he  had  held  it  in  his  own  name.  Demetrius 
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reigned  only  ten  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  hts 
kinfman  Antigonus,  a  man  of  juftiee  and  mo¬ 
deration,  and  who  avoided  all  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  ftates,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  turbulent  fituation  of  Greece  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  tempted  ambition. 

The  republic  of  Achaia,  formerly  but  little 
known,  began  now  to  make  a  confpicuous  figure, 
and  feetned  to  aim  at  nothin  a;  lefs  than  the  fove- 
rergnty  of  Greece.  This  republic  was  of  high  an¬ 
tiquity  :  it  confifted  originally  of  twelve  towns. 
The  firft  government  known  among  thefe  had 
been,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  that  of  kings; 
but  in  procels  of  time,  rouzed  by  the  tyranny  of 
their  princes,  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  kings, 
and  united  in  one  confederacy  for  their  mutual 
defence  againff  monarchical  oppreflion.  It  was 
agreed  that  all  fiioukl  have  the  fame  interefts,  the 
fame  friendfhips  ;  the  fame  coins,  weights,  and 
meafures;  the  fame  laws,  and  the  fame  magiftrates. 
Thefe  Magiftrates  were  elected  annually,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  voices  thoughout  the  whole  community. 
Twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener  if  necefiary,  a  gene¬ 
ral  aifen.bly,  confi fling  of  deputies  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  was  held,  for  the  great  purpofes  of 
legiflation  and  government.  The  magiftrates,  who 
Were  invefted  with  the  fupreme  executive  power, 
were  fly  led  Generals  of  the  States  of  Achaia.  They 
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commanded  the  military  force  of  the  republic,  and 
polfelfed  the  right  of  prefiding  in  the  national 
affembly.  The  generals  were  originally  two;  but, 
from  the  inconveniencies  infeparable  from  a  di¬ 
vided  government,  were  at  laft  reduced  to  one. 
A  council  of  ten  called  Demiurgi,  affifted  the 
General  with  their  advice,  and  ftood  as  a  barrier 
between  the  encroachments  of  power  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  their  prerogative  alfo  to  examine  all 
matters  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  popular  af- 
fernbly,  that  they  might  propofe  or  rejeCt  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  they  approved  or  difapproved  of  them. 
Befides  thefefuperior  magiftrates,  every  town  had 
alfo  its  municipal  magiftracy,  confiding  alfo,  as 
fome  with  great  probability  have  conjectured,  like 
the  national  conftitution,  of  a  popular  affembly,  a 
council,  and  a  prefiding  magifirate.  With  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  Acha:ans,  the  mofl  material  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  hiftory  of  any  people,  our  knowledge 
is  exceedingly  imperfect.  Such  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  as  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  proofs  of 
their  political  wifdom. 

It  was  enacted,  That  whatever  individual  or 
town  belonging  to  the  Achaean  confederacy,  thould 
accept  of  any  gratification  whatfoever,  in  its  public 
or  private  capacity,  from  prince  or  people,  fliould 
be  cut  off  from  the  commonwealth  of  Achaia. 

‘  Vol.  II.  Y  That 
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That  no  member  of  the  Achaean  league  fhould 
fend  any  embaffy,  or  contract  any  alliance  or 
friend  fh  ip  with  any  prince  or  people,  without  the 
privity  and  approbation  of  the  whole  Achaean  con¬ 
federacy.  ' 

The  unanimous  confent  of  the  whole  confede¬ 
racy  was  nec chary  for  the  admifhon  into  it  of  any 
prince,  hate,  or  city. 

A  convention  of  the  national  affembly  was  not; 
tohegranted  at  the  requeft  of  any  foreign  prince, 
unlefs  the  matters  to  be  offered  to  their  confidera- 
tion  were  fkft  delivered  in  writing,  to  the  Gene- 
:fal  of  Achaia,  and  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  by  them  to  be  of  fufficient  importance. 
-4-  The  deliberations  of  every  affembly  were  to  be 
wholly  confined  to  the  matter  on  account  of  which 
-they  had  been  convened. 

In  all  debates,  thofe  who  fpoke  were  to  deliver  a 
-  ihort  fketch  of  the  arguments  they  employed,  in 
.order  to  he  confidered  the  enfuing  day ;  and  within 
the  third  day,  at  farthefr,  was  the  bufinefs  before 
them  to  be  finally  determined. 

The  equity  and  humane  fpirit  which  breathed 
in  the  civil  conftitution  of  the  Achceans,.  fupported 
by  a  great  fimplicity  of  manners  and  good  faith, 
recommended  them  fo  effectually  to  the  adjoining 
nations,  that  they  became  the  arbiters  of  differ¬ 
ences  among  their  neighbours.  But  when  the 
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power  of  Macedon  controlled  Greece,  moft  of  the 
members  of  the  Achsean  league,  at  the  inftigation 
of  Macedonian  emiffaries,  deferted  the  national 
Union,  and  fell  under  the  dominion  of  various 
tyrants.  The  diftraded  ftate  of  Macedon  under 
Lyfimachusand  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  enabled  them 
to  recover  their  ancient  government,  (lowly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  by  degrees.  Their  towns  were  fmall, 
and  ill  peopled,  their  territory  narrow  and  unfer¬ 
tile,  and  their  coafts  deftitute  of  harbours,  and 
full  of  danger.  In  thefe  circumftances,  to  enjoy 
a  peaceable  independence  was  all  their  ambition ; 
when  Aratus,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  a  fwom  foe  to 
tyrants,  having  relieved  his  native  city  from  the 
ilavery  in  which  it  was  held  by  Nicocles,  endea¬ 
voured  to  (Irengthen  himfelf,  and  the  caufe  which 
he  efpoufed  againft  the  creatures  of  the  late  ufur- 
per.  With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to  the  friend- 
ihip  of  the  Achreans,  who  bordered  on  the  Sicyo- 
nian  territory,  and  were  the  only  people  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  who  were  animated  with  the  fpirit  of 
freedom.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  citizens 
of  Sicyon  had  been  driven  into  exile;  and  it  now 
became  a  fubjed  of  confideration  how  to  relieve 
-  fo  numerous  a  body  of  claimants,  a  general  re- 
fumption  being  impradicable.  Aratus,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  to  colled  paintings  for  him,  applied,  on 
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this  occafion,  to  that  prince,  who  generoufly  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  fums  of  money  fufficient  for  his 
purpofe.  In  the  difribution  of  this  fum  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  with  fuch  equity  and  prudence, 
that  both  the  old  proprietors  and  new  poffeffors 
were  equally  fatisfied  with  his  conduct.  The  fame 
of  Aratus  drew  on  him  the  attention  of  all  this  part 
of  Greece;  the  Achaean  fates,  in  particular,  con- 
fidered  him  as  an  important  acquifition,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  General  of  Achaia. 
The  Macedonian  king  held,  at  this  time,  great 
poffeffions  in  Pel'oponnefus,  and  the  petty  fove- 
reigns  of  the  feveral  cities,  were,  in  general,  his 
vaffals.  It  was  eafy  to  fee  that  Macedonian  am¬ 
bition  would  foon  difturb  the  peace  of  the  Achaean 
republic  :  Aratus,  therefore,  determined  to  re¬ 
frain  it.  Corinth,  the  key  to  the  whole  peninfula, 
was  held  by  Antigonus.  The  Achaean  general  at¬ 
tacked  it  in  the  night,  fcaled  the  walls  by  ladders 
with  only  one  hunch  ed  men,  the  reft  being  ordered 
to  follow  another  way.  Having  gained  a  footing 
in  the  city,  he  difpofed  his  different  parties  in  fo 
advantageous  a  manner,  and  was  fo  well  fupported 
by  thofe  who  were  to  co-operate  from  without, 
that  the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
citadel,  the  keys  of  which  he  generoufly  delivered 
to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  incorporated  among 
the  Achaean  fates. 
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The  emancipation  of  Sicyon  and  of  Corinth,  by 
a  powerful  contagion,  excited  a  revolt  in  Megara, 
Troezene,  Epidaurus,  and  Cleonse.  The  fpirit  of 
liberty  caught  even  Lyfiades,  the  tyrant  of  Me¬ 
galopolis,  who  of  his  own  accord  abdicated  the 
fovereignty,  and  applied,  that  the  city  he  had 
ruled  might  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league. 
Aratus,  ever  intent  on  the  truly  heroic  purpofe  of 
reftoring  the  liberties  of  Greece,  after  ditferent  un- 
luccefsful  attempts  to  give  freedom  to  Athens,  at 
laft  difcovered  that  the  Macedonian  governor  of 
that  venerable  city  was  not  incorruptible,  and  of¬ 
fered  him  his  price.  The  fum  ftipulated  was  about 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,  whereof  Aratus  (who  had 
alfo  expended  vaft  firms  in  eftablithing  a  necefifary 
correfpondence  in  Corinth)  paid  twenty  himfelf. 
The  forts  were  accordingly  furrendered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  Athens  was  joined  to 
the  Ac h scan  league.  Argos  too,  by  the  efforts  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  was  delivered  from  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  and  united  with  this  confede¬ 
racy.  Scarcely  one  of  the  neighbouring  hates 
remained  inimical  or  independent  :  all  of  them 
either  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Achseans  or 
fell  under  their  fubje6tion.  The  king  of  Egypt,  the 
moft  powerful  prince  of  his  times,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  Macedonian  kings,  declared  himfelf  the  Pro¬ 
testor  of  the  Liberties  of  Achaia,  and  prom ifed  his 
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affiftance  if  ever  it  lhould  be  necefiary.  Such  was 
the  fituation  of  the  Ach$an  republic,  during  the 
firft  years  of  the  reign  of  the  feeond  Antigonus. 
But  this  fplendid  face  of  things  was  changed  and 
ruined,  by  the  felfiih  ambition  and  jealoufics  of  the 
very  parties  from  whofe  fpirit  of  freedom  it  origi¬ 
nally  fprung. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


FROM  THE  CONFEDERACY  BETWEEN  THE  i£TO- 
EIANS  AND  SPARTANS  AGAINST  THE  ACHA> 
ANS,  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  GREECE  BY  AN- 
TIOCHUS,  KING  OF  SYRIA. 


HE  iEtolian  Hate,  like  that  of  Achaia,  con- 


filled  of  a  number  of  confederate  towns,  for¬ 
merly  independent  of  each  other,  but  induced  to 
unite,  from  a  dread  of  the  Macedonian  power,  in 
the  days  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  Their 
civil  conftitution,  in  many  refpefts,  refembled  that 
of  the  Achaeans.  Their  mountainous  country  af¬ 
fording  them  but  a  fcantv  fubfiltence,  they  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  territories, 
whence  they  rulhed  back,  with  their  plunder,  to 
their  Itrong  holds  in  the  mountains.  Though  at 
this  time  in  alliance  with  Achaia,  they  beheld  with 
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envy  the  fuperiority  of  that  republic  over  the  other 
Grecian  ftates,  and  laboured,  with  too  great Tuc- 
cefs,  to  infpirefimilar  ideas  into  the  Spartans. 

Lacedaemon  had,  by  this  time,  exchanged  po¬ 
verty  and  hardy  difcipline  for  opulence  and  volup¬ 
tuous  manners.  The  public  meals,  thatlaft  pledge 
of  Spartan  frugality  and  temperance,  were  dif- 
countenanced  by  the  rulers  of  the  (late,  and  fell 
into  difrepute  and  difufe.  One  or  two  princes,  who 
endeavoured  to  Item  the  torrent  of  corruption,  fuf- 
fered  depofition,  exile,  and  even  death.  The  laws 
ofLycurgus  were  totally  difregarded.  The  lands 
were  all  in  pofieftion  of  a  few  families,  who  lived 
in  the  greateft  fplendor,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  (tripped  of  their  patrimony,  were  doomed  to 
the  greateft  indigence.  The  efforts  of  Agis,  the 
king,  to  enforce  the  fumptuary  laws,  to  cancel  all 
debts,  and  to  make  a  new  divifion  of  lands,  were 
oppofed  by  the  rich,  and  at  laft  punifhed  with 
death,  on  pretence  of  a  defign  to  alter  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  fucli  a  fituation  of  affairs,  Cleomenes 
afcended  the  Spartan  throne,  a  prince  who  united 
integrity  of  heart  with  martial  fpirit  and  a  love  of 
glory.  He  found,  on  his  acceffion,  both  the  inter¬ 
nal  conftitution  and  the  public  affairs  of  Sparta 
in  the  utmoft  confufion.  Domeftic  diftrefs,  with 
its  concomitant,  dcfppndeney  of  fpirit,  had  caufed 
throughout  Laconia  an  univerfal  depopuU  non. 
■/vn  Y  4  In  (lead 
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Xnftead  of  natives  fufficient  to  occupy  the  thirty-r 
nine  thoufand  fhares  into  which  Lycurgus  had  ori¬ 
ginally  divided  the  land,  only  feven  hundred  fa-? 
miliesof  the  Spartan  race  were  now  to  be  found  ; 
and  of  thefe,  about  fix  hundred,  funk  into  abjecf 
penury  and  wretchednefs,  were  incapable  of  ex¬ 
erting  any  degree  of  vigour  in  the  public  fervice. 
The  flaves,  too,  had  many  of  them  pprithed  through 
want  of  employment  and  fubfiftence,  while  others 
had  been  carried  off,  in  great  numbers,  by  the 
enemies  of  Sparta.  Such  were  the  miferable  de¬ 
cay  of  both  public  and  private  virtue !  Cleomenes, 
actuated  by  his  natural  difpofition  to  arms,  as 
well  by  the  reprefentations  already  mentioned, 
of  the  iEtolians,  in  order  to  revive  the  martial 
fpirit  of  the  Spartans,  attacked  Tegea,  Mantinea, 
and  Orchomenos,  cities  of  Arcadia.  Having  re¬ 
duced  thefe  under  his  obedience,  he  marched 
without  delay  againft  a  certain  caftle  in  the  diftrict 
of  Megalopolis,  which  commanded  on  that  fide 
the  entrance  into  Laconia.  Immediately  upon 
this  a6t  of  lioftility,  the  Achasan  fates  declared 
war  againf  the  Spartans.  The  Spartan  king  forth¬ 
with  took  the  field,  with  what  troops  he  could 
mufter,  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  cities  in 
alliance  with  Achaia.  With  five  thoufand  men 
lie  advanced  againft  the  Achasan  general  Aratus, 
\vho  perceiving  the  refolution  of  the  Spartans, 
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declined  an  engagement,  though  at  the  head  of 
twenty.  The  retreat  of  Aratus  determined  the 
Eleans,  who  had  never  been  fteady  in  the  interefts 
of  Achaia,  openly  to  declare  again  ft  her.  The 
Achaean s  attempted  to  ehaftife  this  defection  :  but 
they  were  routed  by  Cleomenes  at  Lyceum,  near 
the  Elean  borders ;  and  totally  overthrown  by  him 
in  the  enfuing  campaign,  near  Leu6tra.  Purfuing 
his  good  fortune,  he  reduced  feveral  of  the  towns 
of  Arcadia,  which  he  garrifoned  with  his  Lacedae¬ 
monian  troops.  He  returned  to  Sparta  with  the 
mercenaries  only,  and  cut  off  the  Ephori,  whom 
he  confidered  as  troublefome  to  himfelf,  and  op- 
preffive  to  the  Spartan  fubje6ts,  by  aflaffination  ; 
a  conduht  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify,  by  ar¬ 
raigning  the  unconftitutional  eftabliflnnent  of  this 
order  of  magiftrates,  and  a  recital  of  feveral  a6ts 
of  iniquity.  He  nowfeized  on  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  and  re-eftablifhed  the  agrarian  and  fump- 
tuary  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  he  enforced  by  hig 
own  example.  Having  thus  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Sparta,  he  diverted  that  energy  to  foreign  en- 
terprizes,  which  might  other  wife  have  broken  out 
in  domeftic  fedition.  He  plundered  the  territories 
of  Megalopolis,  forced  the  Achaean  lines  at  Heca- 
tombeum,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Achaean  army,  compofed  of  the  flower  of  their 
nation,  were  almoft  all  cut  off.  The  Mantineans 
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having  flaughtered  the  Achtean  garrifon  Rationed 
in  their  city,  put  themfelves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Spartans.  The  fame  fpirit  of  defection  and 
revolt  appeared  in  raoft  of  the  other  cities  of  Pe- 
loponnefus.  In  this  extremity  they  fued  for  peace 
to  Cieomenes  ;  but  Aratus  who  had  for  fome  time 
declined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Achaia,  now  refumed  his  authority  ;  and,  by  in¬ 
filling  on  Arch  terms  as  the  high-fpirited  Cleome- 
nes  could  not  accept,  contrived  to  prevent  that 
peace  which  his  countrymen  wifbed  for. 

Both  Afatus  and  Cieomenes  willied  to  unite  all 
the  nations  of  Peloponnefus  into  one  common¬ 
wealth.  and  by  that  means  to  form  fuch  a  bulwark 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  as  might  fet  all  foreign 
power  at  defiance.  But  to  what  people  the  fu- 
preme  direction  of  the  common  affairs  Ihould  be¬ 
long,  was  the  queftion.  Even  Aratus,  fo  much 
above  the  lore  of  money,  fhewed  himfelf,  on  this 
occalion,  the  Have  of  ambition  ;  and,  rather  than 
fee  a  fuperior  in  power,  determined  to  involve 
every  thing  in  confufion. 

The  interruption  of  the  negociations  for  peace 
raifed  a  general  fernrent  throughout  Peloponnefus, 
The  conduct  of  Aratus  fired  tile  martial  ardour  of 
Cledmenes,  and  excited  jealoufies  in  different 
dates ;  nor  could  the  Achteans  obtain  any  affiftance 
from  the  Athenians,  ;th£  iEtolians,  or  the  Argives. 
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Corinth  was  on  the  point  of  furrendering  to  the 
Spartan  king  ;  and  even  Sicyon  mull  have  been 
loft,  had  not  a  timely  difcovery  prevented  an  in¬ 
tended  confpiracy.  Here  we  may  remark  the  ex¬ 
treme  qiiicknefs  with  which  the  Grecian  ftates  en¬ 
tered  into  any  confederacy  that,  was  formed  for 
humbling  whatever  power  preponderated  in  Greece: 
a  proof  that,  however  their  manners  were  corrupt¬ 
ed,  their  fentiments  of  liberty  and  the  balance  of 
power  were  not  yet  wholly  fubverted. 

Refentment  againft  Cleomenes  induced  Aratus 
to  entertain  the  proje6t  of  calling  in,  for  the  de- 
ftru6tion  of  Sparta,  the  aid  of  Antigonus  of  Ma- 
qedon.  But  in  Greece  this  attempt  was  generally 
odious,  anti  Aptigonus  was  averfe  from  all  inter¬ 
ference  in  Grecian  affairs,  not  being  eafily  dazzled 
by  the  fplendor  of  ambition.  But  the  laft  and 
the  greatest  of  tliefe  difficulties  he  furmounted,  by 
various  artifices,  and  entered  into  a  compa&with 
Antigonus,  the  conditions  whereof  were :  That 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  fhould  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  :  that  he  fhould  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Achtean  confederacy,  fuperintend  their 
councils  and  direct  their  operations :  that  his 
army  fhould  be  fupportedat  their  expencc  :  that 
neither  embaffy  nor  letter  fhould  be  fent  to  any 
power  without  his  approbation  :  and  that  no  city, 
ftate,  or  people,  fhould  be  from  that  time  admitted 
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into  the  Achaean  league  without  his  confent.  From 
thefe  articles  it  is  evident,  that  the  liberties  of 
Achaia  were  now  no  more,  and  that  the  fovereign 
of  this  country  was  Antigonus. 

This  tranfadlion  rouzed  the  indignation  of  the 
Peloponnefian  hates:  they  looked  to  Cleomenes 
as  the  only  protedtor  of  their  liberties.  That  hero, 
■upon  hearing  that  the  Macedonians  were  in  motion, 
took  pofl’eftion  of  a  pafs  on  the  Onean  mountains, 
which  commanded  the  Corinthian  ifthmus  ;  but 
the  Achaean s  having  furpri^bd  Argos,  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  lay  it  open  for  the  Macedo¬ 
nians.  The  Achaeans  now  refumed  their  fuperi- 
ority  in  Peloponnefus,  and  mpft  of  the  cities  in 
that  peninfula  were  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  their 
power.  The  efforts  of  Cleomenes  to  reftore  the 
liberties  of  Peloponnefus,  and  to  protect  of  courfe, 
thofe  of  the  reft  of  Greece,  equal  the  moft  famed 
exploits  of  antiquity.  But  the  wary  Antigonus, 
rich  in  treafure,  artfully  protracted  the  war,  and 
fufrered  his  impetuous  adversary  to  wafte  his  force 
in  vain.  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Se- 
laha,  in  order  to  cover  Sparta.  The  difpofition 
he  made  of  his  forces  were  confummately  fkilful. 
The  road  leading  to  Sparta,  near  the  town  of  Se- 
lafia,  was  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds  by 
the  Eft  a  and  the  Olympus  hills,  of  great  height 
and  difficult  afccnt.  On  one  of  thefe  hills  the 
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Spartan  king  placed  his  brother  Euclidas,  with  part 
of  the  army,  whilft  he  himfelf  took  poll  on  the 
other.  The  glen  that  divided  thefe  hills  was  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Genus,  along  one  of  the  banks  of 
which  the  road  extended.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  hills,  and  the  opening  between  them,  were  fe- 
cured  by  a  ditch  and  a  ftrong  rampart.  Whatever 
could  render  the  appearance  of  an  army  formid¬ 
able,  or  add  to  the  natural  ftrength  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  pafs,  had  been  performed  ;  and  no  part  was 
to  be  feen  on  which  an  attack  could  be  made  with 
any  probability  of  fuccefs.  Antigonus,  therefore, 
encamped  at  a  diftance,  on  the  plain  below,  in. 
order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
act  according  to  circumftances.  Cleomenes,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greatetl  diftrefsfor  want  of  provilions, 
was  forced  to  throw  open  his  entrenchments*  and 
without  further  delay  to  come  to  an  engagement. 
All  his  fkill  and  valour,  which  were  eminently  dif- 
played  on  this  occaflon,  could  not  fave  him  from 
a  complete  defeat.  He  fled  firft  to  Sparta,  and 
from  thence  to  Egypt ;  where,  after  various  ad¬ 
ventures,  the  loftinefs  of  his  fpirit,  which  could 
not  brook  the  indignities  offered  to  him  by  the 
minifters  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  brought  him  to 
an  honourable  but  untimely  end. 

During  the  abfence  of  Antigonus,  a  multitude 
of  Illyrians,  and  other  barbarians,  made  an  irrup- 
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tion  into  Maced 'on,  and  committed  great  devalua¬ 
tion.  This  irruption  haflened  his  return  into  hi& 
own  dominions.  In  a  decifive  battle  the  barba¬ 
rians  were  defeated ;  but  the  Macedonian  king,  by 
draining  his  voice  during  the  engagement,  burfia 
blood-vellel.  The  confequenteffufion  ofblood  threw 
him  into  a  languishing  hate,  and  he  died  in  th'e 
fpace  of  a  few  days,  lamented  by  all  Greece. 

Antigonus  the  Second  was  fucceeded  by  Philip, 
the  fan  of  Demetrius,  the  laft  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  that  name  ;  a  prince  only  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  intelligent,  affable,  muni¬ 
ficent,  and  Attentive  to  all  the  duties  of  the  royal 
fiation.  This  excellent  character  was  formed  by 
a  good  natural  dlfpofition,  cultivated  by  the  in- 
fir  u&io  ns  and  example  of  Antigonus,  who  a  npoint-- 
cd  him  his  fucce-fibr  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 

Thejealoufy  which  the  fEtolians-  had  long  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  Achaean  ftates,  was  increafed  by 
the  importance  which  they  had  adorned  from  their 
alliance  with  Macedon.  No  fooner  were  they  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  dread  of  Antigonus,  than  they  ra¬ 
vaged  the  Achaean  coaft,  and  committed  depreda¬ 
tions  on  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Aratus 
having  oppofed  to  them  the  Achaean  forces  in 
vain,  invoked  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
Macedon.  Philip  promifed  that,  as  foon  as  he 
fhould  have  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom, 
j  he 
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he  woujd  repair  to  Corinth,  in  order  to  meet  the 
convention;  of  the  ftates  jn  alliance  with  Achaia, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fettling  with 
them  a  plan  of  future  operations.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  iEtolians,  making  a  frefh  irruption  into 
Peloponnefus,  facked  Cynsetha,  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
put  mod  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  and  laid 
the  place  in  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha 
had  long  been  remarkable,  it  feems,  for  a  ferocity 
of  manners.  They  were  held  in  fuch  abhorrence 
by  the  reft  of  the  Arcadians,  that,  in  fome  cities, 
the  admiffion  of  a  Cynaethean  was  confidered  as 
pollution.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ancient  writers 
afcribe  this  profligacy  to  a  neglect  of  the  ftudy  of 
mufic.  But,  in  whatever  contempt  the  Cynafthe- 
ans  were  held,  the  deftru6tion  of  their  city  by  the 
iEtolians  excited  ageneral indignation  throughout 
Peloponnefus  ;  and  the  convention  of  the  Acluean 
confederates,  now  affembled  at  Corinth,  unani- 
moufly  agreed  that  the  .Etolians  were  guilty  ;  and 
that,  unlefs  they  fhould  make  reparation,  war 
ftiould  be  declared  againft  them,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  it  committed  to  the  king  of  Macedon. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Social  War,  fo  called 
j  from  the  afl’ociation  entered  into  by  the  feverai 
Rates  engaged  againft  iEtolia.  It  commenced  the 
firft  year  of  the  hundred  and  fortieth  Olympiad, 
being  the  fame  in  which  Hannibal  laid  fiege  to 
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Saguntum,  and  continued  for  the  fpace  of  three 
vears  after. 

v 

Philip  commenced  his  operations  with  the  fiege 
of  Ambracas,  a  fort  rtfs  which  commanded  an  ex- 
tenfive  territory,  belonging  of  right  to  Epire,  but 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  JEtolians.  Having  re¬ 
duced  this  fortrefs,  he  reftored  it  to  the  Epirots, 
and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  hEtolia.  The 
iEtolian  fpirit  was  not  daunted  either  by  the  lofs 
of  Ambracas,  or  the  threats  of  Philip.  They  in¬ 
vade  Macedon,  and  make  incurfions  into  x\chaia, 
which  they  reduce  to  the  greateft  diftrefs.  The 
mercenaries  in  the  Achaean  fervice  had  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay;  the  Peloponnefian  confederates 
became  fpiritlefs  or  difaffedted  ;  even  the  Meffe- 
nians,  in  whofe  caufe  chiefly  Achaia  had,  at  the 
beginning,  taken  up  arms,  were  afraid  to  a 61  againft 
the  iEtolians :  whilft  the  Spartans,  notwitbftanding 
their  engagements,  at  the  late  convention,  to 
Achaia,  had  now  mafia cred  or  fent  into  exile  all 
fuch  of  their  own  citizens  as  were  in  the  intereft  of 
the  A  eh  mans,  and  openly  declared  againft  them. 
For  the  Spartans,  amidft  their  greateft  humiliation, 
had  ever  been  impatient  of  the  domination  of  A- 
chaia,  to  which  the  haughtinefs  of  that  republic 
had,  in  all  probability,  very  much  contributed. 

A  year  had  elapfed  fince  the  alliance  had  been 
formed  againft  Achaia,  when  Philip  of  Macedon, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  fet  out  with  the  utmoft 
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fecrecy  of  Corinth,  where  a  part  of  his  forces 
were  Rationed.  .  tie  furprizecl  a  party  of  Eieans, 
who  had  gone  forth  to  ravage  the  Sicyonian  terri¬ 
tories,  and  reduced  Pfophis,  a  ftrong  hold  within 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  of  which  the  Eieans  had 
taken  poffeffion.  He  plundered  Elis,  one  of  the 
fineft  regions  in  Greece  in  refpedt  to  cultivation, 
and  rich  in  every  kind  of  rural  wealth.  He  next 
fubdued  under  his  power  Tryphalia,  a  diftri6t  of 
Peloponnelus  to  the  fouthward  of  Elis,  and  wrefted 
the  JBtolian  yoke  from  the  necks  of  the  Meffe- 
nians.  Philip  made  a  temperate  ufe  of  all  his  vic¬ 
tories.  He  granted  peace  to  all  who  fued  for  it ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  condu6t  feemed  to  be  directed 
by  the  fame  generous  motives  which  had  formerly 
dire<5ted  that  of  Antigonus.  But  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  fair  appearances,  Philip  began  to  manifeft 
latent  feeds  of  ambition.  He  reftrained  the  pride 
and  power  of  his  minifters,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  their  offices  by  his  predeceffor  Antigonus;  and 
fupported  Eperatus  in  the  Ele6tion  of  general  of 
Achaia,  in  oppofition  to  Aratus.  In  order  to 
counterbalance  this  unpopular  meafure,  and  to 
ftrengthen  himfelf  in  the  affections  of  the  Acheean 
people,  he  befieged  Teichos,  and,  having  taken 
that  fortrefs  reftored  it  to  the  Achaeans,  to  whom  it 
belonged.  He  alfo  made  an  inroad  into  Elis,  and 
prefented  the  Dymeans,  and  the  cities  in  the  neigh- 
Vol.  II.  Z  bourhood 
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bourhood,  with  all  the  plunder.  He  now  imagined 
that  the  wealth  and  vigour  of  the  Achaean  re¬ 
public  were  at  his  difpofal ;  but  the  new  general  had 
not  provided  any  magazines,  and  the  treafury  was 
exhaufted.  Philip  now  affected  to  place  great 
confidence  in  Aratus.  By  the  advice  of  this  ftatef- 
man  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  ifiatfd  of  Cephal- 
lenia,  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian  fea,  near  the  coalt  of 
Peloponnefus,  and  the  great  refort  of  the  iEtolian 
pirates.  His  attempt,  after  it  had  been  carried  on 
almoft  to  fuccefs,  was  baffled  by  the  treachery  of 
his  minifters.  He  now,  following  the  advice  of 
Aratus,  invades  and  ravages  iEtolia  itfelf,  returns 
into  Peloponnefus,  lays  wafte  Laconia,  and,  flufhed 
with  fuccefs,  meditates  the  fubjedtion  of  all  Greece, 
and  a  junction  with  Hannibal  againft  the  Romans. 
Aratus  in  vain  attempted  to  diffuade  him  from  this 
projedt.  He  fent  ambafladors  to  the  Carthaginian 
general,  but  they  were  intercepted  foon  after  their 
landing  in  Italy ;  as  they  gave  out,  however,  that 
they  were  going  to  Rome,  they,  in  a  little  time, 
obtained  their  releafe,  and  made  their  way  to  Han¬ 
nibal,  with  whom  they  concluded  a  treaty.  On 
their  return,  they  were  again  intercepted,  and  fent 
with  all  their  papers  to  Rome.  But  Philip  difpatched 
other  ambafladors,  and  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  obtained.  It  was  ftipulated  that  Philip  fhould 
furniih  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  Ihips,  to  be  employed 

in 
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in  haraffing  the  Italian  coafts;  and  that  he  fliould 
alfo  aflift  Hannibal  with  a  confiderable  body  of  land 
forces.  In  return  for  this  affiftance,  when  Rome 
and  Italy  fliould  be  finally  reduced,  which  were  to 
remain  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Hannibal  was  to  pafs  into  Epire,  at  the  head  of 
a  Carthaginian  army,  to  be  employed  as  Philip 
fiiould  defire ;  and,  having  made  a  conqueft  of 
the  whole  country,  to  give  up  to  him  fuch  parts 
of  it  as  lay  convenient  for  Macedon. 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement  the  Mace¬ 
donian  king  entered  the  Ionian  gulph  with  a  large 
fleet,  fell  down  to  the  coaft  of  Epire,  took  Ori- 
cum,  on  the  coaft  of  Epire,  a  defencelefs  fea- 
port,  but  from  which  there  was  a  Ihort  paffage  to 
Italy,  and  lay  fiege  to  Apollonia ;  but,  furprized 
and  defeated  by  the  Romans,  fecretly  retreated 
homeward  acrofs  the  mountains. 

The  Romans,  humbled  by  the  vidtorious  arms 
of  Hannibal,  were  not  in  a  condition  in  which 
they  might  profecute  a  war  with  Macedon  ;  they 
therefore  determined,  if  poffible,  to  raife  up  ene¬ 
mies  againfi  Philip  in  Greece,  that  he  might  be 
employed. at  home  in  the,  defence  of  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  They  accordingly  made  overtures  for 
this  purpofeto  the  iEtolians,  who,  confiding  in  the 
flattering  declarations  of  the  Roman  ambaflador, 
haftencd  to  conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  the  fol- 
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lowing  were  the  principal  conditions  : — That  the 
IEtolians  fhould  immediately  commence  hoftiiities 
aga; eft  Philip  by  land,  which  the  Romans  were  to 
fup port  by  a  fleet  of  twenty  gallies  ;  that  whatever 
conqueRs  might  be  made,  from  the  confines  of 
JEtolia  to  Corcyra,  the  cities,  buildings,  and  ter¬ 
ritory,  Riould  belong  to  the  iEtolians,  but  every 
other  kind  of  plunder  to  the  Romans.  The 
Spartans  and  Eleans,  with  other  Rates,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  alliance ;  and  the  war  commenced 
with  the  reduction  of  the  ifiand  of  Zacvnthus, 
which,  as  an  earneft  of  Roman  generofity  and 
good  faith,  was  immediately  annexed  to  the  do¬ 
minions  of  jEtolia.  Thefe  tranfadions  were  dated 
about  two  hundred  and  eight  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift 

The  Romans  having  thus  obtained  a  footing  in 
Greece,  foon  extended  and  eftahli fixed  their  power 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  renowned  country. 
Agreeably  to  their  ufual  policy,  they  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  credulity,  the  diffentions,  the  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  the  avarice  of  the  different  chiefs  ;  ever 
vigilant  to  fupporfc  the  weaker  againft  the  ftronger 
party,  that  the  diminifhed  ftrengtlx  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  Rate  might  lead  the  way  to  the  conqueR  of 
the  whole. 

It  has  already  been  ohfervecl,  that  Philip  aimed 
at  the  fubjeciion  of  all  Greece.  Aratus,  who  would 
2  have 
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have  oppofed  him  in  this  defign,  he  took  off  b 
poifon.  His  inteieft  in  Greece  was  now  ftrength 
ened  by  the  introduction  of  the  Romans ;  he  wa 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  champion  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  as  their  defence  againft  the  Romans, 
whom  they  hill  confidered  and  denominated  bar¬ 
barians.  Not  only  the  Greeks  northward  of  the 
Corinthian  ifthmus,  but  even  the  Achcean  league, 
prepared  to  take  up  arms  in  his  fupport.  En¬ 
couraged  by  thefe  allies,  he  acted  with  uncommon 
Vigour;  he  carried  the  war  into  Illyrium  with 
fuccefs;  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Aearnanians, 
who  were  threatened  by  the  iEtolians,  and  fortified 
himfelf  in  Theffaly.  The  iEtolians,  notwithiland- 
ing  thefe  advantages  gained  over  them  by  Philip, 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  defeated  by  him  in 
two  hot  engagements,  remained  undaunted,  and 
profecuted  the  war  with  an  amazing  obfiinacy. 
The  neighbouring  ftates,  now  jealous  of  the  fuccefs 
of  Philip,  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  peace;  nor 
did  the  Macedonian  fliew  himfelf  unwilling  to 
treat  for  that  purpofe.  A  peace  was  ready  to  be 
concluded,  when  the  Romans,  deeply  interefted 
in  the  prolongation  of  war,  fent  their  fleet  to  fub- 
port  the  ^Etolians;  who,  encouraged  alfo  by  the 
profpefit  of  acquiring  another  ally,  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  boldly  fet  Philip  at  defiancp,  and  talked 
of  £erms  to  which  they  knew  he  would  not  fubinit. 
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The  moderation  of  Philip  ftrengthened  the  indig-? 
nation  of  his  Greek  confederates  againft  the  iEto- 
lians ;  a  difpolition  which  he  foon  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  calling  forth  into  adtion.  Intelligence 
being  brought  to  him,  whilft  he  was  affifting  at 
the  Nemean  games,  that  the  Romans  had  landed, 
and  were  laying  wafte  the  country  from  Corinth 
to  Sicyon,  he  inftantly  fet  out,  attacked  and  re- 
pulfed  the  enemy,  and,  before  the  conclufion  of 
the  games,  returned  again  to  Argos;  an  atchieve- 
ment  which  greatly  diftinguifhed  him  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Greece,  alfembled  at  that  folemnity.  After 
other  vigorous,  though  unfuccefsful  exertions 
againft  the  Romans,  he  was  called  back,  by  do- 
meftic  infurredtions,  to  Macedon. 

The  Achaean  ftates,  though  deprived  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  Macedonian  king,  ftill  carried 
on  their  military  operations  under  the  conduct  of 
Philopoemen,  of  Megalopolis,  in.  Arcadia,  an  en- 
thufiaft  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  from  his  earlieft 
years,  and  who  had  been  active  in  bringing  over 
feveral  of  the  Arcadians  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Aratus,  to  whom  he  was 
as  much  fuperior  in  military,  as  he  was  inferior  in 
political  abilities,  he  attained  the  chief  fway  in 
the  Achaean  councils.  He  faw  with  concern  the 
humiliating  condition  to  which  a  foreign  yoke 
had  reduced  his  countrymen,  and  conceived  the 
3  noble 
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noble  refolution  of  relieving  them  from  it.  In  the 
character  of  general  of  Achaia  he  improved  their 
difcipline,  inured  them  to  hardfbip  and  toil,  and 
gave  then-}  weightier  armour,  and  more  powerful 
weapons.  The  effect  of  this  difcipline  foon  ap¬ 
peared:  the  armies  of  rEtolia  and  Elis,  which  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  Philip’s  abfence,  were  totally  de¬ 
feated.  In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  fupported 
by  Attalus,  attack  Euboea,  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Greece,  though  an  ifland,  one  of  the  molt  confi- 
derable  for  fertility  of  foil,  extent  of  territory,  and 
advantage  of  fituation.  Philip,  on  his  part,  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  his  enemies:  his  military  pre¬ 
parations  were  vigorous,  and  not  without  fuccefs. 
The  war  was  prolonged,  with  various  fuccefs,  for 
fix  years,  when  the  Romans  and  Attalus  retired 
from  Greece.  A  peace  was  now  concluded  between 
the  iEtolians  and  Romans,  of  the  one  part,  and 
Philip  of  the  other,  whofe  fuccefsful  ambition  led  , 
him,  by  a  natural  progrefs,  to  attack  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 

The  Romans,  whofe  policy  it  was  never  to  have 
more  enemies  on  their  hand  than  one  at  a  time, 
had  coufented  to  a  peace  with  Macedon,  becaufc 
they  were  involved  in  a  war  with  Carthage;  but 
that  war  being  now  at  an  end,  they  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  the  firft  pretexts  they  could  find  for  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  a  prince,  whofe  fucceffes  had  excited  a 
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jealoufy  of  his  growing  power.  Complaints  being 
brought  before  that  political  and  powerful  people 
from  Attalus,  from  the  Rhodians,  from  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  from  Egypt,  they  readily  determined 
to  improve  fo  favourable  a  juncture.  And  firft, 
they  declared  themfelves  the  guardians  of  the 
young  king  of  Egypt.  Marcus  fEmilius  was  dif- 
patched  from  Rome,  to  announce  to  Philip  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Roman  fenate.  The  ambaflador 
found  the  king  before  Abydos,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  flatbed  with  victory.  Philip  was  not  infen- 
fible  of  the  advantage  of  his  fltuation  ;  yet  the 
Roman,  undaunted  by  the  deportment  of  the 
monarch,  charged  him,  with  dignity  and  firmnefs, 
not  to  attack  the  poifeffions  of  the  crown  of  Egypt  5 
to  abftain  from  war  with  any  of  the  Grecian  hates; 
and  to  fubmit  the  matters  in  difpute  between  him, 
Attalus,  and  the  Rhodians,  to  fair  arbitration. 
“  The  boaftful  inexperience  of  youth,”  faid  the 
king,  “  thy  gracefulnefs  of  perfon,  and,  hill  more, 
“  the  name  of  Roman,  infpire  thee,  with  this 
“  haughtinefs.  It  is  my  with  that  Rome  may 
“  obferve  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  but  ihoulcl  Hie  be 
“  inclined  again  to  hazard  an  appeal  to  arms,  I 
“  truft  that,  with  the  protection  of  the  gods,  I  (hall 
“  render  the  Macedonian  name  as  formidable  as 
“  that  of  the  Roman.”  Thefe  things,  with  the 
cruel  deftru&ion  of  the  city  and  inhabitants  of 
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Abydos,  happened  about  an  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years  before  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Philip,  like  other  ambitious  princes,  was  now 
on  terms  of  hostility  with  moll  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  a 
fituation  the  moft  favourable  that  could  be  imagined 
to  her  ambition;  Carthage  was  fubdued;  in  Italy 
all  remains  of  infurrection  had  fubfided,  Sicily, 
in  fertility  and  opulence,  at  that  time  the  pride 
of  the  weftern  world,  with  moft  of  the  adjacent 
iflands,  was  annexed  to  her  dominions;  and  even 
thofe  nations  which  had  not  yet  felt  the  force  of 
her  arms,  heard,  with  terror,  the  fame  of  a  people 

not  to  be  fubdued  even  bv  an  Hannibal.  About 

%} 

three  years,  therefore,  after  peace  had  been  made 
with  Philip,  the  Romans  dilpatched  a  fleet,  under 
the  condudt  of  the  conful  Sulpitius,  for  the  relief 
of  Athens,  then  befieged  by  the  Macedonians. 
Philip  is  moved  with  refentment,  and  attempts  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  Athens.  Difappointed 
in  his  hope  of  furprizing  that  city,  he  laid  wade 
the  country  around  it,  deilroying even  the  temples, 
which  he  had  hitherto  affecded  to  venerate,  and 
manglrng  and  defacing  every  work  of  art  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  there  fcarcely  remained,  according 
to  the  Roman  hiftorian  Livy,  a  veftige  of  fymmetry 
or  beauty.  Here  we  have  an  opportuniy  of  re¬ 
marking  the  contrail  between  the  genius  of  Athens, 

in 
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in  the  times  of  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander, 
and  that  Philip  who  now  filled  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedon.  The  Athenians,  harafled  by  the  arms  of 
this  laft  mentioned  prince,  had  recourfe  to  the 
only  weapons  with  which  they  were  now  acquaint¬ 
ed — the  inve&ives  of  their  orators,  and  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  their  popular  decrees.  It  was  refoived, 
that,  “  Philip  fhould  for  ever  be  an  objedt  of 
“  execration  to  the  Athenian  people;  that  what- 
“  ever  ftatues  had  been  raifed  to  him,  or  to  any 
“  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  fiiould  be  thrown 
“  down;  that  whatever  had  been  enacted  in  their 
“  favour  fiiould  be  refcinded;  that  every  place  in 
“  which  any  infcription  or  memorail  had  been  fe  tup 
“  in  praife  of  Philip,  fiiould  be  thenceforth  held 
“profane  and  unclean;  that  in  all  their  folemn 
“  feafts,  when  their  priefts  implored  a  bleffing  on 
“  Athens  and  her  allies,  they  fiiould  pronounce 
“  curfes  on  the  Macedonian,  his  kindred,  his  arms 
“  bv  fea  and  land,  and  the  whole  Macedonian  name 
“  and  nation:  in  a  word,  that  whatever  had  been 
“  decreed  in  ancient  times  againft  the  Pififtratidas, 
“  fiiould  operate  in  full  force  againft  Philip;  and 
“  that  whoever  fiiould  propofe  any  mitigation  of 
“  the  refolutions  now  formed,  fhould  be  adjudged 
“  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  be  puniflied  with 
“  death.  ”  The  flatteries  of  the  Athenians  to  their 
allies,  were  in  proportion  to  their  impotent  execra¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  Such  is  the 
connexion  between  meannefs  of  fpirit,  and  the 
lofs  of  freedom ! 

A  languid  and  indecifive  war  had  been  carried 
on  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  between  the  Mace¬ 
donians  and  Romans,  during  the  confulfliip  of 
Sulpitius,  and  that  of  his  fuccefl'or  Villius,  not 
much  to  the  honour  of  thefe  commanders,  when 
the  command  of  the  Homan  army  devolved  to  the 
new  conful,  Titus  Qiiintius  Flaminius,  not  indeed 
unacquainted,  being  a  Roman,  with  the  fcience 
of  war,  but  more  remarkable  for  his  fkill  and  ad- 
drefs  in  negociation,  than  for  military  genius.  The 
Roman  conful,  by  the  vigour  of  his  arms,  but  ltill 
more  by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  carried  into 
execution  the  profound  policy  of  his  nation, 
brought  Greece  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  humiliation. 
By  detaching  the  molt  confiderable  of  the  Grecian 
dates,  particularly  the  JEtolians  and  the  Achaeans, 
from  their  connection  with  Macedon,  by  ingra¬ 
tiating  himfelf  with  the  Grecian  dates,  whom  he 
managed,  after  they  had  become  his  confederates, 
with  infinite  artifice;  by  making  a  pompous,  but 
infidious  proclamation  of  their  freedom,  at  the 
Ifthmian  and  Memean  games,  he  reduced  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  king  to  theneceffity  offirft  atking  a  truce, 
and  afterwards  of  accepting  peace  on  thefe  morti¬ 
fying 
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fying  conditions,  which  were  entirely  approved 
bv  the  Roman  ferrate: — 

44  That  ail  the  Greek  cities,  both  in  Aha  and 
4  4  in  Europe,  ihould  be  free,  and  reftored  to  the 
44  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws, 

44  That  Philip,  before  the  next  Ifthmian  games, 
14  ihould  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  all  the  Greeks 
44  he  had  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
44  evacuate  all  the  places  he  pafleffed  either  in 
44  Greece  or  in  Aha, 

44  That  he  Ihould  give  up  all  the  prifoners  and 
44  defer ters. 

44  That  he  Ihould  furrender  all  his  decked  drips 
44  of  every  kind;  fivefinall  veffels,  and  his  galley 
84  of  fix  teen  banks  of  oars  excepted. 

44  That  he  Ihould  pay  the  Romans  a  iboufand 
44  talents,  one  half  down,  the  reft  at  ten  equal 
44  annual  payments. 

44  And  that,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  performance 
44  of  thefe  ftipulations,  he  ihould  give  hoftages, 
44  his  fon  Demetrius  being  one.’’  The  date  of 
this  peace  was  an  hundred  and  ninety-three  years 
before  Chrift. 

Flaminius  havingmade  various  decrees  in  favour 
of  the  feveral  Grecian  communities  in  confederacy 
with  the  Romans;  having  expelled  Nabis,  the 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  from  Argos;  and  having  obtained 

the 
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the  freedom  of  the  Roman  (laves  in  Greece,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  all 
Greece;  and  withdrew,  as  he  had  promifed,  all 
the  Roman  garrifons. 


CHAP.  XX. 


FROM  THE  INVASION  OF  GREECE  BY  AN- 
TIOCHUS,  TO  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE 
ACHASAN  CHIEFS  IN  ITALY. 


NTXQCHUS,  king  of  Syria,  was  renowned 


■  for  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  great 
treafures.  numerous  armies,  military  talents,  and 
political  wifdom.  He  had  vifited  the  coafts  of  the 
Hellefpont,  formerly  fuhjedt  to  the  kings  of  Syria; 
he  had  even  palled  over  into  Thrace,  where  he 
had  like  wife  claims;  and  he  was  preparing  to  re¬ 
build  Lyfimachia,  in  order  to  make  it  again  the 
feat  of  government  in  the  countries  anciently 
poffeffed  by  Lyfnnachus.  The  pretenfions  of  fo 
powerful  and  political  a  prince  to  countries  which 
the  Romans  had  already  marked  as  their  own, 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  that  ambitious  people. 
They  gave  him  repeated  notification,  that  “  by 
“  the  treaty  with  Macedon,  the  Grecian  cities,  in 
“  Afia  as  well  as  Europe,  had  been,  declared  free ; 
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“  that  Rome  expected  he  would  conform  to  that 
“declaration:”  and  farther,  “  that  henceforth, 

“  Alia  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  his  dominions: 

%)  7 

“  and  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  fettlement  in 
“  Europe  would  be  confidered  by  Rome  as  an  act 
“  of  hoftility.”  Antiochus,  at  firft,  manifefted  a 
difpofition  to  peace,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it 
would  have  made  large  conceffions,  could  any  thing 
lels  than  the  humiliation  of  the  crown  of  Syria 
have  fatisfied  Roman  ambition.  Eut  Hannibal, 
the  fworn  enemy  of  Rome,  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
meditating  a  war  again  ft  the  Romans  than  he  made 
his  efcape  from  Carthage  to  the  Syrian  court, 
and  urged  him  to  arms.  The  iEtolians  too  foli- 
cited  him  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  Greece,  not- 
with (landing  the  delufive  lhew  of  liberty  granted 
by  Rome,  more  enthralled  in  reality  than  at  any 
formed  period.  Hannibal  recommended  an  inva- 
lion  of  Italy,  where  alone,  in  bis  judgment,  Italy 
was  vulnerable.  With  only  eleven  thoufand  land 
forces,  and  a  fuitable  naval  armament,  he  offered 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  that  country ; 
provided  Antiochus  would,  at  the  fame  time,  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Greece,  that,  by  making  a  (liew  of  an  intended 
invafion  from  that  quarter,  he  might  divert  the 
attention,  and  divide  the  ftrength  of  the  Romans. 
The  fEtolians,  on  the  other  hand,  told  him,  that 

if 
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if  Greece  were  made  tlie  feat  of  war,  there  would 
be,  thoughout  all  that  country,  a  general  infur- 
region  again!!  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Anti- 
ochus,  having  adopted  the  plan  of  the  iEtolians  in 
preference  to  that  of  Hannibal,  entered  Greece 
with  a  fmall  force,  and,  being  difappointed  in  his 
expe6lations  of  fuccour  from  the  Grecian  Rates, 
was  defeated,  at  the  ftreights  of  Thermopylae,  by 
Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  Roman  conful.  He 
efcaped,  with  only  five  hundred  men,  to  Chalcis; 
from  whence  he  retreated  with  precipitation  to  his 
Afiatic  dominions,  an  hundred  and  eighty-feven 
years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 

The  iEtolians  having  rejected  the  terms  of 
peace  offered  to  them  by  the  Romans,  the  conful 
preffed  forward  the  fiege  of  Heraclea,  which  foon 
fiirrendered  at  difcretion.  He  was  preparing  to 
befiege  Naupa<5tus,  a  fea  port  on  the  Corinthian 
gulph,  of  the  grateft  importance  to  the  JEtolian 
nation,  who  now  decreed  to  fubmit  themfelves  to 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  people,  and  fent  deputies  to 
intimate  this  determination  to  the  Roman  conful. 
Acilius,  catching  the  words  of  the  deputies,  faid, 

“  Is  it  then  true,  that  the  iEtolians  fubmit  them- 
“  felves  to  the  faith  of  Rome?”  Phseneas,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  iEtolian  deputation,  replied, 

“  That  they  did.”  “Then,”  continued  the  conful, 

“  letnoiEtolian,  from  henceforth,  on  any  account, 

“  public  ' 
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“  public  or  private,  prefume  to  pafs  over  into  Afia; 
“  and  let  Dicasarch us*,  with  all  who  have  had  any 
“  tli are  in  his  revolt,  be  delivered  into  my  hands.” 
“  The  iEtolians,”  interrupted  Phceneas,  “  in  fub- 
“  mitting  themfelves  to  the  faith  of  the  Romans, 
“  meant  to  rely  upon  their  generality,  but  not  to 
“  yield  themfelves  up  to  fervitnde:  neither  the 
“  honour  of  JEtolia,  nor  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of 
“  Greece,  will  allow  us  to  comply  with  your  requi- 
“  fition.”  “  It  is  indolent  prevarication,”  anfv/ered 
the  conful,  “  to  mention  the  honour  of  aEtoiia, 
“  and  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of  Greece;  you  ought 
‘f  even  to  be  put  in  chains.”  The  iEtolians,  ex- 
afperated  even  to  madnefs  at  this  imperious  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  deputies  and  nation,  were  encouraged 
in  their  difpofition  to  vindicate  their  liberties  by 
arms,  by  the  expectation  of  fuccours  from  Afia 
and  from  Macedon:  but  this  expectation  was  dif- 
appointed,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
offending  ambafthdors  to  Rome,  to  implore  the 
clemency  of  the  Roman  fenate.  The  only  con¬ 
ditions  they  could  obtain,  were,  either  to  pay  a 
thoufand  talents,  a  fum  which,  they  declared,  far 
exceeded  their  abilities,  and  to  have  neither  friend 
nor  foe,  but  with  the  approbation  of  Rome,  or  to 

*  An  J&iol'ian  chief,  who  had  been  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  treaty  with  Syria. 
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fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fenate.  The  iEto- 
lians  defiled  to  know,  what  they  were  to  under- 
fiand by  “fubmitting  to  thepleafureof  the  fenate;” 
an  explanation  being  refnfed,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  uncertain  of  their  fate.  The  war  with 
Rome  was  renewed ;  but  the  Roman  vigour  and 
policy  prevailed  in  the  unequal  contefi,  and  the 
iEtolians  were  again  obliged  to  apply  to  theconful, 
in  the  molt  fubmiffive  manner,  for  mercy.  The 
conditions  granted  to  them  were  extremely  hard  : 
they  were  heavily  fined,  obliged  to  give  up  feveral 
of  their  cities  and  territories  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  deliver  to  the  conful  forty  hoftages,  to  be  chofen 
by  him,  none  under  twelve,  or  above  forty  years 
of  age.  But  one  exprefs  condition  comprehended 
every  thing  that  imperious  power  might  think  fit 
to  impofe  :  the  iEtolians  were  to  pay  obfervance  to 
the  empire  and  mcijejly  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  predominant  power  of  the  Achsans  in  the 
Peloponnefus,  now  became  the  objedt  of  Roman 
jealoufy  and  ambition.  Though  confederated  with 
Achaia,  the  Peloponncfian  cities  retained  each  of 
them  peculiar  privileges,  and  a  lpecies  of  inde¬ 
pendent  fovereignty.  No  fooner  was  peace  con¬ 
cluded  with  iEtolia,  than  MarcusFulvius  Nobilior 
to  whom  the  condu6tof  the  iEtolian  war  had  been 
committed  on  the  expiration  of  the  con  fulfil  ip  of 
Acilius,  took  up  his  refidence  in  the  illand  of  Ce- 

Vol.  II.  A  a  phalenia, 
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plialenia,  that  he  might  be  ready,  upon  the  firft 
appearance  of  any  dilpute  in  Achaia,  to  pafs  over 
into  I  eioponnefus,  and  improve  every  diifenfion, 
fcr  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Such  an  opportunity  foon  prefented  itfelf :  the 
congrefs  of  the  Achaean  ftates  had  alwavs  been 
heldatfEgium  ;  but  Philopoemen,  now  the  Achaean, 
general,  having  determined  to  divide  among  all 
the  cities  of  the  league,  the  advantages  of  a  general 
convention,  had  named  Argos  for  the  next  diet. 
This  innovation  the  inhabitants  of  dEgium  op- 
pofed,  and  appealed  to  the  Roman  conful  for  his 
decifion.  Another  pretext  for  palling  over  into 
Greece,  was  alfo  foon  offered  to  Fulvius.  The 
Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who  had  been  banilhed 
in  the  days  of  the  tyrants,  and  never  reltored, 
refining  in  towns  along  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  pro¬ 
tected  by  Aclnean  garrifons,  cut  off  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Lacedaemon  from  all  intercoufe  with  the 
fea-coaft.  One  of  tliofe  maritime  towns  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Spartans,  in  the  night-time,  but  de¬ 
fended  by  the  exiles,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
Achaean  foldiery.  Philopoemen  reprefented  this 
attempt  of  the  Spartans,  as  an  infult  on  the  whole 
Achaean  body.  He  obtained  a  decree  in  favour 
of  the  exiles,  commanding  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  pain  of  being  treated  as  enemies,  to  deliver  up 
the  authors  of  that  outrage.  This  decree  the 

Lace- 
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Lacedemonians  refufed  to  obey.  They  diffolved 
their  alliance  with  Achaia,  and  offered  their  city 
to  the  Romans.  In  revenge  of  this,  Philopoetnen, 
notwithfiandiiig  the  advanced  feafon,  laid  wafte 
the  territories  of  Lacedemon. 

The  Romans,  thus  invited  to  a6t  as  umpires  in 
Greece,  found  means  to  break  the  ftrength  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Achaia,  by  {educing  its  confede¬ 
rate  Rates  ;  a  conduct  which,  in  the  eyes  of  pure 
morality,  muft  appear  enormoufly  treacherous;  but 
which,  if  in  the  ambitious  defigns  of  Rates  and 
princes,  the  certain  attainment  of  the  end  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  fufficient  juRification  of  the  means, 
muR  be  deemed  refined  policy.  By  the  intrigues 
of  Roman  emiffaries  too,  a  party  of  Meffenians 
took  up  arms  againR  the  Achreans ;  and  Philopoe- 
men  haRening  to  fupprefs  the  infurgents,  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  was  put  to  death. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  in  Greece,  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  jealous  of  the  increafing  power  of  their  ally, 
Philip  of  Macedon,  fought  an  occafion  of  quar¬ 
relling  with  him,  and,  agreeably  to  their  ufual 
policy,  encouraged  every  complaint,  and  fupported 
the  pretenfions  of  his  enemies,  prepared  to  plun¬ 
der  them  too  in  their  turns,  when  the  Macedonian 
power  fiiould  no  longer  be  formidable.  The  fmall 
cantons  or  communities  of  Theffaly,  in  which  he 
had  re-efiablilhed  his  authority,  were  now  en- 
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couraged  to  affert  their  independence ;  and  the 
Macedonian  king  was  called  to  account  for  thofe 
very  outrages  which  he  had  committed  on  the  fide 
of  the  Romans.  Commiffioners  were  appointed 
for  the  fettlement  of  differences.  Philip  is  re¬ 
quired  by  them  to  evacuate  iEnos  and  Maronea, 
which  were  claimed  by  Eumenes.  Thefe  were 
cities  on  the  Hellefpont,  which,  from  their  ma¬ 
ritime  fituation,  afforded  many  advantages.  The 
complexion  and  defigns  of  the  Roman  commif¬ 
fioners  were  obvious  ;  and  Philip  judging  it  vain 
to  keep  meafures  with  men,  determined  at  any 
rate  to  take  part  with  his  ad ver fanes,  expoftu- 
lated  with  them  with  great  boldnefs,  on  the  in- 
juflice,  treachery,  and  ingratitude  of  their  nation. 
In  this  temper  of  mind  he  wreaked  his  revenge 
on  the  Maronites,  whofefolicitations,  hefuppofed, 
had  been  employed  againft  him.  A  body  of  his 
fierceft  Thracian  mercenaries  being  introduced 
into  Maronea,  on  the  night  before  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  garrifon  was  to  march  out,  on  pretence  of  a 
fudden  tumult,  put  to  the  fword  all  the  inhabitants 
fufpecled  of  favouring  the  Roman  intereft,  with¬ 
out  diftindlion  of  condition,  age,  or  fex,  and  left 
the  place  drenched  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 
The  Romans  threaten  to  revenge  this  maffacre, 
and  Philip  is  obliged  to  fend  his  fecond  fon  De¬ 
metrius  to  Rome,  to  make  an  apology.  I  he  Ro¬ 
man 
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man  fenate,  with  a  view  to  debauch  the  filial  af¬ 
fection  of  Demetrius,  and  to  draw  him  over  to 
the  interefts  of  Rome,  told  him,  that  on  his  ac¬ 
count,  whatever  had  been  improper  in  his  father’s 
condudt  fiiould  be  patted  over  ;  and  that,  from  the 
confidence  they  had  in  him,  they  were  well  attured 
Philip  would,  for  the  future,  perform  everything 
that  juttice  required  :  that  ambafladors  fiiould  be 
lent,  to  fee  all  matters  properly  fettled:  and  that, 
from  the  regard  they  bore  to  the  fon,  they  were 
willing  to  excufe  the  father.  This  mettage  excited 
in  the  bread  of  Philip  a  fufpicion  of  the  connection 
formed  between  Rome  and  Demetrius;  which  fuf¬ 
picion  was  inflamed  by  the  infinuations  and  dark 
artifices  of  his  eldeft  fon  Perfeus,  a  prince,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Roman  writers,  of  an  intriguing  and 
turbulent  difpofition,  fordid,  ungenerous,  and 
fubtle.  Perfeus  and  Demetrius  were  both  in  the 
bloom  of  life  ;  the  former  aged  about  thirty  years 
when  Demetrius  returned  from  Rome,  but  born 
of  a  mother  of  mean  clefcent,  a  fempftrefs  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  and  of  fo  queftionable  a  character,  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  he  was  really  Philip's  fon. 
Demetrius  was  five  years  younger,  born  of  .his 
queen,  a  lady  of  royal  extraction.  Hence  Per¬ 
feus  had  conceived  fueh  a  jealoufy  of  his  brother, 
and  was  infidiouflv  a&ive  to  undermine  him  in 
the  royal  favour.  He  accufed  Demetrius  to  the 
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king  of  a  defign  to  affaffmate  him.  Philip,  fa¬ 
milial  ized  as  he  was  to  afts  of  blood,  was  ftruck 
witii  horror  at  the  relation  of  Perfeus.  Retiring1 
into  the  inner  apartment  of  his  palace,  with  two 
ot  his  nobles,  lie  fat  in  folemn  judgment  on  his 
t"°  ^ous»  being  .under  the  agonizing  neceffity,  whe- 
thei  the  charge  Ihould  be  proved  or  Idifproved,  of 
finding  one  of  them  guilty.  Di  fit  rafted  by  his 
doubts,  Philip  fent  Philocles  and  Apelles,  two 
noblemen,  to  proceed  as  his  ambaffadors  to  Rome, 
with  inftruftions  to  find  out  if  poffible,  with  what 
peilons  Demetrius  correfponded,  and  what  were 
the  ends  he  had  in  view. 

Perfeus,  profoundly  artful,  and  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Mace¬ 
donian  crown,  fecretly  gained  over  to  his  intereft 
his  father  s  ambaffadors,  who  returned  to  the  king 
wit h  account  that  Demetrius  was  held  in  the 
higheft  efiimation  at  Rome,  ana  that  his  views  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  of  an  unjuftifiable  kind  ;  de¬ 
livering  at  the  fame  time,  a  letter,  which  they 
pretended  to  have  received  from  Quintus  Flami- 
nius.  Ihe  hand-writing  of  the  Roman,  and  the 
impreffion  of  his  fignet,  the  king  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with ;  anci  the  exaftnefs  of  the  imitation  induced 
him  to  give  entire  credit  to  the  contents,  more  ef- 
pecially  as  Flaminius  had  formerly  written  in 
commendation  oi  Demetrius.  The  prefent  letter 
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was  written-  in  a  different  (train.  The  author  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  criminality  of  Demetrius,  who 
indeed  he  confeffed,  aimed  at  the  throne ;  but 
for  whom,  as  he  had  not  meditated  the  death  of 
any  of  his  own  blood,  he  interceded  with  the  mo¬ 
narch.  The  iffue  of  this  atrocious  intrigue  is  truly 
tragical.  Demetrius,  found  guilty  of  defigns 
againft  the  crown  and  the  life  of  his  father,  is  put 
to  death.  Philip  when  too  late,  difeovered  that 
he  had  been  impofed  upon  by  a  forgery,  and  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Perfeus  fucceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon,  an  hundred  and  feventy-five  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Chrift.  The  firft  tneafures  of  his 
government  appeared  equally  gracious  and  politi¬ 
cal.  He  affumed  an  air  of  benignity  and  gentlc- 
nefs.  He  not  only  recalled  all  thofe  whom  fear  or 
judicial  condemnation  had,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
late  reign,  'driven  from  their  country :  but  he 
even  ordered  the  income  of  their  edates,  during 
their  exile,  to  be  reimburfed.  His  deportment 
to  all  his  fubjects  was  happily  compofcd  of  regal 
dignity  and  parental  tendernefs.  The  fame  tem¬ 
per  which  regulated  his  behaviour  to  his  own  fub- 
jedls,  he  difplayed  in  his  condudt  towards  foreign 
dates.  He  courted  the  aff'edtions  of  the  Grecian 
dates,  and  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  requed  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  treaties  fubfiding  between  Rome 
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and  Macedon.  The  fenate  acknowledged  his  title 
to  the  throne,  and  pronounced  him  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Roman  people.  Ilis  infmuations  and 
intrigues  with  his  neighbours  were  the  more  effec¬ 
tual,  that  moft  of  them  began  to  prefage  what  they 
had  to  expedi,  thould  the  dominion  of  Rome  be 
extended  over  all  Greece,  and  looked  upon  Ma¬ 
cedon  as  the  bulwark  of  their  freedom  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  The  only  Rates  that  ftood  firm  to 
the  Roman  caufe,  were  Athens  and  Achaia.  But 
in  this  all  of  them  now  agreed,  that  foreign  aid 
was  on  all  occafions  neceffary  to  prop  the  tottering 
remains  of  fallen  liberty,  which  by  this  time  was 
little  elfe  than  a  choice  of  matters.  Befides  all 
thofe  advantages  which  Ferfeus  might  derive  from 
the  well-grounded  jealoufy  of  Roman  ambition, 
he  fucceeded  to  allthofe  mighty  preparations  which 
were  made  by  his  father.  But  ail  this  ftrength 
came  to  nothing :  it  terminated  in  difcomfiture, 
and  the  utter  extinction  of  the  royal  family  of  Ma¬ 
cedon.  He  loft  all  the  advantages  he  enjoyed, 
through  avarice,  meannefs  offpirit  and  want  ofreal 
courage.  The  Romans  difcovering,  or  fufpedt- 
ino-,  his  ambitious  defigns,  fought  and  found  oc- 
cafion  of  quarrelling  with  him.  A  •Roman  army 
paffes  into  Greece.  This  army  for  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  does  nothing  worthy  of  the  Roman 
name ;  but  Ferfeus,  infatuated  or  (truck  with  a 
,  -  '  panic, 
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panic,  negledls  to  improve  the  repeated  opportu¬ 
nities  which  the  incapacity  or  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  commanders  prefented  to  him.  Lucius 
iEmilius  Paulas,  elefted  conful,  reftores  and  im¬ 
proves  the  difcipline  of  the  Roman  army,  which, 
under  the  preceding  commanders,  had  been  greatly 
relaxed.  He  advanced  againil  Perfeus,  drives  him 
from  his  entrenchments  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Enipeus,  and  engages  and  defeats  him  under  the 
Walls  of  Pydna.  On  the  ruin  of  his  army  Perfeus 
fled  to  Pella  He  gave  vent  to  the  diftradtion  and 
ferocity  of  his  mind,  by  murdering  with  his  own 
hand  two  of  his  principal  officers,  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  blame  fome  parts  of  his  conduct.  Alarm¬ 
ed  at  this  a<5l  of  barbarity,  his  other  attendants  re- 
fufed  to  approach  him ;  fo  that  being  at  a  lofs  where 
to  hide  himfelf,  or  whom  to  trull,  he  returned 
from  Pella,  which  he  had  reached  only  about  mid¬ 
night,  before  break  of  day.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  battle  lie  fled  to  Amphipolis.  Being 
driven  by  the  inhabitants  from  thence,  he  haf- 
tened  to  the  fea-fide,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into 
Samothrace,  hoping  to  find  a  fecure  afylum  in  the 
reputed  holinefs  of  that  place.  Having  arrived 
thither,  he  took  fhelter  in  the  temple  of  Caftor  and 
Pollux.  Abandoned  by  all  the  world,  his  eldelt 
fon  Philip  only  excepted,  without  a  probability 
of  efcape,  and  even  dellitute  of  the  means  of  fub- 
iS*  .  fiftcnce, 
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fiftence,  he  Surrendered  to  Octavius,  the  Roma11 
p  vet  or,  who  transported  him  to  the  Roman  camp* 
Perfeus  approached  the  conful  with  the  mofi  abject 
Servility,  bowing  liis  face  to  the  earth,  and  en¬ 
deavouring,  with  his  Suppliant  arms,  to  grafp  his 
knees.  “  Why,  wretched  man,”  Said  the  Roman, 
“  why  doft  thou  acquit  fortune  of  what  might  feem 
“  her  crime,  by  a  behaviour  which  evinces  that 
“thou  defervelt  not  her  indignation?  Why  doft 
“  thou  difgrace  my  laurels,  by  brewing  thyfelf  an 
“  abject  adverSary,  and  unworthy  of  having  a  Ro- 
“  man  to  contend  with?”  He  tempered,  however, 
this  humiliating  addrefs  by  railing  him  from  the 
ground,  and  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  every 
thing  from  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  people. 
After  being  led  in  triumph  through  the  Streets  of 
Rome,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
ftarved  hi  in  Self  to  death.  His  eldeft  Son  Philip, 
and  one  of  his  younger  Sons,  are  fnppofed  to  have 
died  before  him.  Another  of  his  Sons,  Alexander, 
was  employed  by  the  chief  magiftrates  of  Rome 
in  the  office  of  a  writing  clerk. 

"Within  the  Space  of  fifteen  days  after  JEmilius 
had  begun  to  put  his  army  in  motion,  all  the  ar¬ 
mament  was  broken  and  difperfed;  and,  within 
two  days  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna,  the  whole 
country  had  fubmitted  to  the  conful.  Ten  com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  to  affift  that  magiftrate 
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hi  the  arrangement  of  Macedonian  affairs.  A 
new  form  of  government  was  eftablifhed  in  Ma- 
cedon,  of  which  the  outlines  had  been  drawn  at 
Rome.  On  this  occafion  the  Romans  exhibited  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  their  policy  in  governing  by 
the  principle  of  divifion.  The  whole  kingdom  of 
Macedon  Avas  divided  into  four  diftridts  ;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  each  were  to  have  no  connedtion,  inter¬ 
marriages,  or  exchange  of  poffeffions,  with  thofe 
of  the  other  diftridts,  but  every  part  to  remain 
Avholly  diltindt  from  the  reft  And  among  other 
regulations  tending  to  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of 
the  rnoft  abjedt  fla\rery,  they  were  inhibited  from 
the  ufe  of  arms,  unlefs  in  fuch  places  as  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  Tri¬ 
umphal  games  at  Amphipolis,  exceeding  in  mag¬ 
nificence  all  that  this  part  of  the  world  had  ever 
feen,  and  to  Avhich  all  the  neighbouring  nations, 
both  European  and  Afiatic,  Avere  invited,  an¬ 
nounced  the  extended  dominion  of  Rome,  and 
the  humiliation  not  only  of  Macedon,  but  of 
Greece:  for  now  the  fovereignty  of  Rome  found 
nothing  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  was  able  to 
oppofc  it.  The  Grecian  ftates  fdbmitted  to  va- 
rious  and  multiplied  arts  of  oppreftion,  without  a 
ftruggle.  The  government  which  retained  the 
longeft  a  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  ancient  times, 
was  the  Achaean.  In  their  treatment  of  Achaia 
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the  Romans,  although  they  had  gained  over  to 
their  in  ter  6ft  s  feveral  of  the  Achaean  chiefs,  were 
obliged  to  proceed  with  great  circumfpedtion,  left 
the  definition  of  their  own  creatures  fhould  de¬ 
feat  their  defigns.  They  endeavoured  to  trace 
fome  veftiges  of  a  correfpondencc  between  the 
Achsan  body  and  the  late  king  of  Macedon;  and 
when  no  fuch  veftiges  could  be  found,  they  deter¬ 
mined  that  fiction  fhould  fupply  the  place  of  evi¬ 
dence.  Cains  Claudis,  and  Cneius  Domitius 
iEnobarbus,  were  fent  as  comm iffi oners  from 
Rome,  to  complain  that  fome  of  the  firft  men  of 
Achaia  had  adted  in  concert  with  IMacedon.  At 
the  fame  time  they  required,  that  all  who  were  in 
fuch  a  predicament  fhould  be  fentenced  to  death  : 
promifing  that  after  a  decree  for  that  purpofe 
fhould  be  enacted,  they  would  produce  the  names 
of  theguilty.  “  Where, ”  exclaimed  the  afiembly, 
“  would  be  the  juftice  of  fuch  a  proceeding?  Firft 
“  name  the  perfons  you  accufe,  and  make  good 
tc  your  charge.”  “I  name  then,”  faid  the  com- 
imffioner,  “all  thofe  who  have  borne  the  office 
“  of  chief  magiftrate  of  Achaia,  or  been  the  leaders 
“  of  your  armies.”  “In  that  cafe,”  anfwered 
Xeno,  an  Achaean  nobleman,  “1  too  fhall  be  ac- 
“  counted  guilty,  for  I  have  commanded  the  ar- 
“  mies  of  Achaia,  and  yet  I  am  ready  to  prove 
“  my  innocence,  either  here,  or  before  the  fenate 
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“of  Rome.”  “You  fay  well,”  replied  one  of 
the  Roman  commiffioners,  laying  hold  on  his  laft 
words,  “let  the  fenate  of  Rome  then  be  the  tri- 
“  Jbunal  before  which  you  fhall  anfwer.”  A  de¬ 
cree  was  framed  for  this  end,  and  above  a  thou- 
fand  Achaean  chiefs  were  tranfported  into  Italy, 
an  hundred  and  fixty- three  years  before  Chrift. 


chap.  xxi. 


FROM  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  ACHAEAN  CHIEFS, 
TO  THE  SACKING  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY 
THE  TURKS. 


HE  tranfportation  of  the  leaders  of  Achaia, 


may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  captivity  of 
Greece.  The  only  barrier  that  remained  againft 
the  tyranny  of  Rome  was  now  removed.  The  no- 
bleft  leaders  and  ableft  counfellors  of  the  Achse- 
ans  being  taken  away,  the  ftrengtli  of  that  con¬ 
federacy  was  broken,  their  couucils  being  hence¬ 
forth  unftable  and  turbulent ;  and,  leaft  it  fhould 
ever  be  reftored,  the  Romans  were  careful  to  en¬ 
courage  faction  and  diffenfions  among  the  different 
Rates  that  compofed  it;  holding  out,  with  all  the 
fuccefs  they  could  with  for,  in  the  name  of  the 
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Roman  Senate,  protection  and  affiftance  to  all 
who  ihould  confent  to  be  difmembered  from  that 
body.  A  general  ferment  prevailed  throughout 
all  Greece.  There  was  fcarcely  a  fingle.ftate  or 
city  that  was  not  tainted  with  corruption,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  difcord.  The  Roman  policy  and 
arms  eafily  prevailed  over  the  feeble  refentment 
of  an  effeminate,  corrupt,  and  divided  people. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Achaeans,  who  may  be 
fly  led  the  laft  nation  of  the  Greeks,  provoked  by 
the  perfidy  of  Rome,  made  an  attempt  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  liberty  by  arms.  The  Achasan  confti- 
tution  was,  at  length,  finally  diffolved  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  decree,  and  the  feveral  ftates  and  cities  which 
compofed  the  league  declared  diftinct  and  in¬ 
dependent.  Popular  affemblies  were  aboliihed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Peloponnefus,  and  what 
fmall  iluire  of  admin iftration  the  natives  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  retain,  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  a  few  whofe  eftates  the  Romans  confidered  as 
a  pledge  of  their  obedience ;  and,  left  any  indivi¬ 
dual  fhould  acquire  an  influence  that  might  be 
troublefome  to  Rome,  they  not  only  took  care  to 
impoverifh  the  more  opulent  families  by  fines  anti 
fevere  taxations,  but  alio  prefer  ibed  bounds,  beyond 
which  a  Grecian  ihould  not  inereafe  his  poiTeffions. 
Greece  was  now  reduced  to  a  Romau  province, 
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known  by  the  name  of  Acliaia,  in  which  were  corn- 
prized  Peloponnefus,  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and 
all  that  part  of  Greece  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Epire 
and  Theffaly.  The  countries  to  the  north  of  that 
line,  to  tiie  utnioft  limits  of  the  Macedonian  mo¬ 
narchy,  was  the  province  of  Macedon. 

Greece,  now  funk  in  that  mafs  of  nations  which 
compofed  the  Roman  empire,  had  loft  every  vef- 
tige  of  national  exiRence ;  and  while  the  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  ajl  participation  in  the  profperity  of 
her  conquerors,  the  fhared  deeply  in  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  the  ablelt 
and  moft  enterprizing  prince  that  ever  took  up 
arms  againft  Rome,  defeated  the  Roman  generals, 
and  excited  a  general  maffacre  of  the  Romans  and 
Italians  throughout  Afia.  The  Grecians  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  Roman  yoke,  arranged  themfelves 
under  the  banners  of  fa  formidable  an  enemy  to 
their  opprelfors.  But  the  armies  of  Mithridates 
are  at  laR  defeated  by  the  vigour,  the  refources, 
and  the  ability  of  Sylla  ;  and  the  Grecian  Rates, 
above  all  Athens  and  Boeotia,  fatiate  the  venge¬ 
ance  of  the  furious  conqueror.  The  calamities, 
of  the  Mithridatic  war  were  foon  followed  by  the 
depredations  of  the  Cilician  corfairs,  who  gradually 
rofe  to  a  degree  of  power  that  feemed  to  promife 
nothing  lefs  than  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 
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rrean.  They  not  only  attacked  fhips,  but  alfo  af- 
faiied  towns  and  i Hands.  They  were  matters  of  a 
thoufafi-d  gallies,  completely  equipped;  and  the 
cities  of  which  they  were  in  poffeffion  amounted  to 
four  hundred.  For  a  period  of  near  forty  years 
they  had  continued  to  ravage  Greece,  when  they 
were  at  laft  reduced  to  unconditional  fubmifiion, 
and  difperfed  in  different  inland  countries  by  Pom- 
pey..  Greece  was  fo  depopulated  in  confequeilce 
of  thefe  calamities,  that  it  was  found  expedient,, 
in  order  to  re-people  the  country,  to  tranfport  a 
c-onfiderable  body  of  thefe  pirates  into  Pelopou- 
nefus.  The  civil  wars  of  Rome  drenched  Greece 
with  bioocl ;  and  when  that  war  was  concluded, 
■whoever  had  not  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  vic¬ 
tor  was  confiderea  as  hisenemy.  Greece,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  Roman  provinces,  hadfuffered 
many  cpprefiions  under  the  emperors,  and  from 
the  repeated  invafions  of  barbarians,  when  the  ac- 
cefuon  of  Conftantine  the  Great  to  the  imperial 
throne,  feemed  to  promife  to  the  Grecian  annals 
a  new  a:ra  of  glory.  Having'  fuhdued  or  quieted 
all  his  enemies,  he  made  choice  of  the  confines  of 
Greece  f<  r  his  place  of  refidence ;  and  the  fhores  of 
tire  Thracian  Bofphorus,  where  the  Grecian  colony 
of  the  Byzantines  had  been  planted,  now  gave  a  new 
capital  to  the  world.  The  converhon  of  this  mo¬ 
narch 
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ft  arch  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  was  followed  by  a  ra¬ 
pid  diffuflon  of  the  gofpel  throughout  the  empire. 
In  Greece  it  ferved  to  prove  that  the  Grecian  cha¬ 
racter  had,  in  fome  refpeCts,  out-lived  thofe  moral 
caufes  which  undoubtedly  had  the  principal  lhare 
in  forming  it.  In  their  theological  difputes  they 
difplayed  all  that  verfatility  of  genius,  that  quick- 
nefs  of  wit,  that  never-cealing  curiofity,  and  fond- 
nefs  for  deputation,  which  diftinguilhed  the  Greeks 
in  the  mod  flourifhing  period  of  their  hiftory. 
Condantine,  by  dividing  his  dominions  among  his 
three  fons,  involved  the  empire  in  the  flames  of 
civil  war.  The  fortune  of  Condantius  prevailed, 
and  raifed  him  to  undivided  empire.  Julian  fup- 
planted  Condantius  on  the  imperial  throne,  by 
means  of  the  favour  of  the  foldiers.  This  was  the 
famous  apodate  from  the  Chridian  faith  to  pagan- 
ifm,  in  which  he  either  was  or  pretended  to  be, 
as  great  a  bigot  as  he  had  been  before  zealous  in 
the  Chridian  caufe.  Pliilofophy  dill  flourilhed  in 
Athens ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  mind  of  Julian, 
who  purfued  his  dudies  there  before  he  was  raifed 
to  the  empire,  with  indnite  application,  was  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  true  religion,  which  he  overturned, 
and  re-eftablifhed  paganifm  in  its  dead.  The  fuc- 
cdfors  of  Julian  redored  the  religion  of  the  gofpel, 
but  not  the  public  profperity,  undermined  by  the 
defpotifm  of  a  military  government,  and  a  general 
Vol.  II.  B  b  pufll- 
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pufillanimity  and  profligacy  of  manners.  Thefe  in¬ 
vited  attacks  on  the  empire  on  every  fide.  Jovian 
was  forced  to  yield  a  confiderable  territory  to  the 
Perfian  monarch.  In  Britain  the  Roman  ramparts 
were  oppofed  in  vain  to  the  hardy  valour  of  the 
north  :  even  the  legionary  troops- had  been  found 
unable  to  fuftain  the  Jhocks  of  the  nn conquered 
Caledonians.  The  German  tribes  renewed  their 
inroads  into  Gaul.  Africa  rebelled  ;  and  a  fpirit  of 
difeontent  and  in  fur  rediion  began  to  appear  among 
the  barbarian  tribes  on  the. Danube.  In  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Valens,  the  Iiuns,  a  new  tribe  of 
barbarians,  in  manners  and  alp  eel  more  horrid  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the  Roman 
frontiers,  plundered  and  drove  from  their  fettle- 
ments  the  Gothic  tribes  on  the  further  fide  of  the 
Danube.  Gratian,  nephew  and  heir  to  Valens, 
ihared  the  empire  with  Theodofius,  whom  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  the  times  raifed  to  the  possession  of  the 
whole.  The  abilities  and  perfonal  valour  of  this 
prince  beftowed  on  the  empire  an  appearance  of 
vigour  during  his  reign:  but  his  Tons,  Arcadius 
and  Honor ius,  between  whom  he  divided  the  em¬ 
pire,  brought  up  in  the  bofom  of  a  luxurious  pa¬ 
lace,  and  funk  in  effeminacy,  were  unequal  to  the 
talk  of  governing  an  empire  weakened  by  divifion. 
The  reign  of  Honorius  concluded  the  Roman  em- 
pire  in  the  Eaft.  Alaric,  the  Gothic  chief,  wlm 
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five  and  twenty  years  before,  deemed  it  an  honour 
to  bear  arms  on  the  fide  of  the  empire,  was  adorned 
with  the  imperial  purple.  Auguftulus,  theiaft  Ro- 
man  who  was  graced  with  the  imperial  dignity  at 
Rome,  was  compelled  to  abdicatethe  Weftern  Em 
pire  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  about  the  year 
of  Chrift  four  hundred  and  feventy-five. 

Amidft  the  calamities  which  attended  and  fol¬ 
lowed  after  this  revolution,  Greece  faw  her  mag¬ 
nificent  cities  laid  in  ruins,  her  numerous  towns 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  thofe  monuments  of 
her  glory,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped  barbarian 
outrage,  defaced  and  overthrown :  while  the 
wretched  defendants  of  men  who  bleffed  the  na¬ 
tion  with  fcience  and  art,,  were  either  enflaved  by 
the  invaders,  or  led  into  captivity,  or  llaughtered 
by  the  f words  of  barbarians.  Without  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  cultivation,  and  buried  as  it  were  in  ruins, 
Greece  was  too  infignificant  to  be  an  obje6l  of 
ambition,  and  left  to  the  poifeffion  of  any  of  the 
rovers  of  thofe  days  who  chofe  to  make  a  tempo¬ 
rary  fettlement  in  that  deflated  country.  Con- 
ftantinople  itlelf,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
gloomy  period,  retained  little  more  than  a  fhadow 
of  greatnefs.  The  chief  inhabitants  were  thofe 
families  who,  during  the  incurfions  of  the  barba¬ 
rians,  had  made  their  efcape  to  the  mountains. 
Such  was  the  Rate  of  Greece,  with  little  variation, 
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from  the  Gothic  invafion  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Eaftern  Empire  by  the  Ottoman  arms,  in  the 
year  of  the  Chriftian  era  one  thoufand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three. 

But  in  themidftof  war,  devaftation,  andfiavery, 
Greece  continued  long  to  be  the  feat  of  Philofo- 
pbv  and  the  fine  arts.  Whatever  conjectures  may 
be  formed  concerning  the  advancement  of  fcience 
in  India  and  in  Egypt,  it  is  certain  that  Greeee 
was  the  country  which  enlightened,  exalted,  and 
adorned  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  let  an  example 
of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  great  to  the  nations. 
It  was  the  genius  of  Greece  that  formed  thofe 
very  politicians  and  heroes  who  duff  hent  her  loftv 
fpirit  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion.  It  was 
in  Thebes,  under  the  tuition  of  Epaminondas  that 
Philip,  the  fon  of  Amyntas,  was  trained  to  a  love 
of  glory,  and  all  thofe  arts  and  accomplilhments 
of  both  peace  and  war,  by  which  it  is  belt  at¬ 
tained.  It  was  a  Grecian  philofopher  that  taught 
Alexander  how  to  manage  the  paffions,  and  govern 
the  minds  of  men;  while  the  writings  of  Homer, 
by  a  moll  powerful  contagion,  infpired  his  mind 
with  a  contempt  of  danger  and  death  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  glory.  His  captains,  who  fucceeded  him  ill 
the  government  of  his  dil'membered  empire,  were, 
as  well  as  himfelf,  infiru&ed  in  the  literature  and 
the  philofophy  of  Greece.  The  Macedonian  vi¬ 
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gour  was  fortified  and  directed  by  Grecian  inven¬ 
tion.  As  the  light  of  Greece  illuminated  her 
Macedonian,  fo  it  fpread  over  her  Roman  con¬ 
querors.  Philofophy,  literature,  and  arts,  began 
to  follow  glory  and  empire  to  Rome  in  the  times  of 
Sylla  and  Lucullus ;  and,  in  their  progrefs,  drew 
to  different  fehools  every  man  of  rank,  and,  as  we 
would  fay,  of  fafhion,  in  Italy.  AVealth,  luxury, 
corruption,  and,  at  laft,  tyranny,  banifhed  it  from 
Rome;  but  while  it  lafted,  it  made  up,  in  fome 
degree,  for  the  want  of  liberty ;  and,  if  it  was  un- 
ai'ble  to  refill  opprelhve  power,  it  fuftained  the- 
mind  in  the  midft  of  fufferings.  The  Stoic,  with 
an  ereft  countenance,  beheld  the  inftruments  of 
his  death,  fubmitting  to  the  will  of  fate,  and  ac- 
quiefcing  in  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  of  which, 
living  or  dead,  he  could  not  but  form  a  portion. 
Even  in  the  worft  of  times,  when  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  was  in  the  laft  period  of  its  decline,  amidft  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  di  ft  rafted  by  internal 
divifionsf,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  incurfions  of 
barbarous  nations  from  thecaft,  north,  and  fouth, 
a  fucceffion  of  ingenious,  learned,  and  contem¬ 
plative  minds,  tranlmitted  the  facred  light  of  truth 
(which,  like  the  fun,  though  eclipfed  or  oblcured, 
never  deferts  the  world)  from  one  age  to  another. 
After  the  iuvafion  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  and 
the  deliruftion  of  the  library  of  Alexandria,  then 
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the  feat  of  literature  and  fcience,  the  only  place 
where  philofophy  remained  was  Conftantinople. 
Here  the  ancient  metaphyfical  difputes  were  re¬ 
vived,  and  palled  into,  or  rather  formed,  theologi¬ 
cal  controverfy.  This  divided  and  diltradled  the 
capital  of  theEaftern  Empire,  at  the  very  time  when 
it  was  befieged  by  the  Turks.  Even  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  thofe  bigotted  and  indocile  barbarians, 
the  Greek  learning  and  philofophy  are  not  wholly 
extinguilhed  in  Greece.  In  the  patriarch’s  univer- 
fitv  of  Conftantinople  the  fciencesaretaughtinthe 
ancient  Greek  language,  and  in  the  fame  language 
the  profelfors  Converfe  with  their  fcholars. 

The  learned  Greeks  who  fled  from  Conftantino¬ 
ple,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  into  Italy, 
found  protection  not  more  comfortable  to  them- 
felves  than  aufpicious  to  learning  and  philofophy, 
in  the  Medici  of  Florence,  and  in  pope  Leo  the 
Tenth  of  the  fame  family.  The  Greek  language 
became  fo  falh  ion  able  in  Italy,  that  even  the  ladies 
underftood  it,  and  fpoke  it.  In  general  the  Greek 
philofophy  was  cultivated  in  Italy  about  a  century 
after  the  revival  of  literature,  and  taught  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Jefuits  with  great  diligence  and  fuc- 
cefs.  From  Italy  the  arts  and  fciences  fpread  over 
France;  and  fo  late  as  the  middle,  or  rather  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  laft  century. 
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.The  modern  Greeks,  without  the  lead  political 
importance,  and  funk  in  flayery  to  a  military  go¬ 
vernment,  retain  but  little  of  their  original  charac¬ 
ter.  The  gradations  by  which  that  character  faded 
away  are  clearly  difcernible  in  their  hiftory,  and 
prefen  t  to  the  attentive  eye  a  fpeculatiou  of  great 
curiofity  and  importance.  The  relaxation  of  man¬ 
ners  gradually  undermined  the  political  inftitutions 
of  the  leading  hates  of  Greece,  and  the  complete 
fubverfion  of  thefe,  re-aCting  on  manners,  accele¬ 
rated  the  declination  of  virtue.  Simplicity,  mo- 
deity,  temperance,  fincerity,  and  good  faith,  fled 
fir  ft :  the  laft  of  the  virtues  that  took  its  flight  was  , 
military  valour.  Still,  however,  the  ardent  temper 
of  the  Greeks  burft  forth  on  various  occafions  ; 
ftill  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  quick  fenfibility  to 
benefits  and  to  injuries,  baity  refolutions,  andhafty 
repentance.  Tyranny  too  effectually  quieted  this 
tumult  of  paffion  ;  the  oppreffed  Greek,  humbled 
to  the  duft,  was  forced  to  kifs  the  hand  that  was 
lifted  up  for  his  deltruCtion.  A  quicknefs  of  in¬ 
vention,  an  acutenefs  of  judgment,  a  fub  tie  ty  in  ar¬ 
gumentation,  have  furvived  the  extinction  of  virtue 
and  a  charaCteriftical  haftinefs  of  temper.  Thefe  are 
ftill  to  be  found  in  the  deputations  of  the  fchools, 
and  the  profound,  though  dilhonourable,  artifices 
of  the  Grecian  merchants. 
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N.  B.  The  numeral  letters  refer  to  the  volumes— the  figures 

to  the  page. 

A. 

BDOLONYMUS,  a  poor  Sidonian,  invested,  to  hit 
extreme  surprize,  with  royalty,  ii.  131. 

Abitares,  an  Indian  king,  pays  homage,  and  sends  presents 
to  Alexander*  ii.  ]<)2. 

Achaia  aims  at  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  ii.  320.  An 
account  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  republic,  320. 

Adueans ,  advance  Aratas  to  the  dignity  of  General  of  their 
republic,  ii,  324.  Declare  war  against  the  Spartans,  32S. 
Attempt  to  chastise  the  Eleans,  329.  Sue  for  peace  to  Cleo- 
menes,  330.  Declare  Antigonus  head  of  their  confederacy, 
331.  Surprize  Argos,  and  resume  their  superiority  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  332.  •  Carry  on  their  military  operations  under  the 
conduct  of  Philopcemen,  342.  Totally  defeat  the  armies  of 
yEtolia  and  Elis,  443.  -Accused  by  the  Romans  of  having 
acted  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Macedon,  3o4.  Above,  a 
thousand  of  their  chiefs  transported  into  Italy,  3o5.  Their 
confederacy  dissolved  by  a  Roman  decree,  3t)6'. 

Arcisius,  king  of  Argos,  unfortunately  slain  by  his  grandson 
Perseus,  i.  5- 

Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  restored  to  her  kingdom  by  Alexander, 
ii.  101. 

Adtnetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  promises  Themistocles  to 
grant  him  his  protection,  i.-  182. 

jBgiitieue,  first  king  ef  Sicyon,  i.  4. 

. .  -  ^  JEgiwicns, 
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jEginetans,  refuse  to  deliver  up  those  who  had  stirred  them  up 
to  revolt,  i.  93-  Punished  by  Leotychules  in  having  ten  of 
their  citizens  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  94.  C'om- 
pla  n  of  the  severity  of  their  treatment,  ibid.  Resolve  to  obtain 
justice  by  force,  ibid.  Intercept  an  Athenian  ship,  ibid. 
Worsted  in  several  engagements,  ibid. 

i Eickines ,  the  orator,  entirely  devoted  to  Philip,  harangues 
for  him  with  an  impetuous  elocution,  ii.  27.  Gains  his  point 
by  his  passionate  warmth  and  exquisite  address,  ibid.  Draws 
up  an  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  49.  Opposes  the  decree 
framed  by  him  in  favour  of  Demosthenes,  ibid.  Loses  his 
cause,  and  is  sentenced  to  banishment  for  his  rash  accusation, 
ibid.  Settles  himself  at  Rhodes,  and  opens  a  school  of  eloquence 
there,  ibid.  A  memorable  saying  of  his,  ibid.  Ilis  exclama¬ 
tion  at  the  generous  behaviour  of  his  rival,  50. 

JEtolians,  complain  of  the  terms  granted  them  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Macedon,  ii.  242.  '  Take  the  field,  ibid.  Are 
routed  by  Antipater  and  Craterus,  243.  Conclude  a  peace 
with  them,  ibid.  Invade  Macedon  with  a  formidable  arma¬ 
ment,  ibid.  Interrupted  in  their  career  by  Polycles,  ibid. 
Bring  him  to  a  general  action,  in  which  he  is  routed  and  slain, 
244.  Retreat  with  precipitation  to  /Etolia,  upon  advice  that 
the  Acarnanians  had  penetrated  into  their  country,  ibid. 
Their  forces  in  Thessaly  under  Menon  discomfited  by  Polv- 
perchou,  ibid.  They  lay  down  their  arms  and  conclude  a 
peace,  ibid.  Behold  with  envy  the  superiority  of  the  Achajans, 
326.  Inspire  the  Spartans  with  similar  ideas,  327.  Ravage 
the  Achcean  coast,  334.  Make  a  fresh  irruption  into  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  sack  Cynaetha,  and  put  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  335.  Invade  Macedon,  and  make  incursions  into 
Acliaia,  336'.  Conclude  a  treaty  witli  the  Romans,  340. 
Zacynthus  annexed  to  their  dominions  by  them,  ibid.  Are 
defeated  in  two  engagements  by  Philip^  ,341.  Prosecute  the 
war  with  amazing  obstinacy  ^  ibid.  Solicit  Antiocihus  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  cause  ot  Greece,  350.  Reject  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  them  by  the  Romans,  351.  Are  forced  to  submit; 
ibid.  Renew  the  war,  3o3.  Are  obliged  to  fling  themselves 
on  their  mercy,  ibid, 

A'gesitaus,  king  of  Sparta,  sent  into  Asia  with  an  army,  r. 
3?5.  Gains  a  signal  victory  over  Tissaphernes,  near  the  river 
Pactblus,  ibid.  Forces  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  finds  'cun si* 
durable  plunder,  ibid.  Receives  orders,  to  return  from  Persia, 
386’.'  Instantly  obeys  the  mandate,  ibid..  Gains  a  consider¬ 
able  victory  over  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  upon  tho  plains 
of  Coroijpa,  38£.  Pitched  upon  to  command  the  army  to 
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(nimble  the  Grecian  state?,  393.  Strikes -a  terror  into  the  The¬ 
bans  with  his  name,  and  increases  their  fears  by  the  number 
of  his  forces,  ibid.  Detaches  a  party  of  light  armed  men  to 
provoke  them  to  give  him  battle,  ibid.  Finding  them  prepared 
to  receive'  him  in  a  new  manner,  withdraws  his  army,  and 
ravages  the  country,  ibid.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  under  Cleornbrotus,  he  is  invested  with  considerable 
powers,  407.  Saves  the  citizens  from  infamy  by  a  generous 
expedient,  ibid.  His  exclamation  when  Epaminondas  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  408.  He  leads  the  forces  of  Sparta  against 
him,  413.  Being  informed  of  his  design  to  seize  the  city  of 
Sparta,  lie  dispatches  one  of  his  horse  to  acquaint  it  with  its 
dancer,  414.  Makes  head  against  the  The bau  general,  and 
defends  himself  with  more  valour  than  could  be  expected  from 
his  rears,  ibid.  Flakes  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  423.  Dies 
there,  425.  His  eulogium,  ibid. 

A<ns,  king  of  Sparta,  reverses  what  bis  piedecessors  had 
done  in  favour  of  the  peasants,  and  imposes  a  tribute  upon 
them,  1.  1+.  Punished  and  reprimanded  for  eating  with  his 
queen  in  private,  24.  Closes  with  an  olier  from  the  Argives, 
244.  Grants  them  a  truce,  ibid.  Advances  with  an  army  to 
besiege  Athens,  318. 

is,  king- of  Sparta,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  bis  charac¬ 
ter,  li.  221.  His  behaviour  on  several  important  occasions, 
ibid.  Enlists  the  Greek  mercenaries  that  fled  out  of  Persia, 
ibid.  Holds  a  correspondence  with  the  Persian  king,  ibid. 
Receives  money  from  him,  and  forms  a  powerful  confederacy 
in  Peloponnesus,  223.  Sails  to  Crete,  and  establishes  the 
Spartan  rowriiment  there,  ibid.  Promotes  disaffection  among 
the  Grecian  states,  ibid.  Marches  against  Megalopolis,  224. 
Is  defeated  by  Antipater,  ibid.  Killed  fighting  on  his  knees, 
225. 

yjgis,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  ii.  327- 

A/cibiciries,  saved  in  the  battle  of  Potidtea  by  his  tutor,  So¬ 
crates,  i.  20().  Discovers  himself  an  enemy  to  peace,  238. 
Ills  remarkable  intimacy  with  Socrates,  23 9-  Is  disgusted 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  241.  Has  a  conference  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  242.  Is  declared  general,  243. 
Is  appointed  to  command  the  fleet,  240.  Is  attacked  by  his 
enemies  while  engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  252.  Is 
recalled,  ibid.  Obeys  the  orders  with  seeming  submission, 
ibid.  Gets  on  shore  at  Thurium,  253.  Disappears,  and 
eludes  his  pursuers,  ibid.  Is  condemned  to  death  for  his  con¬ 
tumacy,  ibid.  His  reply  on  hearing  his  condemnation,  ibid. 

Sends 
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Sends  to  Samos  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen  con¬ 
cerning  him,  297.  Otters  to  return  to  Athenians  on  particular 
conditions',  ibid.  His  return  opposed  by  Phrynicu's,  ibid. 
Recalled  by  the  army,  and  created  general  with  full  power, 
300.  Shews  himself  to  Tissapherne,  ibid.  Saves  the  com¬ 
mon  wealth,  ibid.  Recalled  by  unanimous  consent,  301. 
Solicited  to  make  haste  to  the  assistance'  of  the  city,  ibid.  De¬ 
ceives  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  gains  a  considerable  victory, 
302.  Pays  a  visit  to  Tissaphernes,  ibid.  Is  seized  by  him, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis,  ibid.  Makes  bis  escape  to  Cla- 
zomene,  ibid.  Bears  down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  303. 
Breaks  though  the  enemy,  and  makes  great  slaughter,  ibid. 
Takes  several  citi  s  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians, 
ibid.  Sets  sail  for  Athens,  ibid.  His  triumphant  entry  de¬ 
scribed,  ibid.  Appointed  generalissimo,  304.  Steers  his 
course  to  the  island  of  Andros,  ibid.  Goes  from  thence  to 
Samos,  305.  Alarms  the  Lacedaemonians  by  his  success,  ibid. 
Leaves  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus,  30 6.  Accused 
by  his  countrymen  of  insufficiency,  307.  Ills  representations 
to  the  Athenian  generals,  313.  Offers  to  attack  the  enemy  by 
land,  314.  Withdraws  unsuccessful,  ibid.  Having  taken 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Persia,  he  does  all  in  his  power  to 
obstruct  the  treaty  between  Cyrus  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  327. 
Plis  patriotic  designs  frustrated  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  32S.  He 
is  cruelly  massacred  in  a  small  town  in  Phrygia,  329-  His 
eulogium,  ibid. 

Alemannidce,  having  been  banished  from  Athens,  endeavour 
to  undermine  the  interests  of  Hippias  at  Sparta,  and  meet  with 
success,  i.  66.  Obtain  liberty  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Del- 
phos,  ibid. 

Alexander ,  ofPhera,  having  killed  Poliphron,  seizes  the  go¬ 
vernment,  i.  411.  Meditates  revenge,  412.  Makes  Pelopi- 
dis,  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  prisoner,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nations  and  humanity,  ibid.  Treats  his  Theban 
prisoners  with  the  utmost  severity,  ibid,  is  defeated  by  Pelo- 
pidas,  ibid.  Is  killed  by  his  wife  and  brothers,  413- 

Alexander,  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  vested  with  sovereign 
authority  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  ii.  20.  Gives  proofs  of 
his  courage,  ibid.  Defeats  some  neighbouring  states  which 
had  revolted,  21.  Accompanies  his  father  in  his  Scythian 
expedition,  25.  Covers  him  with  a  shield  when  he  was 
wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  Triballi,  ibid.  Puts  to  flight 
all  who  attacked  him,  ibid.  At  the  head  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  nobles,  falls  upon  the  sacred  band  of  Thebes,  with  all 
the  fury  of  youthful  courage,  39.  Remonstrates  with  his 
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father  Philip  on  his  resolving  to  divorce  himself  from  Olym¬ 
pias,  52.  Extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  solemnities  which 
proclaim  the  mother’s  disgrace,  ibid.  Irritated  by  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  Attalus,  the  uncle  of  the  new  queen,  ibid.  Be¬ 
haves  himself  with  an  unpardonable  insolence,  53.  Succeeds 
to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  6'0.  His  ruling  passion,  6’1.  A 
characteristic  anecdote  relating  to  him,  ibid.  Discovers  great 
esteem  for  his  master  Aristotle,  64.  Grows  fond  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  ibid.  Applies  himself  chiefly  to  morality,  ibid.  Makes 
it  his  serious  study,  65.  Applies  with  success  to  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  ibid.  Finds  himself,  on  his  succession,  surrounded 
with  capital  dangers,  70.  Resolves  to  defeat  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  his  enemies,  ibid.  Conciliates  the  affections  of  the 
Macedonians,  by  freeing  them  from  a  vexatious  slavery,  71. 
Determines  to  support  his  affairs  by  boldness  and  magnani¬ 
mity,  ibid.  Conquers  the  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  great 
battle,  ibid.  Makes  the  Gets  fly  at  his  approach,  ibid. 
Subdues  several  barbarous  nations,  ibid.  Makes  the  conquest 
of  Persia  the  first  object  of  his  attention,  73.  Is  called  to  a 
new  undertaking,  ibid.  Is  obliged  to  turn  his  sword  from  the 
Persians  against  the  Greeks,  74.  Leads  his  army  against  them 
with  surprising  celerity,  ibid.  Astonishes  the  Thebans  by 
his  appearance  in  Bccotia,  ibid.  Publishes  a  general  pardon 
to  all  who  should  come  over  to  him,  ibid.  Finds  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  the  better  of  the  Thebans  by  offers  of  peace,  75. 
Takes  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  plunders  it,  ibid.  Is  struck 
with  the  answer  of  the  Theban  lady,  brought  before  him  for 
the  murder  of  a  Thracian  officer,  76.  Orders  that  she  have 
leave  to  retire  with  her  children,  ibid.  Debates  in  council 
how  to  act  with  regard  to  Thebes,  ibid.  Destroys  it,  78. 
Sets  at  liberty  the  priests  and  descendants  of  Pindar,  ibid, 
He  throws  the  Athenians  into  the  greatest- consternation,  by 
the  destruction  of  Thebes,  ibid.  Receives  a  deputation  from 
them,  imploring  his  clemency,  ibid.  Requires  them  to  deli¬ 
ver  up  the  ten  orators,  who  had  formed  the  league  against  his 
father,  7fl.  Waves  His  demand  with  regard  to  them,  80. 
Expresses  a  particular  respect  for  the  Athenian?,  ibid,  bpreads 
t<  ■: tot  though  all  Greece,  ibid.  Summons  the  Assembly  of 
the  states  of  Greece  at  Corinth,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them 
Che  supreme  command  against  the  Persians,  81.  Receives 
congratulation  from  a  great  number  of  cities  and  philosophers 
on  his  election,  83.  Makes  a  visit  to  Diogenes,  ibid.  Ilis 
interview  with  him  described,  ibid.  Determines  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  before  he  sets  out  for  Asia,  84.  His 
rash  behaviouf. to  the  priestess,  ibid.  Makes  preparations  for 
i-I.'V  his 
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bis  expedition,  ibid.  Holds  a  council,  ibid.  Offers  a  spleiH 
did  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  causes  scenical  games  to  be  ce¬ 
lebrated,  85.  Settles  the  affairs  of  Macedon  before  his  de¬ 
parture,  ibid.  Appoints  Antipater  viceroy,  ibid.  His  me¬ 
morable  reply  to  Perdiccas,  86.  Sets  out  for  Asia  with  a  well 
disciplined  army,  ibid.  Begins  his  march  along  the  lake 
Cercinum,  87-  Crosses  the  river  Strymon  and  Hebrus,  ibid; 
Commands  Parmenio  to  cross  from  Cestos  to  Abydos,  ibid,> 
Crosses  the  Hellespont,  steering  his  galley  with  his  own  hands-, 
ibid.  Inspires  his  army  with  confidence  by  his  animated  be¬ 
haviour,  ibid.  Determines  to  destroy  the  city  of  Lampsacus^ 
S8.  Receives  a  visit  from  Anaximenes,  a  native  of  the 
place,  ibid.  Finds  the  Persians  ready  to  dispute  his  passage 
over  the  Granicus,  t)0.  Marches  on  in  military  order,  9J; 
Advised  by  Parmenio  to  encamp  in  battle  array,  ibid.  1$ 
unaffected  by  his  advice,  92.  Makes  his  military  arrange¬ 
ments  with  spirit,  ibid.  Routs  the  Persians,  passes  the  river 
with  his  whole  army,  and  attacks  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  93. 
Charges  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy’s  hqrse,  94.  Is  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  by  his  appearance,  ibid.  Engages  in 
single  combat  with  the  son-in-law  of  Darius,  ibid.  Lays 
him  dead  at  his  feet,  ibid.  Puts  the  Persians  to  flight,  95, 
Loses  his  horse  by  his  impetuosity,  9b.  Orders  Lysippus 
to  make  commemorating  statues  in  brass,  ibid.  Takes  the  ut¬ 
most  care  of  the  wounded,  97.  Grants  the  rights  of  sepulture 
to  the  principal  Persians,  ibid.  Sends  three  hundred  shields 
to  the  Athenians,  ibid.  Recovers  Sardis,  99-  Takes  the 
inhabitants  under  his  protection,  ibid.  Assigns  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  the  tributes  which  were  paid  to 
the  kings  of  Persia,  ibid.  Receives  deputies  from  the  cities 
of  Trallis  and  Magnesia,  with  the  keys  of  those  places,  ibid. 
Finds  the  gates  of  Miletus  shut  against  him,  ibid.  Obliges 
the  inhabitants,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege,  to  capitu¬ 
late,  100.  Treats  the  Milesians  with  humanity,  but  sells  all 
the  foreigners,  ibid.  Marches  into  Caria,  in  order  to  lay 
siege  to  Halicarnassus,  ibid.  Meets  with  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance,  101.  Demolishes  the  city  to  the  foundations,  ibid.  Re* 
stores  Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  to  her  kingdom,  ibid.  Receives 
submission  from  several  kings  of  Asia  Minor,  102.  Opens  the 
campaign  next  year  very  early,  ibid.  Determines  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  maritime  provinces,  ibid.  Meets  with 
a  check  in  his  progress,  ibid.  Marches  to  Coeleme,  a  city 
of  Phrygia,  103.  Receives  a  haughty  answer  from  the  gar¬ 
rison,  ibid.  Compels  them  to  surrender,  ibid.  Cuts  the 
famous  Gordion  knot,  ibid.  Subdues  Paphlagonia  and  Cap¬ 
padocia. 
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padoeia,  104.  Proceeds  towards  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Assia,  ibid.  Advances  into  Cilicia,  .  ibid.  Arrives  in  the 
country  called  Cyrus's  Camp,  ibid.  Enters  the  pass  of  Cilicia, 
105.  His  confession  with  regard  to  it,  ibid.  Marches  his 
army  to  Tarsus  ibid.  Plunges  into  the  river  Cydmis;.  is 
seized  with  a  shivering,  and  carried  to  his  tent,  alter  taint¬ 
ing  away,  10b.  Is  entreated  by  one  of  his  physicians  to  have 
three  days  allowed  him  for  the  preparation  of  a  particular 
dose,  ibid.  Is  only  afflicted  because  he  shall  be  three  days 
hindered  from  appearing  at  the  bead,  oi  his  army,  107.  Re¬ 
ceives  a  letter  from  Parniehio,  whom  he  had  left  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  ibid.  Is  requested  by  him  to  beware  of  Philip,  his 
physician,  ibid.  Will  not  believe  his  physician  guilty  of  the 
charge  against  him,  ibid.  Discovers  a  noble  confidence  in 
him  "  in  a  very  singular  interview,  ibid.  Recovers,  ICS. 
Marches  to  Bactrina,  113.  Offers  sacrifice  to  .EsCulapius,  at 
Solaj,  ibid.  Proceeds  to  Pyramus,  to  Malles,  and  to  Lar- 
tabala,  ibid.  Hears  that  Darius  is  encamped  at  Sochus,  in 
Assyria,  ibid.  Resolves  to  meet  him  without  delay,  ibid. 
Fortifies  his  camp,  114.  Ins  oehaviour  on  the  eve  ot  the 
expected  engagement,  115.  The  drawing  up  of  his  army 
described,  11?.  Animates  his  soldiers  by  spirited  exhorta¬ 
tion,  1  19.  Performs  the  duty  of  a  private  soldier  and  ot  a 
commander,  120.  Receives  a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  121. 
Is  victorious  with  his  light  wing,  122.  Puts  the  Persians  to 
flight,  ibid.  Invites  Ins  officers  to  a  feast  after  the  engage¬ 
ment,  124.  Is  interrupted  by  the  lamentation's. of  the  wife 
and  mother  of  Darius,  ibid.  Visits  the  wounded,  and  causes 
the  last  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  125.  Permits  Darius’s  mother  to  bury  what¬ 
ever  persons  she  pleases  according  to  the  Persian  ceremonies, 
ibid.  Sends  a  message  to  the  queens,  ibid.  Visits  them  in 
their  tent,  ibid.  Raises  Sysigambis,  who  had  fallen  pro¬ 
strate  before  him,  from  the  ground,  12b.  Comforts  her  and 
her  attendants,  ibid.  Takes  the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,  in 
his  arms,  ibid.  Is  affected  by  its  behaviour,,  ibid.  His  oyvn 
behaviour  upon  the  occasion  truly  heroic,  ibid.  Makes  Pai- 
menio  governor  of  Phoenicia,  127-  Becomes  possessed  of 
the  treasures  ot  Darius,  deposited  in  Damascus,  oy  the  1  lea¬ 
thery  of  the  governor,  128.  His  reply  to  Darius's  imperious 
demands,  129-  Marches  into  Phoenicia,  ibid.  Finds  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  By  bios  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  ibid.  Re¬ 
ceives  submissions  from  the  inhabitants  ol  several  places  as 
he  advances,  ibid.  Dethrones  Strata,  the  Side  man  king, 
ibid  Commands  Abdolony mil's,  the  newly  elected  king  of 
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the  Sidonians  to  be  sent  fur,  131.  Mis  address  to  him,  ibid.- 
Makes  him  considerable  presents,  and  annexes  o,ne  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  Ins  dominions,  1 3'2.  Thinks  it 
necessary  to  take  the  city  of  Tyre,  ibid.  Is  not  driven  from 
his  resolution  by  the  obstacles  he  meets  with,  134.  Sends 
heralds  with  pacific  proposals,  ibid.  Is  inflamed  by  their 
throwing  his  heralds  murdered  into  the  sea,  ibid.  Deter¬ 
mines  to  destroy  the  city,  ibid.  Invests  the  Tyrians  on  all 
sides,  both  by  sea  and  land,  13.9.  Orders  his  gallies  to 
approach  the  walls  of  the  city  at  midnight,  and  attack  it  with 
resolution,  ibid.  Meets  with  a  severe  disappointment  by  a 
storm,  ibid.  Carries  on  the  attack  with  more  vigour  than 
ever,  142.  Performs  wonders  himself,  ibid.  Receives  a  se¬ 
cond  letter  from  Darius,  with  considerable  offers  tor  the  ran¬ 
som  of  his  wife,  and  the  offer  of  his  daughter  in'  marriage, 
144.  Debates  upon  the  terms  proposed  in  council,  143.  Mis 
reply  to  Parmenio  upon  the  occasion,  ibid.  Treats  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  Darius  with  contempt,  -ibid.  Marches'  from  Tyre 
to  Jerusalem,  ibid.  Resolves  to  punish  that  city,  ibid.  His 
resentment  disarmed,  by  meeting  a  procession  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  on  his  way,  ibid.  Advances  to  the -high  - 
priest  at  the  head  of  them,  and'  Salutes  him  with  religious 
veneration,  ibid.  Receives  wishes  from  the  Jews  for  his  pros¬ 
perity,  ibid.  Ilis  remarkable  speech  to  Parmenio  upon  the 
uncommon  occasion,  146'.  Is  so  pleased  with  his  reception  at 
Jerusalem,  that  lip  bids  the  Jews  ask  for  any  favour  they  think 
proper,  147-  Gratifies  their  desires,  but  gives  the  Safnaritaus 
an  evasive  answer,  ibid.  Goes  to  Gazay  and  meets  with  an 
obstinate  resistance,  ibid.  Takes  it  by  storm,  ibid.  Orders 
the  garrison  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  ibid.  Punishes  Poet  is,  the 
governor,  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  ibid.  Turns  bis  arms  to¬ 
wards  Egypt,  148.  Arrives  before  Pelusium,  ibid.  Finds 
the  gates  of  that  city,  and  of  Memphis,  set  open  to  receive 
him,  ibid.  Possesses  himself  of  all  Egypt  without  opposition, 
ibid.  Forms  a  design  of  visiting  the-  temple  of  Jupiter,  ibid. 
Sets  out  along  the  river  Memphis,  14(1.  Lays  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  ibid.  Arrives  at  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  150.  Is  declared  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  the 
high-priest,  ibid.  Is  quite  intoxicated  with  the  adulation 
administered  to  him,  ibid.  Settles  ihe  government  of  Egypt 
upon  the  most  solid  foundation,  151.  Sets  out  to  march 
against  Darius,  ibid.  Honours  his  wife,  who  dies  in  child¬ 
bed,  with  a  funeral  due  to  her  exalted  character,  ibid.  Con¬ 
tinues  ihis  journey  towards  the  Tygris,  153.  Points  out,  with 
his  owd  hand,  the  passage  over  the  river,  154.  Commands 
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them  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms,  ibid.  Encamps  on  the 
opposite  side,  ibid.  Revives  the  spirits  of  his  soldi  rs,  de¬ 
pressed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  155.  Prepares  for  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  Darius,  ibid.  Receives  new  overtures  of  peace 
from  him,  ibid.  Refuses  his  offers,  ibid.  Marches  towards 
him  in  battle  array,  156.  Halts,  and  calls  a  council  of  war, 
ibid.  Addresses  himself  to  his  general  officers,  and  then  orders 
them  to  take  some  rest,  15?.  1 1  is  haughty  but  prudent  reply 

to  Pannenio,  ibid.  Reposgs  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  158.  Is  prevented,  by  the  emotions  of  his  mind,  from 
sleeping  immediately,  ibid.  Sleeps  afterwards .  soundly,  ibid. 
In  awakened  by  Parmenio,  ibid.  Makes  an  heroic  reply  to  him, 
ibid.  Takes  up  his  arms  and  rides  up  and  down  the  ranks, 
animating  his  troops  by  the  most  powerful  exhortations,  ibid. 
Dispatches  a  body  of  horse  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  a 
Persian  movement,  l60.  Reinforces  them  with  a  bod}’  of 
Iheonians,  ibid.  His  cavalry  is.  greatly  annoyed,  ibid.  He 
puts  the  enemy  to  flight,  ibid.  Employs  a  stratagem  to  encou¬ 
rage  his  soldiers,  lfil.  Presses  to  the  place  in  which  Darius  is 
stationed,  ibid.  Wounds  hijs  equerry  with  a  javelin,  ibid. 
Pursues  Darius,  162.  is  obliged  to  desist  from  the  pursuit, 
ibid.  Cuts  a  body  of  Persian  horse  to  pieces,  ibid.  Rides  as 
far  as  Arbela  after  Darius,  1 63.  Approaches  Babylon,  which 
surrenders  to  him  on  his  appearance  before  it,  1 64.  His  tri¬ 
umphant  entry  into  that  city  described,  ibid.  Takes  a  view  of 
Dar  ius’s  treasures,  165.  Distributes  them  among  his. soldiers, 
ibid.  Gives  the  government  of  the  province  .to  Mazaeus,  and 
the  command  of  the  forces  he  leaves  there,  to  Apoliodorus, 
ibid.  Marches  to  Syraceni,  and  afterwards  to  Susa,  ibid. 
Finds  treasures  there  to  an  infinite  amount,  ibid.  Rewards 
merit  and  courage  in  his  troops  with  them,  ibid.  Leaves  the 
mother  and  children  of  Darius  there,  ibid.  Arrives  at  the 
river  Pasitigris,  ibid.  Crosses  into  the  country  of  Uxii,  166. 
Pardons  Madathes,  governor  of  the  province,  sets  all  the  cap¬ 
tives  at  liberty,  and  behaves  to  them  in  a  generous  manner, 
ibid.  Proceeds  to  the  pass  of  Susa,  ibid.  Stops  a  while,  ibid. 
Cuts  the  army  that  defended  it  in  pieces,  ibid..  M.a relies  im¬ 
mediately  towards  Persia,  167.  Receiver  letters  from  dirty 
dates,  governor  of  Persepolis,  with  regard  to  the  treasures  of 
Da  rius,  which  accelerates  his  march  to  that  city,  ibid.  Marches 
the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  passes  the 
river  Araxes,  ibid.  Perceives,  as  lie  draws  near  the  city,  a 
body  of  men,  memorable  for  their  misery,  ibid.  Rewards 
them  liberally,  and  commands  the  governor  of  the  province 
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treat  'them,,  with  kindness,  lb8.  Enters  Pefse'polis  at'  (lie 
l5ead  of  his  victorious '  soldiers,  ibid.  Pats  a  speedy  end  to 
the  massacre  begun  by  them,  ibid.  Finds  mmense  riches 
there,  ibid.  Seizes  a  torch,  inflamed  with  wine  and  the 
stimulations  of  an  Athenian  courtezan,  and  sets  fire  to  the 
palace,  lb'9-  Repents  of  what  he  has  done,  and  gives  or¬ 
ders  for  extinguishing  the  fire,  ibid.  Ills  orders  are  issued 
too  late,  ibid.  Weeps  bitterly  over  the  dead  body  of  Da¬ 
rius,  173.  Pulls  off  his  military  cloak,  and  throws  it  upon 
it,  ibid.  Causes  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  bis  coffin  to 
be  adorned  with  royal  magnificence, •  174.  Sends  it  to  Sysi* 
gambis,  to  be  interred  with  the  customary  honours,  ibid. 
Feels  his  spirit  of  ambition  inflamed  by  the  death  of  Darius, 
ibid.  Attempts  to  pursue  Bessus,  ibid.  Desists,  in  order  to 
cross  into  Purthia,  ibid.  Arrives  on  the  frontiers  of  Hyrca- 
can! a,  ibid.  Finds  the  Hyrcanians  submissive,  ibid.  Subdues 
the  Mandii,  and  several  other  nations,  ibid.  Conquers  na¬ 
tions  with  a  prodigious  rapidity,  175.  Receives  a  message 
from  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  ibid.  Sends  back 
a  favourable  answer,  ibid.  Is  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
her  request,  to  make  some  stay  where  he  is,  1 7 <>.  Sets  out 
for  Parthia,  ibid.  Abandons  himself  to  sensuality,  ibid. 
Falls  a  victim  to  the  Persian  vices,  ibid.  Gives  one  of  bis 
female  captives  her  liberty,  struck  with  the  account  she  re¬ 
lates  of  herself,  177*  Returns  all  her  possessions,  and  causes 
her  husband  to  be  sent  for,  that  she  may  be  restored  to  him, 
ibid.  Leads  his  soldiers  against  Bessus,  ibid.  Sets  fire  to 
his  own  baggage,  and  commands  every  man  to  follow  his 
example,  17S.  Exhibits  a  very  doubtful  character,  179* 
Mixes  the  tyrant  with  the  hero,  ibid.  Dooms  Philot'as  and 
Ins  father  to  destruction,  suspecting  them  of  being  concerned 
in’ a  conspiracy  against  him,  ibid.  Exposes  himself  to  great 
hardships  and  dangers,  18-2.  Receives  Bessus  from  the  hands 
of  Spita  menus  in  the  most  degrading  condition,  ibid.  Ke- 
.  proaches  him  for  his  treachery,  ibid.  Orders  his  nose  and 
ears  to  be  cutoff,  and  sends  him  to  Ecbatana,  to'  the  mother  of 
Darius,  ibid.  Marches  forward  in  search  of  new  conquests, 
ibid.  Overturns  a  city  inhabited  by  the  Branchiae,  and  mas¬ 
sacres  the  inhabitants  in  cold  blood,  ibid.  Advances  to  the 
river  Jaxerthes,  183.  Is  wounded  in  Iris'  leg,  ibid.  Takes 
the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  ibid.  Receives  submissions  from 
/the  Scythians,  ibid.  Besieges  Cyropolis,  ibid.  Goes  on 
-capriciously  destroying  some  towns,  and  building  others,  set¬ 
tling  colonies,  and  laying  waste  provinces  at  his  pleasvtre, 
184.  Finds  the  crossing  the  river  Jaxerthes  a  difficult  task, 
Vol.  II.  Cc  ibid. 
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ibid.  Leads  bis  troops  across  tlie  rapid  stream,  and  gains  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Scythians,  ibid.  Makes  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  strong  hold  of  Petra  Oxiani,  ibid.  Causes  the 
garrison  to  be  whipped  with  rods,  and  to  be  fixed  across  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  ibid.  Subdues  the  Messagetai  and  Dalne, 
ibid.  Enters  the  province  of  Barsaria,  ibi-J.  Advances  to 
Maracander,  ibid.  Appoints  Clitus  governor  of  that  pro? 
vince,  ibid.  Murders  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  1S7. 
Throws  himself  upon  the  dead  body,  forces  out  the  javelin 
with  which  he  had  killed  him,  and  attempts  to  destroy  him¬ 
self,  ibid.  Marches  towards  Gabana  to  divert  his  melan- 
holv,  188.  Meets  with  a  dreadful  storm,  ibid.  Over-runs 
and  lays  waste  the  country  of  the  Sacai,  ibid.  Is  received  by 
Axertes,  one  of  its  monarchs,  ibid.  Makes  Iloxana  his 
daughter,  his  wife,  ibid.  Displeases  the  Macedonians  by  his 
marriage  with  her,  ibid.  Resolves  upon  a  perilous  march 
into  India,  189.  Determines  to  be  called  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
ibid.  Finds  the  Macedonians  not  inclined  to  pay  him  the 
adoration  due  to  a  deity,  ibid.  Puts  to  death  Callistlienes 
the  philosopher,  ibid.  Is. met  upon  his  entrance  into  India 
by  all  the  petty  kings,  and  receives  submission  from  them. 
If)  1 .  Takes  the  cities  of  Nysa  and  Daidala,  ibid.  The  city 
of  Magosa  surrenders  to  him  at  discretion,  ibid.  Marches 
to  Aclessimus,  ibid.  Arrives  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus, 
ibid.  Finds  every  thing  for  his  passage  got  ready  by  Iie- 
pheestion,  ibid.  Is  met  by  Omphius,  a  king  of  the  country, 
and  receives  homage  from  him,  lp2.  Receives  homage  and 
presents  from  Abisares,  a  neighbouring  monarch,  ibid.  Ex¬ 
pects  similar  submissions  from  Porus,  ibid.  Is  answered 
with  greai  coldness  and  great  spirit,  ibid.  R.esolves  to  en¬ 
force  obedience,  ibid.  Advances  to  the  borders  of  Ilydas- 
pcs,  ibid.  Is  greatly  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  which  at¬ 
tend  his  passage  over  that  river,  1£)3.  Resolves  to  attempt  ic 
by  night,  Dpi.  Chuses  a  stormy  one,  ibid.  Lands  without 
much  opposition,  ibid.  Defeats  a  detachment  sent  against 
him  by  Porus,  commanded  by  his  son,  who  is  killed  on  the 
spot,  ibid.  Finds  Porus  determined  to  meet  him,  ibid. 
Gives  the  signal  of  battle,  Gains  a  complete  victory, 

1£)8-  Sends  Taxilus  to  Porus  in  his  retreat,  being  desirous 
of  saving  so  valiant  a  king,  1  gp.  Is  disappointed,  200. 
Sends  Meroe  with  other  offers,  ibid.  Advances  to  meet 
Porus,  ibicL_  Stops  to  take  a  view  of  his  stature  and  noble 
mien,  ibid.  His  interview  with  him  described,  ibid.  He 
builds  a  city  on  the  spot  on  which  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
,201.  Builds  another,  in  the  place  where  he  had  crossed  the, 
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river,  ibid.  Pays  the  last  duties  to  those  soldiers  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  battle,  ibid.  Solemnizes  games,  and  offers' 'up 
sacrifices  ot  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the  Hy-* 
daspes,  ib.  Advances  into  India,  and  subdues  it  with  astonish¬ 
ing  rapidity,  ib.  Is  desirous  ol  conversing  with  some  Brach- 
mins,  ib.  Deputes  Onesicritus  the  philosopher  to  them,  202. 
Receives  Calanus  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  203. 
Is  desirous  of  invading  the  territories  of  Agramenes,  a  prince 
beyond  the  Ganges,  204.  Finds  his  soldiers  not  disposed  to 
accompany  him,  ibid.  Addresses  them  in  the  most  persuasive 
terms,  ibid.  Threatens  them,  ibid.  His  persuasions  and  his 
menaces  are  equally  fruitless,  ibid.  He  can  only  bring  his 
soldiers  to  compliance  by  animating  them  to  follow  him  to¬ 
wards  the  south,  in  orderto  discover  the  nearest  ocean,  ibid* 
Comes  to  the  country  of  the  Oxydracre  and  the  Mallis,  205. 
Defeats  them  in  several  engagements,  ibid.  Marches  against 
tlieir  capital,  ibid.  Seizes  a  scaling  ladder  the  first,  and 
mounts  the  wall,  ibid.  Is  left  alone  by  the  breaking  of  the 
ladder,  ibid.  He  leaps  from  the  wall  into  the  city,  ibid. 
Fights  with  the  utmost  fury,  ibid.  Is  wounded  by  "an  In¬ 
dian,  ibid.  Drops  his  arms  from  loss  of  blood,  and  lies  as 
dead,  204.  Plunges  his  dagger  in  the  Indian’s  side,  ibid. 
Is  succoured  by  his  attendants  bursting  the  gates,  ibid.  Puts 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  ibid.  Mounts  his  horse, 
and  shews  himself  to  his  army,  ibid.  Approaches  the  ocean, 
ibid.  His  soldiers  are  astonished  and  terrified  at  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide,  ibid.  He  offers  sacrifices  to  Nep¬ 
tune  on  his  landing,  20 j.  Weeps  because  be  has  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  ibid.  Sets  out  with  his  army  for  Baby¬ 
lon,  ibid.  Arrives  in  the  province  of  Gedrosia,  208.  Passes 
through  the  country  in  the  licentious  disguise  of  an  enthusiast, 
ibid.  Is  ambitious  of  imitating  Bacchus,  ibid.  Receives 
strange  accounts  from  Nearchus,  his  admiral,  returned  from 
his  expedition  along  the  coast,  ibid.  Commands  him  to  make 
farther  discoveries,  and  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  to 
meet  him  at  Babylon,  209.  Puts  a  Persian  prince  to  death, 
ibid.  Attempts  to  dissuade  Calanus  from  the  resolution  he 
had  made  to  kill  himself,  ibid.  Goes  from  Pasegarda  to 
Susa,  and  marries  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  211.  Gives 
her  youngest  sister  to  Hephcestion,  ibid.  Publishes  a  declara¬ 
tion  which  produces  seditious  proceedings' among  his  soldiers. 
213.  Orders  some  of  them  immediately  to  be  punished,  ibid. 
Threatens  to  take  Persians  for  his  guards,  ibid.  Receives 
his  Macedonians  into  favour,  ibid.  Gives  himself  up  to 
banqueting  and  merriment,  ibid.  Is  plunged  intp  excessive 
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sorrow  by  the  death  of  Hephcestion.  21 4-.  Puts  to  death  the 
physician  who  attended  him,  ibid.  Discovers  the  greatness  . 
of  his  affliction  by  the  extraordinary  funeral  honours  he  paws 
to  him,  ibid.  Makes  a  magnificent  entry  into  Babylon,  ibid. 
"Writes  a  letter  with  regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  215.  Or¬ 
ders  Antipater  to  employ  an  armed  force  against  those  "which 
are  disobedient,  ibid.  Turns  his  thoughts  to  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  Babylon,  ibid.  Resolves  to  make  it  the  seat  of  em¬ 
pire,  ibid.  Spends  his  time  in  intemperance,  ibid.  Falls 
on  the  floor  at  an  entertainment,  to  all  appearance  dead,  210'. 
Is  carrie  d  in  that  degrading  condition  to  his  palace,  ibid. 
Gives  orders,  during  the  intervals  of  his  fever,  for  the  sail¬ 
ing  ol  his  fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  land  forces,  ibid. 
Finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  he  draws  a  ring  from  his  fin¬ 
ger,  and  gives  it  to  Perdiccas  with  directions  about  his 
corpse,  ibid.  His  dying  words,  ibid.  Ilis  death,  ibid.  His 
"character,  2  i  7 .  218. 

Alexander ,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  R.oxana,  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Cassander,  ii.  27 1  • 

Amyntas ,  father  of  Philip,  addresses  himself  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  on  having  been  dispossessed  of  a  great  part  of  his  king¬ 
dom  by  the  Illyrians,  i.  432,  Gives  them  a  considerable 
tract  of  land,  ibid.  Being  restored  to  the  throne  by  the 
Thessalians,  he  is  desirous  of  recovering  the  lands  he  hud  sur¬ 
rendered,  ibid.  Yfages  war  against  the  Olyntliians,  ibid. 
Is  enabled  to  weaken  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Athenians  ibid.  Dies,  ibid. 

Amphictyon ,  third  king  of  Athens,  i.  6.  Procures  a  confe¬ 
deracy  among  the  twelve  states  of  Greece,  ibid. 

Amphictyons,  a  council  instituted  by  the  above-mentioned 
king,  i.  10.  Appointed  to  be  held  twice  a  year  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  ibid.  Cite  the  Phocians  to  appear  before  them,  411. 
Impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  them,  ibid.  Fine  the  Spartans, 
ibid.  Declare  war  against  the  Phocians,  442.  Decree  that 
all  their  cities  shall  be  demolished,  ii.  9 •  Adjudge  them  to 
lose  their  seat  in  their  council,  10.  They  send  a  deputation 
to  Philip,  by  which  he  is  invited  to  assist  them  against  the 
Amphissajans,  declared  a  member  of  their  council,  and  con¬ 
stituted  commander  in  chief  of  their  forces,  27. 

Amphipolis,  declared  a  free  city  by  Philip,  i.  438. 

Anaxilas,  a  prince  of  Sicily,  receives  the  defeated  Messe- 
nians,  i.  42. 

Anaximnes ,  a  citizen  of  Lampsacus,  makes  a  visit  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  on  his  appearance  before  it  in  an  hostile  manner,  ii.  £8. 
Saves  kis  country  by  a  witty  evasion,  8$. 

Antigonus. 
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Antigonus  appointed  governor  of  Phrygia  the  Greater,  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  ii.  253.  Remonstrates  with  Perdiccas  on  the 
new  arrangement  in  the  state,  254.  Prepares  to  act  with  vi¬ 
gour  against  Eumenes,  258.  Discomfits  him,  ibid.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  decisive  effort  against  him,  he  attacks  him 
in  his  winter  quarters,  262.  Peucestes  deserts  to  him  with 
the  horse,  263.  His  phalanx  routed  by  Eumenes,  ibid.  Falls 
upon  the  enemy’s  baggage,  ibid.  Applied  to  by  Eumenes’ 
army  to  restore  their  wives,  children,  and  fortunes,  264. 
Consents  to  their  request,  on  condition  that  Eumenes  is  de¬ 
livered  into  his  hands,  ibid.  Puts  him  to  death,  265.  Those 
commanders,  who  had  lately  opposed  him,  now  make  their 
submission,  ibid.  Sacrifices  several  inferior  governors,  ibid. 
Jealous  of  Seleucus,  2 66.  Marches  to  Babylon  against  him, 
and  requires  an  exact  statement  of  the  revenues  of  his  pro¬ 
vince,  ibid.  Collects  his  forces  to  oppose  the  confederates, 
26'8.  Ccelosyria  and  Phoenicia  submit  to  him,  ibid.  Puts 
to  sea  with  five  hundred  ships,  ibid.  Tyre  surrenders  to  him, 
ibid.  Hastens  to  the  relief  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  invaded  by 
Cassander,  ibid.  Murders  Cleopatra,  271-  Issues  orders 
that  he  and  his  son  should  be  proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  272. 
Invades  Egypt,  273.  Obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  ibid. 
Slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  2 77.  His  character,  278. 

Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  succeeds  Ptole¬ 
my  Ceraunus  in  the  throne  of  Macedon,  ii.  314.  Marries 
Philla,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  ibid.  Carries  great  riches 
into  his  new  dominions,  ibid.  A  body  of  barbarians,  al¬ 
lured  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  make  an  inroad  into  Ma¬ 
cedon,  315.  Attacks  them  when  encumbered  with  booty, 
and  forces  them  to  retreat  with  great  slaughter,  ibid.  De¬ 
feated  by  Pyrrhus  in  a  pitched  battle,  ibid.  Defeated  a  se¬ 
cond  time  by  Ptolemy,  ibid.  Restored  to  his  throne,  318. 
A  confederacy  formed  against  him  by  the  Spartan  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings,  ibid.  A  fresh  irruption  of  Gauls  threaten  his 
country  with  total  devastation,  ibid.  His  prudent  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  ibid.  He  at  last  cuts  them  off  to  a  man, 
319.  Meditates  the  complete  reduction  of  Greece,  ibid. 
Besieges  Athens,  and  imposes  on  it  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
ibid.  Macedon  wrested  from  him  by  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Pyrrhus,  but  recovered  to  him  by  Demetrius  his  own  son, 
ibid.  Obtains  possession  of  Corinth  through  artifice,  ibid. 
Death  puts  an  end  to  his  ambition,  ibid. 

Antigonus  succeeds  Demetrius  in  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
ii.  320.  His  character,  ibid.  Called  into  Greece  by  Ara- 
tus,  and  declared  head  of  the  Achaean  league,  331-  Defeats 
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Cleomenes,  333,  and  the  Illyrians,  who  had  invaded  Macedon 
in  his  absence,  334.  Bursts  a  blood-vessel  by  straining  his 
voice  during  the  action,  and  dies  in  a  few  days,  ibid. 

Antiockus,  left  by  Alcibiades  with  the  command  of  his 
fleet,  but  with  orders  not  to  engage  die  enemy  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  i.  306'.  Disobeys  his  orders,  and  sails' to  Ephesus, 
ibid.  Uses  every  art  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  307.  Is  slain  in  it,  ibid. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  ii.  349.  Solicited  by  Hannibal  and  the  TEtolians  to 
take  up  arms,  3.50.  Enters  Greece  with  a  small  force,  351. 
Defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
jbid.  Retreats  into  Asia,  ibid. 

Antipat'ei •,  appointed  viceroy  of  Macedon  by  Alexander, 
ii.  85.  Ordered  by  him  to  employ  an  armed  force  against 
those  Grecian  cities  which  proved  disobedient,  215.  Pro¬ 
cures  the  banishment  of  Demosthenes  from  Athens,  22S,  229. 
Is  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  236.  Retreats  in  good  order,  ibid. 
Fortifies  Lamia,  and  prepares  for  a  vigorous  defence,  ibid. 
Makes  a  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  237-  Escapes  from  La¬ 
mia,  238.  Receives  a  reinforcement  from  Cilicia,  under 
Craterus,  and  discomfits  the  enemy  at  Cranon  in  Thessaly, 
ibid.  Sued  to  for  peace,  ibid.  Grants  to  the  different  states 
and  cities  whatever  they  demand,  except  Athens,  239.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  Phocion,  grants  die  Athenians  peace 
upon  ignominious  terms,  ibid.  Changes  their  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  imposes  on  them  a  Macedonian  garrison,  239, 
They  honour  him  with  the  title  of  Father  and  Protector  of 
Greece,  ibid.  Marches  against  the  TEtolians,  whom  he 
routes,  243-  Prepares  to  besiege  their  cities,  ibid.  Is 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them  on  account  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  East,  ibid.  Pats  Demades  and  his  son  to  death, 
246.  His  death  and  character,  247,  24S. 

1  Aornos,  rock  of,  the  garrison,  in  a  panic  deliver  it  to  the 
army  of  Alexander,  ii.  191. 

Aratus,  relieves  his  native  city  of  Sicvon  from  the  tyranny 
of  Nicocles,  ii.  323.  Has  recourse  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Achaeans,  ibid.  Relieves  five  hundred  and  eighty  citizens 
of  S  icy  on  (who  had  been  driven  into  exile)  through  the  bounty 
of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  ibid.  Gives  universal  satisfaction 
in  the  distribution  of  the  money  en  trusted  to  him,  324.  Ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  Gem  ral  01  the  Achaeans,  ibid.  Sur¬ 
prises  the  city  of  Corinth  in  the  night,  ibid.  Delivers  the 
keys  to  the  Corinthians,  and  incorporates  them  among  the 
Achaean  states,  ibid.  Bribes  the  Macedonian  governor  of 
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Athens  to  deliver  up  the  city,  325.  Incorporates  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Argives  into  the  Achaean  league,  ibid  Declines 
Engaging  with  Cleoinenes,  328.  Prevents  a  peace,  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  such  terms  as  Cleornenes  could  not  accept,  33D. 
Shews  himself  the  slave  of  ambition,  ibid.  Calls  Antigonus 
of  Macedon  into  Greece,  331.  Opposes  the  rEtoliuns  in 
vain,  334.  Obtains  aid  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  ibid.  At¬ 
tempts  to  dissuade  him  from  Ins  alliance  with  Hannibal,  338. 
Is  poisoned  by  Philip,  341. 

Praxes,  river  of,  ii.  l67< 

A>  beta,  battle  of.  bee  Gangame/a. 

Arcliidumus,  dissuades  his  countrymen  from  entering  into 
the  war  with  the  Athenians,  i.  207-  His  advice  over-ruled 
by  one  of  the  Ephori,  ibid..  Harangues  his  army  in  a  spirited 
speech,  21 1.  Lays  siege  to  Platea,  220. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  obliged  to  quit  Sparta  for  having  as¬ 
serted,  in  one  of  his  poems,  that  it  was  better  for  a  man  to 
lose  his  arms  than  his  life,  i.  33. 

Areopagus,  established  by  Cecreps,  i.  5. 

Arginusne ,  battle  of,  i.  308. 

Argives,  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  for  qn 
hundred  years,  i.  243.  Send  two  officers  to  Agis,  244.  Ob¬ 
tain  a  truce  of  him  for  four  months,  ibid.  Incensed  against 
their  mediators,  24o. 

Aretas,  commands  a  body  of  Paeonians  at  the  battle  of 
Gangamela,  ii.  lb'O. 

Argauc,  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
Cedon,  i.  437. 

Ar'ueus,  dies  with  the  left  wing  as  soon  as  he  heaTS  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  i.  341.  Continues  his  retreat,  ibid.  Discovers 
his  intentions  to  return  to  Greece,  345.  Decamps  by  break 
of  day,  ibid.  Hears  that  the  king  of  Persia  is  in  pursuit  of 
■  him,  ibid. 

Ariobarzanes,  planted  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to 
■defend  tile  pass  of  Susa,  ii.  l(ib.  His  troops  cut  to  pieces  by 
Alexander,  ibid. 

Aristairoras,  (Hj stilus’s  deputy  at  Miletus)  receives  in¬ 
structions  to  stir  up  the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt,  i.  83.  Makes 
a:  journey*  to  Ionia,  ibid.  Throws  off  the  mask,  .and  bids 
defiance  to  the  power  of  Persia,  S4.  Goes  to  Lacedcemon,  in 
'  order  to  engage  that  state  in  his  interest,  ibid.  Applies  to  Cleo¬ 
inenes,  king  of  Sparta  for  his  assistance,  ibid.  Unable  to  tribe 
him,  lie  makes  application  to  cither  cities,  85.  Finds  afavour- 
J  able  reception  at  Athens,  ibid.  Supplied  by  the  Athenians 
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with  ship?,  he  collects  his  troops  together,  and  sets  sail  for 
Ephesus,  8 6.  Enters  the  Persian  frontiers,  and  inarches  to 
the  capital  of  Lydia,  ibid.  Is  successively  defeated,  ibid. 
Fliesinto  Thrace,  and  is  cut  off  by  the' inhabitants,  with  all 
his  forces,  87- 

Aristadaer,  the  soothsayer,  redoubles  the  martial  ardour  of 
the  Macedonians,  by  playing  off  an  artful  manoeuvre,  ii. 

i6f. 

Aristides ,  his  character,  i.  t)S.  Appointed  one  of  the  ten 
generals  against,  the  Persians,  to  command  in  succession,  101. 
Resigns  his  command  to  Miltiades,  103.  He  endeavours,  in 
a  memorable  speech,  to  avert  the  force  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
don’s  proposals,  155.  Is  chosen  unanimously  as  the  properest 
person  to  weigh  the  justice  and  utility  of  the  scheme  formed  by 
Themistocles  for  the  security  of  the  citv^  173.  His  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  'assembly  in  consequence  of  his  disapj  roving  it, 
1 7*1.  Is  distinguised  bv  the  surname  of  Just,  ibid.  Pro¬ 
cures  a  decree  favourable  to  his  fellow-citizens,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  a  democratic  government,  ibid.  Conducts  the 
fleets  of  Athens,  with  Cioion,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  175. 

“  Is  entrusted  with  the  care  oi  the  treasure  for  carrying  on  the 
expences  of  the  war  in  the  island  of  Delos,  1S6.  Confirms, 
by  his  conduct,  the  high  opinion  formed  of  his  integrity,  ib. 
A  striking  instance  of  his  contempt  of  riches,  187-  Some 
account  of  his  way  of  living,  and  of  his  family,  18S. 

Aristodemiti,  the  Messenian,  offers  his  daughter  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  i.  3f).  Murders  her  with  his  own  hand,  ibid.  Slays 
himself  upon  her  grave,  ibid. 

Aristoclemus,  the  Persian  admiral,  is  overcome  at  sea,  ii. 

127. 

Aristomenes ,  the  Messenian,  heads  his  countrymen  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  40.  Defeats  them,  ibid.  Loses  his 
shield  in  the  pursuit,  ibid.  Is  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish,  41. 
Carried  to  Sparta  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  ibid.  Escapes 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  ibid.  Piepairs  to  his  troops, 
and  makes  a  successful  attach  by  night  against  the  Corinthian 
forces,  ibid.  Is  taken  by  the  Cretans,  ibid.  Stabs  his  keepers, 
and  returns  to  his  forces,  ibid.  Earns  the  hecatomplronia 
three  times,  ibid. 

Aristotle,  appointed  by  Philip,  king  of  Maeedon,  precep¬ 
tor  to  his  son  Alexander,  ii.  63.  Is  much  esteemed  by  his 
pupil,  64.  Endeavours  to  improve  his  judgment,  ibid, 
r  ri  s  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  eloquence,  G5. 

Anites, 
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A rsites,  h.  Phrygian  satrap,  opposes  Memnon’s  prudent 
advice,  ii.  90.  Flies  to  Phrygia  after  the  victory  gained,  by 
Alexander,  and  is  said  to  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  him-, 
self,  56. 

Artabazvs,  flies  with  a  body  of  Persians  towards  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  i.  1 06'. 

Artagerscs,  Filled  by  Cyrus,  i.  35.9. 

Artaphcrnes,  governor  of  Sardis,  enters  into  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Hippias,  i.  6 6.  Secures  himself  in  the  citadeL 
at  Sardis,  86.  Causes  Histheus  to  be  crucified,  and  bis. 
head  to  be  sent  to  Darius,  88.  Leads  his  numerous  forces 
towards  Euiope,  99-  Makes  himself  masier  of  the  islands 
in  the  dEgean  sea,  ibid.  Turns  his  cqurse  towards  Erotria, 
ibid.  Attempts  to  storm  the  city,  ibid.  Is  re;  ulsed  with 
loss,  ibid.  Chans  it  by  treachery,  plunders  and  burns  it,  ibid. 
Loads  the  inhabitants  with  chains,  and  sends  them  to  Dariuo, 
ibid. 

Artaxerxes,  pardons  his  brother  Cyrus,  in  consequence  of 
the  entreaties  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  i.  335.  Removes  him 
into  Asia  to  his  government,  ibid.  Orders  an  entrenchment  to 
be  thrown  up  in  tire  plains  of  Babylon,  to  stop  the  progress  of 
his  enemies,  33S.  Suffers  his  brother  to  continue  his  march 
towards  Babylon,  by  neglecting  to  dispute  a  pass  with  him, 
ibid.  Advances  in  good  order  towards  the  enemy,  ibid. 
Wheels  his  right  to  attack  Cyrus  in  flank,  33p.  Is  joined  by 
him,  340.  Pushes  with  impetuosity  against  Cyrus,  and  wounds 
him  with  a  javelin,  ibid.  Causes  lhs  head  and  right  hand 
to  be  cut  off,  341.  Pursues  the  enemy  into  their  camp,  ibid. 
Plunders  it,  ibid.  Rallies  his  troops,  on  being  informed 
that  his  left  wing  is  defeated  by  the  G  reeks,  and  marches  in 
quest  of  them,  342.  Sends  to  the.  Grecians  to  surrender 
their  arms,  344.  Agrees  to  let  them  remain  in  the  place  where 
they  are,  345.  Is  terrified  at  their  bold  appearance,  346’. 
Sends  heralds  to  them  to  propose  terms  of  peace  and  treaty, 
ibid. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  attends  Xerxes  in  bis  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Greece,  i.  12-f. 

Asia  Minoi‘,  several  kings  reigning  there  make  submission  to 
Alexander,  ii.  102. 

Athens,  its"  foundation,  i.  5.  The  title  of  king  abolished 
on  the  death  of  Codrus,  6’.  His  son  appointed  chief  magi¬ 
strate,  with  the  title  of  Archon,  ibid.  Particular  account  of 
its  police,  70.  Contrasted  with  Sparta,  761.  Its  distressful 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  described, 
140.  Beautified  by  Cimon  with  the  treasures  he  gained  in 
2  the 
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the  Persia.fi  war,  192.  Freed  from  its  fears  of  foreign  enemies 
it  begins  to  cherish  intestine  animosities,  193.  Some  account 
of  the  plague,  215.  Account  of  the  preparations  for  the  Sici¬ 
lian  expedition,  246.  The  whole  city  in  a  consternation,  in 
consequence  of  Lysander’s  victory,  317-  All  the  citizens  of  anv 
consideration,  who  retain  a  love  of  freedom,  seek  an  asylum 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  330.  The  citizens  find¬ 
ing  hopes'  of  being  reinstated  in  their  former  authority,  bv  the 
deposition  of  their  tyrants,  send  messages  to  Lacedmmon  to  de¬ 
mand  aid,  333.  Favoured  by  Pausanias,  they  put  the  tyrants 
to  the  sword,  and  regain  their  liberty,  ibid.  The  people  ha¬ 
rangued  by  Demosthenes,  ii.  S7.  The  consternation  occasioned 
by  the  news  <  f  Philip’s  having  seized  Eiatma,  a  city  of  Puocis, 
described,  96. 

Athenians,  abridge  the  terms  of  the  Archcri’s  power,  1.  6, 
Sends  Tertams,  the  poet,  to  be  a  general  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  40.  Pitch  upon  Draco  for  their  legislator,  43.  Dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  severity  of  his  laws,  they  apply  to  Solon  for 
advice,  44.  Are  divided  into  factions,  57-  Are  involved 
hi  new  troubles  by  the  death  of  Solon,  6l,  Erect  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  Leona,  65.  Boldly  declare  against  the 
restoration  of  Hippias,  SI.  Give  Aristagoras  a  favourable 
reception,  86.  Intimidated  by  the  ill  success  of  Aristagoras, 
they  are  unwilling  to  continue  the  war,  87.  Bravely  disdain 
to  acknowledge  the  Persian*  power,  92.  Insult  the  heralds 
sent  to  them,  ibid.  Resolve  to  punish  the  TEginctans  for 
betraying  the  common  cause  of  Greece,  93.  Defeat  the 
TEginetans  in  several  naval  engagements,  and  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  94-  Oppose  the  Persian 
army,  consisting  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
100.  Place  their  little  army  under  the  command  of  ten  ge¬ 
nerals,  101.  Discover  their  gratitude  to  Miltiades  in  various 
•shapes,  for  his  noble  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
109.  Are  jealous  of  him,  ibid.  Are  implored  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  to  assist  them  against  the  rebellious  Ilelotes,  197. 
Send  Cirnon  to  their  relief,  ibid.  Are  again  petitioned,  and 
refuse  to  comply  with  their  demands,  ibid.  Banish  Cimon, 
jog.  Dissolve  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  ibid.  Enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Argives,  ibid.  Take  the  slaves  of  Ithome 
under  their  protection,  ibid.  Protect  and  garrison  the  city 
of  Megara,  ibid.  Defeated  by,  and  victorious  over,  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  199-  Defeated  by  the  Spartans,  ibid.  Gain  a 

victory  over  them,  ibid.  Intoxicated  with  the  successes  of 
Pericles,  meditate  new  and  extensive  conquests,  204.  Make 
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an  expedition  against  Sarnos,  in  favour  of  the  Milesians,  205. 
Animated  by  Pericles,  they  enter  hastily  into  a  war  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  20y.  Send  succours  and  provisions  to  Plataea, 
210.  Imprest  with  the  exhortation  of  Pericles,  they  carry 
all  their  possessions  that  could  beeonveyed  away  with  them  into 
Athens,  212.  Are  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  213.  Throw  out  reproaches  against  their  former 
eaders,  ibid.  Resolve  to  retaliate,  ibid.  Invade  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  their  enemies,  and  take  Nisie,  214.  Discover  their 
fickleness,  by  re-instating  their  favourite  Pericles  with  more 
than  his  former  authority,  217.  Restore  him  to  the  command 
of  the  army,  ibid.  Take  the  city  of  Pylus  from  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  228.  Make  themselves  masters  of  Cythera,  232. 
Defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Dcllion,  ibid.  Make  peace 
with  them,  237.  Strike  up  a  league  with  the  Argiyes  for  an 
hundred  years,  243.  Receive  ambassadors  from  the  people  of 
Egesta,  245.  Grant  the  Egestans,on  the  return  of  the  deputies, 
their  demands,  24b.  Appoint  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Luma- 
chus,  to  command  the  fleet,  ibid.  Spread  a  terror  among  the 
neighbouring  states,  254.  Lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  255.  Arc 
surprized  by  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  the  Lacedaemonian  ge¬ 
nii,  25S.  Defeated  by  him,  260.  Gain  an-  advantage  over 
the  Syracusans,  203.  Are  worsted  in  a  naval  ug  gement  with 
them,  20'7.  Defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  271.  Wish  to 
retire  from  Syracusse,  272.  Overpowered  by  the  Syracusans, 
279*  Are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  2S1.  Defeated  by  tiie 
Syracusans,  284.  Resume  courage,  2t)5.  Raise  money  on  all 
sides,  ibid.  Are  greatly  embarrassed,  2Qb.  Proceed  eagerly 
to  complete  the  change  of  government  which  had  been  proposed 
to  them  by  Alcibiades,  £98.  Depose  the  Four  Hundred,  as 
the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  under  which  they  had  groaned,  301. 
Gain  a  naval  victory  over  the  Spartans,  302.  Make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  Cyzic.us,  303.  Are  worsted  in  a  sea-fight 
with  Lysander,  307.  Accuse  Alcibiades  of  insufficiency,  ibid. 
Gain  a  naval  victory  over  Callicratidas,  309.  Behave  uu- 
•  gratefully  to  their  victorious  commanders,  ibid.  Steer  towards 
Olestus,  on  the  news  of  Lysunder’s  success,  312.  Look  upon 
the  cautious  proceedings  of  Lysander  with  contempt,  313. 
Offer  him  battle,  314.  Retire  with  insulting  airs,  ibid.  tAsre 
defeated,  316'.  Prepare  to  meet  the  last  extremity,  inconse¬ 
quence  of  the  siege  of  their  capital,  with  patience,  318. 
Send  deputies  to  Agis,  319-  Obliged  by  the  victorious  Lace¬ 
daemonians  to  demolish  their  democracy,  and  to  submit  to 
fhe  government  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  326.  The  tyrants 

begin 
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begin  to  exert  their  power,  327.  Are  enabled  to  act  without 
controul,  by  Lysander’s  procuring  them  a  guard,  ibid.  They 
procure  the  death  of  Alcibiades,  ibid.  They  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  on  Theramenes,  330.  They  observe  no  mea¬ 
sures,  ibid.  Readily  engage  in  a  rupture  with  the  Spartans, 
386.  Send  troops  to  the  assistairce  of  Pelopidas,  392.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Platsea,  35)6.  Highly  incensed 
at  the  demolition  of  that  town,  and  of  Thespia?,  by  the  The¬ 
bans,  3.!)7.  Will  hot  act  any  longer  in  conjunction  with  them, 
ibid.  Weaken  themselves  by  their  contests  with  the  Spartans* 
ibid.  Enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Spartans  against  the 
Thebans,  400.  Determine,  after  some  hesitation,  to  assist  the 
Spartans  with  all  their  forces,  410.  Grow  indolent  upon  the 
death  of  Agesilaus,  427-  Abandon  themselves  to  their  ease 
and  pleasure,  ibid.  Passionately  devoted  to  theatrical  exhibi¬ 
tions,  428.  Are  attacked  by  most  of  the  states  which  had  been 
in  alliauce  with  them,  ibid.  Reduce  them  by  the  valour  and 
activity  of  their  generals,  429-  Conclude  a  peace  with  their 
militant  allies,  ibid.  Defeated  by  Philip,  437.  Conclude 
a  peace  with  him,  ibid.  Lose  the  city  of  Amphipolis  by  their 
remissness,  438.  Over-reached  by  Philip,  439.  Court  the 
assistance  of  the  Olynthians,  ibid.  Haste  to  Thermopylae,  on 
hearing  of  Philip’s  march  towards  it,  and  possess  themselves  of 
that  important  pass,  447.  Rouzed  by  the  oration  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  to  make  use  of  this  precaution,  ibid.  Solicited  by  the 
Olynthians  to  send  them  relief  against  Philip,  ii.  4.  Resolve 
to  unite  against  Philip,  ibid.  Embarrassed  about  the  raising 
of  supplies,  ibid.  Send  a  reinforcement  to  Olvntlius,  5. 
W  eary  of  the  Sacred  War,  they  commission  Ctesiphon  and 
Phrynon  to  sound  the  intentions  of  Philip,  7.  Resolve  to  send 
a  solemn  embassy  to  him,  ibid.  Order  their  ambassadors  to  re¬ 
turn  and  conclude  a.  peace,  8.  Animated  by  Demosthenes  to 
guard  themselves  against  the  artful  attempt  of  Philip  to  prevent 
their  union  with  the  Spartans,  i6.  Solicited  to  deliver  the 
Eubceans  from  the  yoke  intended  for  them  by  Philip,  17-  Dis¬ 
patch  troops  under  the  command  ofPhocion,  20.  Receive  a 
reproaching  letter  from  Philip,  21.  Consider  the  siege  of  By¬ 
zantium  as  an  open  declaration  of  war,  25.  Receive  ambassa¬ 
dors  from  Philip,  35.  Are  too  much  alarmed  and  exasperated 
to  listen  to  any  accommodation,  ibid.  Make  preparations  for 
war,  ibid.  Are  animated  by  the' oratory  of  Demosthenes,  ibid. 
Order  their  troops  to  set  out  immediately,  and  they  agreeably 
surprize  the  Thebans  by  their  diligence,  36.  Totally  defeated, 
with  their  allies,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  40.  Submit  to 
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the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  47-  Appoint  him  purveyor  of 
the  city,  and  repairer  of  its  walls,  48.  Receive  the  news  of 
Philip’s  death  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  59.  De¬ 
corate  themselves  with  garlands,  and  decree  a  crown  to  Pausa- 
nias,  ibid.  Sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  their  deliverance,  and 
sing  songs  of  triumph,  ibid.  Suspend  the  festival  of  the  Great 
Mysteries,  on  receiving  the  account  of  the  plunder  of  Thebes, 
78.  Receive  those  who  fly  to  them  for  an  asylum  with  the 
greatest  humanity,  ibid.  Are  thrown  into  the  utmost  consterna¬ 
tion  by  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  ibid.  Have  recourse  to  entreaties, 
ibid.  Send  a  deputation  to  Alexander  to  implore  his  clemency, 
ibid.  Required  by  him  to.  give  up  ten  orators,  79 •  Cannot 
prevail  with  themselves  to  comply  with  his  demand,  ibid.  -Re¬ 
ceive  an  offer  from  Demades  to  undertake  an  intercession  for 
them  with  Alexander,  ibid. 

Attains ,  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  ii.  72.  Sends  all  the  letters  he  receives  from  De¬ 
mosthenes  to  Alexander,  ibich  His  artifices  are  seen  through 
by  Alexander;  and  he  is,  by  bis  orders  assassinated,  73. 

Attica ,  division  of  that  country,  by  Cecrops,  i.  5. 

Axer/es,  king  of  Saca:,  receives  Alexander  in  his  palace, 
adorned  with  rude  magnificence,  ii.  188. 

B 

Babylon ,  the  triumphant  entry  of  Alexander  into  that  city 
described,  ii.  l6'4. 

Bacc/us,  assumes  the  reins  of  power  at  Corinth,  i.  8. 
Bagophanes,  a  governor  of  the  fortress  at  Babylon,  strews  the 
streets  with  flowers,  on  the  entry  of  Alexander,  and  raises 
silver  altars  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  ii.  l6'4. 

Bcssui,  commands  a  body  of  Bactrian  horse,  ii.  170.  Joins 
with  Nabarzanes  in  the  commission  of  the  blackest  of  all  climes, 
ibid.  Assumes  the  name  of  king,  174.  Pursued  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  ibid.  Is  seized,  chained,  and  delivered  up  in  the  most 
ignominious  condition  to  Alexander,  132.  Is  sent,  with  his 
nose  and  ears  cut  off  to  Ecbatana,  ibid.  Dismembered  by 
four  trees,  and  quartered,  ibi.d. 

Bias,  his  opinion  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  i.  47- 

Laotians,  shew  sign.s  of  discontent,  i.  238. 

Batis,  punished  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  ii.  147. 

Bugcs,  governor  of  Eion  for  the  king  of  Persia,  his  intrepid 
behaviour,  i.  190. 

Brachviins,  a  remarkable  sect  among  the  Indians,  ii.  202. 

jBra/ichid,  the,  massacred  by  Alexander  in  cool  blood,  ii.  182. 

Brasidas, 
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Brasidas ,  killed  at  Pylus,  while  he  was  conducting  a  sally, 
i.  232.  His  character,  233. 

Brennus,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Gauls  makes  an  ir¬ 
ruption  into  Mac.edon?  ii.  311;  Cuts  Sostheues  and  his 
gallant  army  to  pieces,  ibid.  After  draining  Macedon  of  its 
wealth,  bends  his  course  towards  Greece,  ibid.  Stopped 
at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  by  Calippus,  at  the  head  of 
the  Athenians,  ibid.  Detaches  a  body  of  his  troops  to 
plunder  /Etolia,  ibid.  Is  shea u  the  passage  over  mount 
Gita,  by  the  Thessalians,  ■  312.  Directs  his  march  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  with  a  design  to  plunder  it,  ibid.  Meets 
with  an  unexpected  resistance,  ibid.  His  army  defeated, 
and  pursued  for  a  whole  day  and  night,  ibid.  Meets  with  a 
violent  storm,  by  which  most  of  the  barbarians  perish,  ibid. 
Being  wounded,  and  distracted  with  religious  horror,  he  kills 
himself,  ibid. 

Byblos ,  the  citizens  of  it  open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  ii. 
12.9. 

Byzantium ,  besieged  by  Philip,  ii.  21. 

Bucephalus ,  Alexander’s  horse,  dies  of  old  age,  ii.  271. 

C 

Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  i.  7- 

Cappadocia,  subdued  by  Alexander,  ii.  104. 

C aland s,  an  Indian  priest,  addressed  by  Alexander,  ii.  202. 
Addressed  by  Onesicritus,  203.  Follows  him  to  Alexander’s 
court,  ibid.  Is  received  with  great  demonstrations  o  f  jo y, 
ibid.  Iiesolves  to  put  himself  to  death,  209.  Is  not  at  all 
influenced  by  Alexander’s  dissuasive  arguments,  ibid.  His 
behaviour  at  the  funeral  pile,  erected  for  him  by  Alexander’s 
orders,  and  in  his  last  moments  described,  210. 

Callas,  marches  against  Polyperchon,  ii.  301.  Puts  if  out 
of  his  power  to  succour  Olympias,  302.  Distributes  mani¬ 
festoes  against  their  administration,  ibid. 

Callibius,  appointed  by  Lysander,  commander  of  the  guard 
for  the  protection  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  i.  327. 

Callicratidas,  appointed  to  succeed  Lysander,  i.  310.  His. 
character,  ibid.  His  first  attempt  against  Methymna,  ibid.. 
Takes  it  by  storm,  ibid.  Threatens  Conon,  ibid.  Pursues 
him  into  the  port  of  Mitylcne,  ibid.  Takes  thirty  of  his 
ships,  and  besieges  him  in  the  town,  ibid.  Worsted  in  a 
naval  engagement,  with  the  Athenians,  309. 

Callist/tencs,  institutes  the  manner  of  giving  votes  by  ostra¬ 
cism, i.  78.  Banished  from  Athens,  79-  Returns  and  restores 
the  government  as  settled  by  Solon,  ibid. 

CallistheneSf 
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ColUsthcnes,  the  philosopher,  disdains  to  acknowledge  Alex¬ 
ander  as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  ii.  189.  Is  put  to  death  for  his 
integrity,  200. 

Caranus,  first  governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  i.  S. 
Caridemits,  a  native  of  One  a,  his  banishment  from  -Athens 
required  by  Alexander,  ii.  SO.  Takes  refuge  with  the’  king 
of  Persia,  ibid. 

Cartubala ,  Alexander’s  progress  to  that  place,  ii.  113. 
L'assandcr,  the  son  of  Antipater,  commands  a  considerable 
army,  with  orders  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Antigonus,  ii. 
257,  258.  Makes  himself  master  of  several  provinces  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,  26’8.  Stopped  in  his  progress  by  Antigonus,  ibid. 
Usurps  the  government  of  Macedon,  271.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  disposition  of  affairs  in  Macedon,  279-  His  intrigues' 
to  supplant  Polyperchon,  ibid.  Flies  to  Antigonus,  288. 
Receives  succour  from  him,  and  sails  for  Athens,  289- 
Treats  Nicanor  with  the  greatest  respect,  293.  Believes  a 
report  that  he  intended  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Attica, 
ibid.  Invites  him  to  consult  on  affairs  of  importance,  ibid. 
Posts  men  in  an  empty  house,  who  murder  him,  ibid.  Re¬ 
conciles  the  Athenians  to  his  government,  by  his  engaging 
manners,  29U  Appoints  Demetrius  Phalereus  governor  of 
Athens,  ibid.  Makes  all  possible  haste  to  the  assistance  of 
Eurydice,  upon  receipt  of  her  letter,  300.  His  passage  dis¬ 
puted  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  by  the  .Etolians,  ibid. 
Avoids  an  engagemement  by  embarking  his  army  on  board  of 
ships,  301.  Reaches  Macedon  before  Polyperchon  and  Olym¬ 
pias  had  been  informed  of  his  approach,  ibid.  Invests  her 
and  her  army  in  the  city  of  Pydna,  302.  Blocks  up  the 
passes  from  Epirus,  and  reduces  the  army  of  ALacidas  to  such 
difficulties,  that  they  renounce  his  authority,  and  submit  to 
him,  ibid.  Reduces  Pydna  to  great  extremities,  ibid.  Treats 
the  deserters  from  thence  with  great  kindness,  ibid.  Sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  by  Olympias,  ibid.  Otters  her  a  ship  to 
convey  her  to  Athens,  304.  Sends  a  band  of  soldiers  to  puf 
her  to  death,  ibid.  Suffers  her  body  to  lie  some  time  un¬ 
buried,  ibid.  Imprisons  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  at 
Amphipolis,  ibid.  Marches  towards  Greece  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  306’.  The  h/Etolians'  oppose  his  passage  ibid. 
Forces  a  passage,  and  advances  towards  the  rums  of  Thebes, 
ibid.  Determines  upon  rebuilding  that  city,  ibid.  Invites 
the  Thebans  to  second  his  endeavours,  307.  Sets  out  for 
Peloponnesus,  ibid.  On  his  arrival  at  the  isthmus,  he  finds 
a  wall  thrown  across  it  by  Alexander  the  son  of  Polyperchon, 
ibid.  Transports  his  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  ibid. 

Gains 
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Gains  over  the  principal  cities  to  his  cause,  ibid.  Commits 
the  guard  of  the  isthmus  to  Molycbus,  and  shapes  his  course 
towards  Macedon,  ibid.  Encompassed  by  artful  and  power- 
lid  enemies,  lie  experiences  the  inquietudes  of  sovereign  power 
SOS.  His  death,  ibid. 

Cccrdfs,  the,  founder  of  Athens,  i.  5.  Settles  in  Attica,  ' 
divides  the  whole  country  subject  to  him  into  twelve  districts, 
and  establishes  the  Areopagus,  ibid. 

Chabrias,  commander  of  the  mercenaries  on  the  Dart  of 
the  Thebans,  obliges  Agcsiiaus  to  withdraw  his  army  by  a 
singular  Stratagem,  i.  393.  Procures  liis- statue  to  be  ejected, 
394. 

Charanm. ,  battle  of,  ii.  37 — 41. 

Chans ,  his  character,  ii.  46’. 

Chilo,  his  opinion  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  pdpular  go¬ 
vernment,  i.  47. 

Chillis// ,  third  son  of  Javan,  rules  in  Macedonia,  i.  4. 

Cilicia ,  pass  of,  entered  by  Alexander,  ii.  105. 

Cbrum,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  signalizes  his  piety  on  the  death, 
of  his  father,  i.  111.  Strains,  all  his  credit  to.  pay  the  fine 
imposed  upon  his  father,  and  procures  his  body  honourable 
interment,  ibid.  Carries  part  of  his  horse  furniture  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  141.  Goes  chfearfuilv  onboard  the  fleet, 
ibid.  Conducts  the  beets  of  Athens,  176.’  A  sketch  of  his 
character,  ibid.  Is  advanced  to  the  highest  employments 
l  oth  at  home  and  abroad,  ibid.  Is  ill  received  by  the  people 
•  on  his  first  offering  to  gain  public  favour,  189*  Is  animated 
by  Aristides  to  renew  the  onset,  ibid.  Entirely  changes  his 
conduct,  and  becomes  a  considerable  character,  ibid.  Is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of.  a  fleet  destined  to  scour  the  Asi¬ 
atic  seas,  ibid.  Makes  the  whole  country,  from  Ion>a  to 
Jv.mphvliu,  declare  against  the  power  of  Persia,  190-  Offers 
the  governor  oi  Eion  very  advantageous  terms,  ibid.  En¬ 
deavours  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Persian,  and  Phoeni¬ 
cian  fleets,  Ipl.  Gains  a  considerable  victory  by  sea  and 
hind,  192.  Is  furnished  with  foreign  emyloyment  by  Peri¬ 
cles,  that  he  may  be  kept,  at  a  distance,  195.  Espouses  the 
cause  of  Sparta,  and  marches  against  the  rebellious.  Ilelotes, 
who  are  quelled  at  his  approach,  197-  Flies  to  the  assistance 
of  his  countrymeir,  forgetting  the  injury  he  had  sustained 
from  them,  199.  His  conduct  restores  him  to  their  favour, 
ibid.  He' is  recalled  from  banishment,  ibid.  Endeavours, 
at  his  return,  to  reconcile  the  rival  states,  200.  Sails  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  ibid.  Over- runs  it,  and  lays  siege  to 
Citium,  ibid.  Wounded  by  the  defendants,  and  wasting  by 
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sickness,  he  perceives  his  approaching  dissolution,  ibid.  Dies 
in  the  arms  of  conquest,  ibid. 

Citium  besieged  by  Cimon,  i.  200. 

Clazomena,  Alcibiades  makes  his  escape  to  that  place,  i* 
302. 

Cleander  begins  the  execution  of  Parmenio,  ii.  181.  Exe¬ 
cuted  himself  for  having  been  concerned  in  it,  209. 

Cleatxkus ,  a  banished  Spartan,  is  of  great  service  to  Cyrus 
in  his  Asian  government,  i.  335.  Does  all  in  his  power,  with 
the  Peloponnesian  troops  under  his  command,  to  secure  their 
affections,  33 6.  Finds  all  his  address  necessary  to  stifle  a 
commotion  among  his  troops  in  its  birth,  ibid.  Appeases 
the  tumult  by  an  artful  evasion,  337-  Is  chosen  one  of  their 
deputies,  ibid.  Commands  the  right  Grecian  wing  in  Cy¬ 
rus's  army,  338.  Advances  to  support  the  campon  his  return 
from  pursuing  the  Persians,  342.  Prepares  for  an  engage¬ 
ment,  346.  His  behaviour  to  the  heralds  sent  by  Artaxerxes, 
ibid.  He  has  a  conference  with  Tissaphernes,  347. 

Cleombrotus,  brother  of  Leonidas,  appointed  to  command  the 
operations  by  land  against  Xerxes,  i.  143. 

Cleombrotus ,  the  Spartan  general,  marches  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  secure  of  victory,  i.  400.  Sends  de¬ 
mands  to  the  Thebans,  ibid.  Receives  an  answer  replete 
with  opposition,  ibid.  Prepares  for  an  engagement  with  the 
Thebans,  402.  Is  thiowii  into  disorder,  404.  Falls  dead 
with  his  wonnds,  ibid. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  applied  to  by  Isagoras,  i.  79* 
Dndertakes  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  ibid.  Availing  himself 
of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  he  procures  the  banishment 
of  Calisthenes,  with  seven  hundred  families,  ibid.  Endeavours 
to  new  model  the  state,  ibid.  Is  strongly  opposed  by  the  se¬ 
nate,  ibid.  Seizes  upon  the  citadel,  ibid.  Is  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire,  ibid.  His  assistance  solicited  by  Aristagoras,  84.  Re¬ 
jects  his  bribes  with  indignation,  85.  Is  sent  to  iEgina  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  prevailed  on  the  people  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Darius  for  their  master,  93.  His  demand  rejected,  ib. 
Returns  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Demaralus,  his 
colleague,  ibid.  Endeavours  to  get  him  deposed,  ibid.  Is 
detected  in  having  suborned  the  Pythian  priestess,  £4.  Slays 
himself  in  a  fit  of  despair,  ibid. 

Cleomenes  ascends  the  Spartan  throne,  ii.  327.  His  cha¬ 
racter,  ibid.  Finds  his  country  in  the  most  deplorable  con¬ 
dition,  ibid.  Endeavours  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  hi* 
countrymen,  ibid.  Reduces  several  towns  in  Arcadia,  ibid- 
Ravages  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Achaia,<  ibid.  Marches 
Vol.  II.  D  d  against 
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against  Aratus,  ibid.  Routs  the  Acliaeans  at  Lyceum  and 
Leuctra,  329.  Returns  to  Sparta,  cuts  off  the  Ephori,  and' 
re-establishes  the  laws  of  Lycu.rgus,  ibid.  Plunders  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Megalopolis,  forces  the  Achseaa  lines  at  Heca* 
tcmbeam,  and  obtains  a  complete  victory,  ibid.  The  Man- 
tineans  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  330.  The  A- 
cbseans  sue  to  him  for  peace,  ibid.  Takes  possession  of  an 
advantageous  pass  on  the  Onean  mountains,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  abandon,  332.  Retreats  to  Salasia,  in  order  to 
cover  Sparta,  ibid.  Makes  a  masterly  disposition  of  his  forces? 
ibid.  Reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions, 
he  is  obliged  to  throw  open  his  trenches',  and  come  to  an  en-> 
gagemcnt  with  Antigonus,  333.  I's  defeated,  ibid.  Flees 
to'  Sparta,  and  from  thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  comes  to  an' 
honourable  but  untimely  end,  ibid. 

Cleon  makes  his  overtures  for  peace,  i.  2.9.  Lands  on  the 
island  of  Pylus,  to  dispossess  the  Lacedemonians  who  remained' 
there,  ibid. 

Clytus,  appointed  by  Alexander^governor  of  the  province  of 
Marachander,  ii.  104.  Some  account  of  him,  TS5.  He  is 
murdered  by  Alexander  at  an  entertainment,  187. 

Cnidus,  sea-fight  near  it,  i.  387. 

Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  devotes  himself  to  death  for  the 
safety  of  his  people,  i.  6. 

Cvrfome,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  obliged  to  surrender  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  ii.  J  03. 

Canon ,  the  Athenian  general,  commands  the  Persian  fleet 
against  the  Spartans,  i.  38 7-  Takes  fifty  of  their  ships,  and 
pursues  the  rest  into  port,  ibid. 

Corinth ,  revolutions  in  its  government  described,  i.  8.  An 
assembly  of  the  several  states  ef  Greece  - summoned  to  meet 
there  by  Alexander,  ii.  81. 

Corinthians  shew  signs  of  discontent,  i.  238-.  Obliged  to; 
withdraw  the  garrifeon  from  Argos,  388. 

Coronea,  battle  of,  i. -387 - 

Craterus  marries  Philla,  daughter  of  Antipater,  if.  242 % 
Marches  with  him  against  the  dftolians,  243*  Made' go¬ 
vernor  of  Macedon  and  all  Greece,  232.  Appointed  to  make 
head  against  Eumenes,  23b.  His  army  routed  and  himself 
slain,  ibid. 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  removes  Theramenes 
from  his  employment,  i.  330.  Killed  in  an  engagement  with 
Thrasybulus,  332. 

Cypsdus  usurps  the  supreme  authority  at  Corinth,-  and' 
transmits  it  tb  Iris  son,  i.  3. 

Cyropvlis- 
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tyropolis  besieged  by  Alexander,  ii.  183. 

Cyrus's  Camp,  a  country  so  called,  Alexander’s  arrival  in  it, 
ii.'  104; 

Cyrus  arrives  at  Sardis,  i.  30 6.  Comes  into  the  views  of 
Lysander,  ibid.  Rejects  overtures  from  the  Athenians,  ibid. 
Resolves  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  enters  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Lacedasmomaus,  335.  Conciliates  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  soldiery  by  his  generous  behaviour,  33 J. 
Comes  to  an  engagement  with  Artaxerxes  at  Cunara,  33S. 
Kills  Artagerses,  who  commands  the  king’s  guard,  339.  His 
speech  at  the  sight  of  his  brother,  ibid.  Kills  his  horse,  340. 
Attacks  him  again,  ibid.  Throws  himself  into  the  midst  of 
•  a  flight  of  darts,  ibid.  Receives  a  wound  from  the  king’s 
javelin,  ibid.  Falls  dead,  ibid. 

Cyzitiiis  taken  by  tire  Athenians,  i.  303. 

D. 

Dali  it  subdued  bv  Alexander,  ii.  184.- 

Darius  Hystaspcs ,  makes  an  expedition  into  Scythia,  i.  82. 
Lays  a  bridge  over  the  Isthmus  for  that  purpose,  ibid.  Re¬ 
turns  with  his  army  intp  Europe,  and  adds  Thrace  and  Ma¬ 
cedonia  to  the  number  of  his  conquests,  ibid.  Takes  Histias- 
us  with  him  to  Susa,  83.  Receives  his  helid  with  disgust, 
88.  Weeps  over  it,  and  orders  it  an  honourable  interment, 
ibid.  Sends  Mardomus  to  command  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  Asia,  98.  A  memorable  saying  of.  his,  ibid.  Displaces 
Mardonius,  and  appoints  Datis  and  Artaphernes  in  his  stead, 
ibid.  Determines  to  attack  Greece  with  all  his  forces,  92.* 
Sends  heralds  to  the  states  of  Greece  to  denounce  his  resent¬ 
ment,  and  to  learn  how  they  stand  affected  towards  him,  ibid. 
Receives  Demaratus  with  great  friendship,  94.  Treats  the 
Eretrian  prisoners  with  great  lenity,  99-  Gives  them  a  vil¬ 
lage  for  their  residence,  ibid.  Roused  by  the  defeats  of  his 
generals,  he  resolves  to  try  the  war  in  person,  112  Makes 
new  preparations,  ibid.  Dies  in  the  midst  of  them,  ibid. 

Darius,  on  hearing  of  Alexander’s  landing  in  Asia,  testi¬ 
fies  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  Macedonian  army,  ii.  89- 
Is  foolishly  elated,  ibid.  Embarrassed  by  his  numbers,  ibid. 
Disputes  Alexanders  passage  over  the  G.ranicus,  92.  Uses 
all  his  art  to  raise  an  array,  and  encourage  his  forces,  104. 
Sends  Memnon  into  Greece  to  invade  Macodon,  ibid.  His 
hopes  vanish  from  that  quarter  by  the  death  of  his  general, 
ibid.  His  military  progress,  100.  Orders  Caridemns,  an 
Athenian,  to  be  executed  for  the  f  e  dom  of  his  s,peech,  109. 
liis  pompous  Cavalcade  described,  110-— 112.  He  leads  his 
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immense  army  into  the  plains  of  Assyria,  113.  Is  advised 
by  the  Grecian  commanders  to  halt,  ibid.  Rejects  their  ad* 
vice,  ibid.  Sends  him  treasures  to  Damascus,  1 14.  Marches 
towards  Cilicia,  ibid.  Turns  short  towards  Issus,  ibid.  Puts 
to  death  most  of  the  Greeks  who  were  in  that  city,  ibid. 
The  order  in  which  his  army  was  drawn  up  described,  118. 
Takes  his  }.ost  in  the  centre,  119.  Is  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  out  of  his  chariot,  121.  Is  the  first  who  flies  on  see¬ 
ing  his  left  wing  broke,  123.  Writes  a  second  letter  to  A- 
lexander,  offering  him  a  considerable  sum  for  the  ransom  of 
liis  mother,  and  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ibid.  Finds  his 
proposals  treated  with  contempt,  145.  Prepares  himself 
again  for  battle,  151.  Receives  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Statira,  ibid.  His  discourse  with  Tircus  on  that  event,  152, 
153.  Assembles  a  very  large  army  in  Babylon,  and  marches 
towards  Nineveh,  154.  Endeavours  to  prevent  Alexander 
from  crossing  the  river  Tygris,  ibid.  Sends  new  overtures 
of  peace  to  Alexander,  155.  His  overtures  rejected,  ibid. 
He  prepares  for  battle,  ibid.  Pitches  his  camp  near  Gan- 
gamela,  ibid.  Apprehensive  of  being  attacked  unawares, 
he  commands  bis  soldiers,  to  continue  the  whole  night  under 
arms,  157-  His  prodigious  army  described,  159.  He  sets 
it  in  motion  in  order  to  charge  Alexander,  161.  Is  supposed 
to  be  killed,  16'2.  Is  in  great  danger  by  the  flight  of  his  re¬ 
lations,  ibid.  Draws  his  scimitar,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
dispatching  himself,  ibid.  Is  ashamed  to  forsake  his  sol¬ 
diers,  ibid.  Flifcs  with  the  rest,  and  is  pursued  by  Alex- 
der,  ibid.  Rides  towards  the  river  Lycus  with  a  few  atten¬ 
dants,  163.  Arrives  at  midnight  at  Arbela,  164.  Flies 
from  thence  towards  Media,  ibid.  Arrives  at  Ecbatana,  170. 
Conceives  hopes,  with  his  small  forces,  of  opposing  his  rival, 
ibid.  Is  seized  by  Nabarzanes  and  Bessus,  bound  by  them 
in  golden  chains,  enclosed  in  a  covered  chariot,  and  carried 
towards  Bactria,  if I.  Is  restored  by  them  to  liberty,  but, 
on  refusing  to  follow,  is  left  to  linger  by  them  in  a  Miserable 
manner,  172.  Is  found  in  a  solitary  place  lying  in  his  cha¬ 
riot,  and  drawing  near  his  end,  ibid.  Calls”  for  drink,  ibid. 
Receives  it  from  Polystratus,  a  Macedonian,  ibid.  Turns 
to  him,  and  charges  him  to  carry  his  last  words  to  Alexander, 
173.  Dies,  ibid. 

Datis,  a  Mede,  appointed  by  Darius,  with  Artaphernes,. 
to  succeed  Mardonius,  i.  93.  Prepares  to  come  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Greeks,  103.  Is  defeated,  105. 

Dellion,  the  Athenians  defeated  by  the  Lacedemonians 
there,  i.  232.  -r-'- 
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Demades  ventures,  though  a  prisoner,  to  reprove  Philipp 
for  his  insolent  behaviour,  ii.  42.  Is  restored  to  freedom, 
and  distinguished  with  honours,  43.  Undertakes  an  embassy 
to  Antipater,  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  Macedonian  garri¬ 
son  from  Athens,  245.  Forms  a  correspondence  with  Per- 
diccas,  and  invites  him  to  assume  the  government  of  Mace- 
don,  24 6.  Detected  by  Antipater,  -who  orders  him  and  his 
son  to  be  slain,  ibid. 

Demaratus  furnishes  the  people  of  -Egina  with  an  excuse 
for  not  complying  with  the  demands  of  his  colleague  Cleo- 
menes,  i.  9'3.  Banishes  himself  from  his  country,  94.  Re¬ 
tires  to  Darius,  and  receives  from  him  a  considerable  settlement 
in  Persia,  ibid.  Attends  Xerxes  in  his  Grecian  expedition, 
124.  His  speech  to  him,  ibid. 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  defeated  at  Gaza  by 
Ptolemy,  ii.  268.  Defeats  Cilles,  Ptolemy’s  general,  and 
recovers  Ccelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  ibid.  Reduces  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  272.  Totally  defeats  the  Egyptian  fleet,  ibid. 
Proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  ibid.  Appointed  admiral  of  the 
fleet  against  Egypt,  ibid.  Meets  with  a  storm  at  sea,  273. 
Obliged  to  retreat  into  Syria,  ibid.  Invades  Rhodes,  ibid. 
Besieges  the  capital,  ibid.  Is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  274. 
Solicited  by  the  Athenians  to  come  to  their  relief,  ibid. 
Forces  Cassander  to  raise  the  siege  of  their  city,  ibid.  Pur¬ 
sues  him,  throws  his  army  into  disorder,  and  obliges  him  to 
flee  to  Macedon,  ibid.  The  greater  part  of  Greece  submits 
to  him,  ibid.  Declared  generalissimo  of  all  Greece,  275. 
Marches  into  Phrygia,  to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  277. 
Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  ibid. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  treacherously  assassinates  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Cassander,  who  had  applied  to  him  for  assistance 
in  the  recovery  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  ii.  308.  Gains  a 
party  to  his  interest,  and  possesses  himself  of  Macedon,  ibid. 
Engages  in  new  military  enterprizes,  ioid.  Abandons  him¬ 
self  to  vice,  309.  Ptolemy  sails  against  his  Grecian  domi¬ 
nions  with  a  powerful  fleet,  ib.  Lysimachus  enters  Macedon 
on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus  advances  against  him  from 
Epirus,  ibid.  Is  obliged  to  abandon  his  dominions,  ibid. 
Adversity  restores  him  to  bis  sober  judgment,  ibid. 

Demetrius  Phalerius  made  governor  of  Athens  by  Cassan¬ 
der,  ii.  294.  His  character,  ibid.  His  wise,  disinterested 
and  munificent  administration,  gain  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Athenians,  293.  They  erect  three  hundred  statues  of  him, 
ibid. 

D  d  3  Demasthenet 
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Demosthenes  lands  on  the. island  of  Pylus,  to  dispossess  the 
Latedasmquians  who  remained  there,  i.  .229.  Arrives  with 
a  fleet  to  the  support  of  Nicias  in  his  Syracusan  expedition, 
267.  The  pompous  appearance  of  his  fleet  described,  ibid. 
He  strikes  a  terror  into  the  enemy  by  it,  2(j§.  Alarms  Nicias 
'with  his  precipitate  resolution,'  269-  Brings  Nicias  and  all 
the  generals  e  ver  to  his  opinion,  270.  Confines  himself  to 
the  attack  of  Epipolm,  ibid.  His  progress  and  military 
"operations  described,  271.  Hi's  eulegium,  292. 

Demosthenes  the  orator,,  rouzes  the  Athenians  by  bis  ani¬ 
mated  persuasions,  i.  44 7-  His  character,  448.  Is  earnest 
jn  sending  succours  to  the  Clynthians,  li.  4.  Opposed  by 
Demades  and  Hyperides,  ibid.  His  opinion  prevails,'  ibid. 
Is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  ambassadors  to  Philip,  7-  The  only 
one  not  corrupted  by  him,  8.  Undertakes  the  defence  of 
Diopithes,  14,'  Jlouzes  the  Athenians  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  artifices  of  Philip,  lb.  Harangues  the  people  of 
Athens  in  consequence  of  a  reproaching'  letter  received  from 
Philip,  22.  Reproves  them  for  their  sloth,  ibid.  Dissuades 
the  Athenians  from  accepting  overtures  of  peace  from  Phi¬ 
lip,  2b.  Finds  bis  zeal  in  favour  of  his  countrymen  inef¬ 
fectual  by  the  powerful  efforts  of  bis  opponents,  29-  Ha¬ 
rangues  the  Athenians  with  great  energy  upon  the  consterna¬ 
tion  which  the  seizure  of  Elatea  by  Philip  bad  occasioned, 
30.  Is  instantly  chosen  to  head  the  embassy  which  he  had 
proposed,  31.  Sets  out  for  Thebes,  34,  His  masculine 
eloquence  irresistible,  ibid.  It  inspires  the  Thebans  with  the 
same  spirit  of  patriotism,  ibid.  Exerts  himself  to  render  the 
efforts  of  those  who  wanted  to  extinguish  the  flame  which  he 
had  kindled  in  his  countrymen  fruitless',  and  is  successful, 
36.  Throws  away  his  shield  at  “the  battle  of  Cbaeronea,  41. 
Finds  submission  to  his  counsels,  though  generally  looked  up¬ 
on  as  the  cause  of  the  shock  his  countrymen  had  received  by 
the  victory  of  Philip,  47.  Is  appointed  to  supply  the  eitv 
with  provisions,  apd ‘to  repair  the  walls,  4S'.  Has  inore  ho¬ 
nours  conferred  upon  him  than  he  enjoyed  before,  ibid.  Is 
appointed  to  compose  the  eulogium  of  those  brave  men  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Cbaeronea,  ibid.  Is  engaged  in  an  ora¬ 
torical  contest  with  TEschines,  49*  Proves  victorious,  ibid. 
Makes  a  good  use  of  his  victory,  50.  Follows  TEschines  on 
his  leaving  Athens,  and  forces  him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of 
money,  ibid.  Goes  into  the  assembly,  on  the  first  intelli-r 
gence  of  Philip's  death,' w  ith  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  and  in  a. 
rich  dress,  though  it  was  hut  the  seventh  day  after  the  death 
pf  his  daughter,  59.  Auiihates  the  Grecian  states  against 
4  Alexander 
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Alexander,  7 2.  Writes  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of  Philip’s 
lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor,  exciting  him  to  rebel,  ibid.-  Makes 
us'e  of  a  device  to  prevail  on  the  Greeks  to  unite  against 
Alexander,  ibid.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  deputation  to  him 
upon  his  taking  of  Thebes,  to  implore  his  clemency,  78.  ‘ 
Dreads  his  anger,  quits  his  employment,  and  returns'  home, 
ibid.  Relates  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  the  dogs,  upon 
Alexander’s  demanding  the  ten  orators,  who  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  the  league  against  his  father}  79 •  In- 
veighs  against  Harpalus,  228.  Is  corrupted  by  him,  229* 
Declines  pleading  against  him  on  pretence  of  cold,  ibid. 

Is  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  fined  fifty  ta¬ 
lents,  ibid.  Being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  is  forced  to 
go  into  banishment,  230.  Testimonies  in  his  favour,  that 
the  story  of  his  corruption  by  Harpalus  was  a  calumny  of  his 
enemies,  ibid.  Is  recalled  from  banishment,  234.  Received 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  23a. 
Appointed  to  superintend -the  temple  of  Jupiter  Conservator, 
with  an  appointment  of  fifty  talents,  to  enable  him  to  pay 
his  fine,  ibid.  Harangues  afresh  in  favour  of  Athenian  li¬ 
berty,  ibid.  Agreed  to  be  delivered  to  Antipater,  239- 
Tlees  to  Calauria,  240.  Takes  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  ibid.  Archias,  a  player,  sent  to  find  him  out,  ibid. 
Tries  to  persuade  him  to  return  home,  but  in  vain,  241. 
Poisons  himself  by  means  of  a  quill,  ibid. 

Diencces,  a  remarkable  answer  of  his,  i.  134. 

Diodes,  his  proposal,  i.  287* 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  visits  the  Macedonian  camp  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  memorable  for  the  battle  of  Chaironea,  ii.  37.  His 
behaviour  to  Philip,  ibid. 

Dion)edon,  his  address  to  his  accusers,  i.  311, 

Diopithcs,  his  defence  undertaken  by  Demosthenes,  ii.  14. 

Dodahito,  fourth  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Thessaly  and  in 
Epirus,  i.  4. 

Dog,  the  remarkable  faithfulness  of  one  described,  i.  142. 

Draco,  chosen  by  the  Athenians  their  legislator,  i.  43.  His 
severe  laws  described,  ibid. 

Dymrnis  forms  a  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  ii,  178. 

E. 

Ecbatana,  the  excessive  luxury  of  that  city  prejudicial  to  the 
Macedonian  soldiers,  ii.  177. 

Egypt,  the  conquest  of  it  by  Alexander,  ii.  148. 

Etcctryon,  king  of  Myceme,  i.  5. 

*  EAiska,  eldest  son  of  Jay  an,  gives  the  name  by  which  the 
.Greeks  were  generally  known,  i.  4. 

-  D  d  4 


Epaminmdas,  his  character,  i.  398—400.  Appointed  to 
command  the  Thehan  army,  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Pelopidas,  400.  Begins  his  march  against  Cleombrotus,  ibid. 
H:s  reply  to  the  bad  omens  urged  to  prevent  his  setting  out, 
401.  Secures  a  pass  by  Cleombrotus,  ibid.  lie  gains  a 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  404.  Enters  Laconia  with 
an  army,  408.  Enters  Arcadia,  and  reinstates  it  in  all  its 
former  privileges  and  liberties,  ibid.  Returns  home  with 
Pelopidas  to  answer  accusations  laid  against  them,  409-  His 
spirited  behaviour  when  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge 
against  hini,  ibid.  Is  honourably  acquitted,  410.  Accepts 
of  a  very  mean  place  conferred  on  him  by  his  enemies  to 
affront  him,  ibid.  Enters  Thessalia  with  a  powerful  army, 
412.  Receives  terms  of  submission  from  Alexander,  ibid. 
Delivers  Pelopidas  from  prison,  ibid.  Marches  to  Sparta  by 
night,  with  a  design  to  take  the  city  by  surprize,  413. 
Attacks  the  city  in  several  quarters,  ibid.  On  the  failure 
of  his  designs,  resolves  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  battle,  415.  Moves  on  the  charge,  4l8.  Makes 
a  very  extraordinary  effort  without  regard  to  the  danger  of 
his  own  life,  420.  Receives  a  mortal  wound  in  his  heart, 
42J.  IJis  dying  words,  422.  Receives  Philip,  scnofAmyn- 
tas,  into  his  house,  as  a  pupil,  433. 

Ephesus,  Alexander  assigns  to  the  temple  of  Diana  there  the 
tributes  which  are  paid  tc  the  kings  of  Persia,  ii.  99 • 

Ephiultes  declares  against  giving  assistance  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  at  war  with  their  rebellious  slaves,  i.  197* 

Epkori,  a  court  of,  its  erection  and  power,  i.  20. 

Epidaurus,  i.  250. 

Episthenes,  a  Grecian  commander  against  the  Persians,  i„ 
341. 

Eretria,  Phot  ion  drives  Plutarch,  after  having  discovered  his 
treacherous  behaviour,  out  of  that  city,  ii.  20. 

Euboea  revolts  to  the  Pelcponnesians,  i.  301. 

Eudcmidas  ascends  the  ihrone  of  Sparta,  on  the  death  of 
Agis,  his  father,  224-'  His  character,  ibid.  Opposes  the  con¬ 
tinuance  cl  the  war  against  Macedon,  ibid.  Remarkable  say¬ 
ings  of  his,  ibid. 

Eumcncs,  appointed  governor  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappa¬ 
docia,  ii.  253.  Betrayed  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  com-: 
pletely  discomfited  by  Antigonus,  258.  Rallies  his  men,;i 
and  escapes  his  pursuers,  ibid.  Returns  to  the  field  oi  battle, 
and  burns  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  ibid.  Retreats  to  the  castle,  ; 
of  Nora,  with  a  select  bqdy  .  of  soldiers,  ibid.  Hu  ids  out 
against  the  whole  strength  of  Antigonus  for  a  year,  and.  forces  i 
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him  to  quit  the  siege,  259.  Appointed  by  Olympias  to  the 
chief  command  in  Asia,  26*0.  His  great  address  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  261,  262.  Attacked  by 
Antigonus  in  his  winter  quarters,  ibid.  His  infantry  rout 
the  phalanx  of  Antigonus,  26*3.  His  army  incensed  against 
him  on  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  ibid.  Is  seized  by  the 
soldiers,  264.  His  speech  to  them  on  that  occasion,  ibid. 
Conducted  bound  into  Antigonus’s  camp,  and  executed, 
265. 

Euphtemts,  a  Lacedaemonian,  his  quarrel  with  Polychares,  a 
Messenian,  i.  38. 

Euribyades,  commander  of  the  Spartan  fleet  againt  Xerxes, 
proposes  its  advancing  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  i.  143. 
Imagines  himself  glanced  at  in  a  reply  made  by  Themistocles, 
and  offers  to  strike  him,  144.  Receives  a  memorable  answer, 
ibid. 

Euri/dice ,  mother  of  Philip,  requests  Pelopidas,  who  carries 
him  to  Thebes,  with  other  hostages,  to  procure  him  an  edu¬ 
cation  worthy  of  his  birth,  i.  433. 

Eurydice,  grand-daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  married 
to  Philip  Aridfflus,  ii.  251.  Levies  an  army  against  Olympias, 
297.  Writes  pressingly  to  Cassander  for  assistance,  ibid.  Dis¬ 
misses  Polyperchon  from  the  administration,  ibid.  Wishes  to 
defer  fighting  till  reinforced  by  Cassander,  298*  Deserted 
by  her  troops,  ibid.  Falls  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  299» 
Confined  in  prison,  ibid.  Receives  a  message  from  Olym¬ 
pias,  to  make  her  choice  of  a  poignard,  a  cup  of  poison,  or 
a  rope,  as  the  means  of  death,  ibid.  Is  found  by  the 
messenger  binding  up  the  wounds  of  her  murdered  husband, 
with  linen  torn  from  her  own  body,  ibid.  Receives  the  mes¬ 
sage  with  the  greatest  composure,  300.  Her  petition  to  the 
gods,  ibid.  Strangles  herself  with  the  rope,  ibid. 

Eurysthenes ,  joint  king  of  Sparta  with  Procles,  i.  13. 

F. 

Father,  the  remarkable  speech  of  a  Syracusan  one,  i.  287. 

G. 

6 (Anna,  Alexander  marches  to  that  country,  to  divert 
the  melancholy  with  which  he  is  oppressed  on  the. death  of 
Hephoesticn,  ii.  189* 

Gangamela,  memorable  battle  of,  between  Darius  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  u.  160 — 163. 

Gauls ,  make  an  irruption  into  Macedon,  ii.  311.  Being 
refused  a  certain  sum  of  gold,  they  attack  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 

fai  i  I  '  cut 
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cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it  through  their  ranks  on  the 
top  of  a  lace,  ibid.  Meet  with  a  vigorous  resistance  under 
the  conduct  of  Sosthenes,  ibid.  A  fresh  swarm,  headed  by 
Brennus,  enter  Macedon,  and  cut  Sosthenes  and  his  gallant 
army  to  pieces,  ibid.  After  draining  the  countrv  of  all  its 
wealth,  they  bend  their  eourse  towards  Greece,  ibid.  The 
-Grecian  states,  animated  by  their  extreme  danger,  adopt  a 
Strict  discipline,  and  wise  counsels;  secure  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae ;  and  send  a  fleet  to  the  coasts  uf  Thessaly,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  operations  of  the  army  on  land,  ibid.  After  re¬ 
peated  losses,  Brcnnus  is  obliged  to  desist  front  his  attempt  to 
force  the  pass,  512.  Detaches  a  body  cf  his  troops  to  plunder 
Aatolia,  ibid.  Half  of  them  cut  in  pieces,  ibid.  The  ThpSr 
salians  direct  him  to  the  passage  over  mount  (Eta,  '  ibid. 
Marches  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  with  a  design  to  plunder 
it,  ibid.  The  Delphians,  animated  by  religious  enthusiasm, 
make  a.  desperate  sally  on  the  barbarians,  who,  struck  with 
a  panic,  flee  with  precipitation,  ibid.  Are  pursued  for  a 
day  and  night,  ibid.  Most  of  them  perish,  ibid.  Brennus 
kills  himself,  ibid.  The  few  w  ho  .survive  endeavour  to  escape, 
but  are  destroyed  by  the  several  nations  through  which  they 
pass,  ibid.  Make  a  fresh  irruption  into  Macedon,  318.  The 
Macedonians  flee  before  them,  ibid.  Are  harassed  in  then- 
marches,  ap.d  led  into  disadvantageous  ground,  by  Antigo- 
nus,  who  at  last  cuts  them  to  pieces,  31 9- 

Gaza ,  Alexander  meets  with  more  resistance  there  than  he 
expects,  ii.  14-7-  The  town  is  stormed  by  him,  apd  the 
garrison  ordered  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  ibid. 

Gordina  knot,  the  celebrated  one  cut  by  Alexander,  ii, 
204. 

Granicus,  the  memorable  passage  of  Alexander  over  that 
river  described,  ii.  9-3. 

Greece,  earliest  state  of  it,  i.  1.  Of  the  government  of 
Sparta,  and  the  laws  of  L\curgus,  13.  Of  the  government  of 
Athens,  the  laws  of  Solop,  and  the  history  of  the  republic 
from  the  time  of  Solon  to  the  commencement  of  the  Persian 
war,  42.  A  short  survey  of  the  state  of  Greece  previous  to 
the  Persian  war,  68.  From  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  to  the 
death  of  Darius,  77-  From  the  death  of  Miltiades  to  the 
retreat  of  Xerxes  out  of  Greece,  112.  From  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes  to  the  peace  concluded  Lttween  the  Greeks  and  Per¬ 
sians,  152.  From  the  peace  of  Persia  to  the  peace  of  Xicias, 
19‘2.  From  the  peace  of  Xicias  to  the  end  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  23 S.  From  the  demolition  of  the  Athenian  power 
to  the  death  of  Socrates,  326’.  From  flie  death  ol  Socrates. 

to 
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to  the  deatlr  of  Epaminondas,  384.  From  the  birth  to  the 
death  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  430.  From  the  birth  of 
Alexander  to  his  setting  out  for  Asia,  and  to  his  death,  ii, 
CO.  From  the  destruction  of  Thebes  to  the  death  of  Anti- 
pater,  219.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  death  of 
Antigonus,  2-fS.  From  the  death  of  Antipater  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  family  of  Philip,  278.  From  the  overthrow 
of  the  family  of  Philip,  to  the  confederacy  formed  by  the 
Macedonians  and  Ach;eans  against  the  /Etolians,  305.  From 
the  confederacy  between  the  .Etolians  and  Spartans  against 
the  Achaiahs,  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Aiitibchus  king 
of  Syria,  326.  From  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Antiochus, 
to  the  captivity  of  the  Achaian  chiefs  in  Italy,  349-  From 
the  captivity  of  the  Achaian  chiefs,  to  the  sacking  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Turks,  362.  The  miserable  state  of  Greece 
during  that  period,  36.5- — 374. 

Grecian  states,  their  confederacy  weakened  by  Persian  bribes, 
i.  3S5. 

Guest,  a  remarkable  story  of  an  ungrateful  one,  ii.  9,  10. 

Gylippus  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  approaches  to  the 
relief  of  the  Syracusans,  i.  258.  Storms  the  fort  of  Lab- 
'dalla,  259-  Defeats  the  Athenians,  260.  Prevails  on  the 
Syracusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power,  and  to 
hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  262.  Leads  out  all  bis  forces  in  the 
night  time  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium,  263-  Carries 
the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,  ibid.  Throws  troops  into 
Catana,  26’8.  Marches  out  of  the  intrenchments  at  Epipolai, 
27 1.  ’  Deprives  Nicias  of  all  hopes  of  success,  2/2.  Re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  275.  Completely  successful  over 
the  Athenians,  286.  Uses  his  utmost  endeavours,  but  in  vain, 
to  have  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  given  up  to  him,  290. 

II. 

IJagosa,  city  of,  besieged  by  Alexander,  ii.  191.  Surrenders 
at  discretion,  ibid. 

Halicarnassus,  besieged  by  Alexander,  ii.  ICO.  The  city 
makes  a  vigorous  resistance,  101.  Is  taken  and  demolished 
-to  its  foundations,  ibid. 

Harpagus,  a  Persian  general,  defeats  Ilistiasus,  takes  him 
prisoner,  and  sends  him  to  Artaphernes,  i.  87. 

Iiarpalus,  governor  of  Babylon,  by  Alexander's  appoint¬ 
ment,  disgusted  with  his  master’s  cruelty,  and  ambitions  of 
power  himself,  goes  into  Greece,  ii.  211.  Assembles  a  body 
of  six  thousand  soldiers,  and  lands  at  Athens,  ibid.  Lavishes 
immense  sums  among  the  mercenary  orators  there,  ibid. 

Attempts 
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Attempts  to  corrupt  Phocion,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  shake 
fcis  integrity,  212.  Is  ordered  by  the  assembly  to  leave  the 
city,  ibid.  Loses  all  hopes  of  aspiring  successfully  to  com¬ 
mand,  ibid. 

Hcgesandrides ,  a  Spartan  commander,  gains  an  advantage 
over  the  Athenians,  i.  301. 

Helena ,  queen  of  Sparta,  famous  for  her  beauty  and  infi¬ 
delity,  i.  8. 

Helotes  rise  in  rebellion  to  vindicate  their  rights,  i.  14. 
Subdued  by  tire  citizens  and  made  prisoners  of  war,  ibid. 
Condemned  to  perpetual  slavery,  ibid.  Take  arms  against 
their  masters,  and  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan  state, 
197.  Are  quelled  at  the  approach  of  Cimon,  ibid.  Make  a 
fresh  insurrection,  ibid.  Possess  themselves  of  a  strongfortress,. 
ibid.  Hold  out  a  siege  of  ten  years,  ibid.  The  besieged 
have  then  tbeir  lives  spared  by  the  Lacedemonians,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  leaving  Peloponnesus  for  ever,  ibid. 

Hellespont ,  Phocion  drives  Philip  out  of  it,  ii.  24. 

Hephiestion,  Alexander’s  favourite,  accompanies  him  to  tire 
tent  of  Sysigambis,  ii.  123.  His  discreet  behaviour  upon  the 
occasion,  ibid.  Is  mistaken  for  the  king,  126.  Receives  a 
high  compliment  from  him,  ibid.  Is  permitted  to  give  a  king 
to  the  Sidonians,  129-  Offers  the  crown  to  the  two  brothers, 
at  whose  house  he  is  quartered,  130.  His  speech  to  them  on 
their  refusing  the  acceptance  of  it,  ibid.  Gets  every  thing 
ready  for  Alexander’s  passage  over  the  river  Indus,  19L  He 
marries  the  youngest  daughter  of  Darius,  211.  Loses  his  life 
by  intemperate  drinking,  214.  His  death  throws  Alexander 
into  excessive  sorrow,  ibid. 

Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Barsine, 
widow  of  Memnon,  set  aside  from  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  ii.  250.  Murdered  by  Poiyperchon,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Cassauder,  305. 

Hipparchas,  son  of  Pisistratus,  debauches  the  sister  of  Har- 
modius,  i.  63.  Is  dispatched  by  the  daggers  of  Harmodius 
and  his  friends,  65. 

Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  meditates  revenge  for  the  murder 
of: his:  brother,  i.  65_  Is  inflamed  by  the  intrepid  behaviour 
of  a  courtezan,  ibid,  Sets  no  bounds  to  his  indignation,  66. 
Gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of 
Lampsacus,  ibid.  Cultivates  a  correspondence  with  Arta- 
phanes,  governor  of  Sardis,  ibid.  Is  supplanted  in  the  al¬ 
liances  from  which  he  expected  the  greatest  assistance,  ibid. 
His  interests  at  Sparta  undermined  by  the  Alcmreonidse,  ibid. 
He  comes  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Spartans,  in  order 
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to  redeem  liis  children  from  slavery,  67.  Gives  up  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  sovereign  power,  ibid.  Accompanies  the 
Persian  army,  99 •  Leads  them  by  the  safest  marches  into 
the  heart  of  Greece,  100. 

Histiaus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  opposes  the  advice  of  Milti- 
ades,  i.  82.  Is  taken  by  Darius  to  Susa,  83.  Looks  upon 
hisdetention  there  as  a  species  of  imprisonment,  ibid.  Find¬ 
ing  himself  suspected  at  the  Persian  court,  he  leaves  it,  87- 
Is  accused  by  Artaphernes  of  treachery,  ibid.  Is  rejected, 
as  their  master,  by  his  own  Milesians,  ibid.  Picks  up  a  few 
scattered  remains  of  the  routed  armies,  ibid.  Falls  in  with 
Harpagus,  one  of  the  Persian  generals,  ibid.  Is  routed  by 
him,  and  made  a  prisoner,  ibid.  Is  sent  to  Artaphernes,  and 
by  his  orders  crucified,  88. 

Hydaspes,  Alexander  is  greatly  perplexed  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  attend  his  passage  over  that  river,  ii.  193. 

I. 

Javan ,  the  son  of  Japheth,  the  father  of  all  the  nations 
generally  denominated  Greeks,  i.  4. 

Jaxerthes,  Alexander  finds  the  crossing  that  river  a  difficult 
task,  ii.  184. 

Illyrians  make  an  irruption  into  Macedon,  and  commitgreat 
devastations,  ii.  333.  Defeated  by  Andgonus  in  a  pitched 
battle,  334. 

India,  some  account  of  it,  ii.  19O. 

Inachus,  the  first  king  of  Argos,  i.  5. 

Indus,  Alexander  arrives  at  the  banks  of  that  river,  and 
finds  every  tiling  got  ready  for  his  passage  over  it,  ii.  ipi. 

Iordans,  advised  by  Miltiadea  to  break  down  the  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Isther,  by  Darius,  and  cut  off  the  Persian 
retreat,  i.  82.  Reject  his  counsel,  ibid.  Are  driven  back 
under  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  by  the  Persians,  with 
great  slaughter,  86.  Their  affairs  become  desperate,  88. 
They  fortify  Miletus,  ibid.  Exert  all  their  efforts  by  sea, 
which  are  rendered  fruitless  by  the  operations  of  Persian  gold, 
ibid, 

Isadas ,  a  young  Spartan,  his  beautiful  person  and  uncommon 
military  appearance  described,  i.  414.  Rewarded  and  fined,' 
415. 

Isagoras ,  supported  by  the  rich,  contends  for  that  power  at 
Athens,  which  he  had  before  joined  in  distressing,  i.  78. 

Isocrates,  tbe  celebrated  rhetorician,  unable  to  survive  tbs 
ignominy  with  which  his  country  was  covered  by  the  battle 
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of  Ciiosronea,  hastens  his  death  .by  abstaining  from  food, 

ii.  42. 

Isthmian  parries,  the  rewards  to  the  victors  at  them  lessened 
by  Solon,  i.  33* 

L 

Lacedemonians  send  to  Athens  to  implore  succours,  on  the 
insurrection  of  the  Helotes,  i.  197.  Are  powerfully  assisted 
by  Cimon,  ibid.  Again  request  assistance,  but  are  denied  it, 
ibid.  Finish  the  war  with  their  insurgents  by  themselves, 
ibid.  Are  jealous  of  the  Athenians,  204.  Feel  their  un¬ 
easiness  eiier'eased  by  the  successful  operations  of  Pericles, 
in  Thrace,  ibid.  Send  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  the  wpr  resolved  against  cliem,  208.  Their' 
requisitions,  ibid.  Renew  their  hostilities,  215.  Invade  the 
territories  of  Athens,  ibid.  Send  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
242.  Give  assistance  to  the  Syracusans,  237 .  Defeat  the' 
Athenians  in  a  battle  by  land,  260.  Gain  a  naval  victory 
oter  them,  266.  Avail  themselves  of  the  disturbances  at 
Athens,  301.  Are  worsted  by  , the  Athenians  in  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement,  302.  Are  alarmed  by  the  success  of  Alcibiades, 
305.  Fix  upon  Lysander  for  their  general,  ibid.  Oblige 
the  Athenians  to  demolish  their  democracy,  32 6.  Enter  into 
a  treaty  with  Cyrus,  328.  Write  to  Pharnabasus  in  a  very 
abject  style  to  deliver  them  from  their  formidable  enemy, 
Alcibiades,  ibid.  Endeavour  to  deprive  the  Athenian  fugi¬ 
tives  of  their  last  resource,  331.  Prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece, 
by  an  edict,  from  giving  them  refuge,  ibid. 

Lamachus,  his  reason  for  making  directly  to  Syracuse  over¬ 
ruled,  i.  252.  Abandoned  by  his  men,  256. 

Lcliee,  supposed  to  be  the  first  institutor  of  Sparta,  and 
Lacedremon,  i.  8. 

Leonidas,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  important  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  with  six  thousand  men,  i.  131.  Finding 
his  post  untenable,  he  advises  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  retire, 
135.  Dismisses  all  but  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  136. 
His  remarkable  address  to  them,  ibid.  Is  the  first  who1 
falls,  137- 

Leonidas,  one  of  Alexander’s  preceptors,  a  particular  in¬ 
stance  of  the  severity  of  his  morals,  ii.  63. 

Leosthenes,  marches  against  Antipater  with  a  powerful  army, 
ii.,236.  Routs  Antipater,  whose  forces  had  deserted  to  him, 
ibid.  Attacks  the  city  of  Lamia,  whither  Antipater  had  re¬ 
tired,  ibid.  Is  killed  by  a  stone,  237- 
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Leotkkydcs,  succeeds  Demaratus  as  colleague  to  Cleomenes, 
i.  94.  Concurs  with  Iris  views’*  ib'i'd.  Punishes  the  /Egitie- 
tans,  ibid.  Puts1  to  sea,  I6’5.  Lands  his  to  roes  at  Mycale, 
166.  Draws  up  his  army  in  two  bodies,  ibid.  Gains  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  ibid.  • 

Lya/rgtts, -his  character,  i.  15.  He  sacrifices  his  ambition  to 
Iris  duty,-  lb.  His  travels  described,  ibid.  Finds  it  neces¬ 
sary,  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  to  change  the  whole  form  of 
government,  17.  Communicates  his  designs  to  his  particular 
friends  ;  and  having  gained  over  the  leading  men,  carries  his 
reforming  design  into  execution,  18.  His  regulations  de¬ 
scribed,  and  his  laws  enumerated,  19 — 37- 

Lycurgus,  an  Athenian  orator,  procures  the  death  of  Ly- 
sides,  one  of  the  generals,  for  his  ill  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Chaironea,  ii.  45.  Makes  a  reproachful  speech  to  him,  ibicD 
His  character  and  employments  described,  ibid. 

Ly  sander  chosen  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  their  genera?,' 
in  order  to  oppose  Alcibiades,  i.  305.  His  character,  ibid. 
He  brings  his  army  to  Ephesus,  ibid.  Receives  advice  of  the 
arrival  of-  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  306.  Sets  out  from  Ephesus  to 
make  him  a  visit,  ibid.  And  complains  of  the  duplicity  of 
TissapheWies,"  ibid.  Mans  a  few  ships  to  repel  the  insults  of 
Antiochus,  307- ■  Is  victorious,  ibid.  Is  suspended  by  Cal- 
licratidas,  308.  Is  solicited  to  return,  312.  Is  invested  with 
the  power  of  an  admiral,  ibid.  Sails  towards  the  Hellespont, 
ibid.  Lays  siege  to  Lampsacns,  carries  it  by  storm,  and 
abandons  it  to  the  mercy  of  his  soldiers,  ibid.  His  cautious 
behaviour,  ibid.  He  makes  preparations  for  an  engagement, 
314.  Gains  a  victory,  3+6.  His  behaviour  to  Philocles,  one 
of  the  Athenian  generals,  317*  Prepares  for  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  land,  348.  Arrives  in  the  port,  ibid.  Demolishes 
the  walls  of  Athens  with  great  solemnity  and  insolence,  320; 
Procures  a  guard  for  the  thirty  tyrants,  his  own  creatures, 
327.  fe  willing  td  grant  the  tyrants  of  Athens  assistance, 
333.  -  f 

Lysiades,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  abdicates  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  makes  application  that  the  city  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Achcean  league,  ii.  325. 

Lysias,,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  raises  five  hundred  soldiers 
at  his  own  expence,  and  sends  them  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
fugitives,  i.  331.  "  :• 

Lysiclts,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  his  presumptuous 
exdlatnation  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  ii.  40.  Sentenced  to 
death  for  bia  ill  conduct  in  that  battle,  45. 
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LysimacAus,  appointed  governor  of  Thrace  and  the  Cher¬ 
sonese,  ii.  253.  Gives  orders  to  be  saluted  king,  272.  In¬ 
vades  Macedon,  309*  Sets  up  a  claim  to  that  kingdom,  ibid. 
Overcomes  Pyrrhus,  his  competitor,  ibid.  Dissensions  arise 
between  his  different  queens  and  their  offspring,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  acts  of  cruelty,  ibid.  The  injured  party  throw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Seleucus,  ibid.  Meets  Se- 
leucus  on  the  lield  of  Cyrus,  310.  Acquits  himself  with  all 
the  vigour  and  activity  of  youth,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  ibid.  Is  slain,  ibid. 

M. 

Macedonia ,  kingdom  of,  first  governed  by  Ceraunus,  de¬ 
scended  from  Hercules,  i.  8. 

Macedonians ,  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  the  elephants 
ofPorus,  planted  to  dispute  their  passage  over  the  river  Hy- 
daspes,  ii.  193. 

Madates,  commander  of  the  province  of  Uxii,  ii.  l6o. 
Resolves  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  ibid.  Withdraws 
into  his  own  city,  ibid.  Forced  from  thence,  he  retires  into 
the  citadel,  ibid.  Sends  deputies  to  Alexander  to  sue  for 
quarter,  ibid.  Obtains  it  by  the  interposition  of  Sysigambis, 
ibid. 

Megacles,  the  Athenian,  leader  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  sea 
coast,  i.  57.  Drives  Pisistratus  out  of  the  city,  6’1.  Recals 

him,  and  gives  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ibid. 

Mandanis,  a  Brachmin,  his  interview  with  Onesicritus,  il. 
202.  Assumes  a  haughty  philosophic  tone,  203. 

Manfinea,  battle  of,  i.  419- 

Mantineans,  compelled  by  the  Spartans  to  throw  down  their 
walls,  i.  388. 

Marathon ,  the  memorable  battle  of,  described,  i.  104. 

Mardanius ,  sent  by  Darius  to  command  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  Asia,  i.  90.  Ordered  to  revenge  the  burning  of 
■Sardis,  ibid.  Passes  into  Thrace  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
ibid.  Terrifies  the  inhabitants  into  an  implicit  obedience  to 
his  power,  ibid.  Sets  sail  for  Macedonia,  ibid.  Is  distressed 
by  sea  and  land,  ibid.  Is  attacked  by  the  Thracians  in  the 
night,  ibid.  Is  wcunded,  ibid.  Returns  to  the  Persian  court 
covered  with  grief  and  confusion,  91*  displaced,  ibid. 

Gives  advice  to  Xerxes  which  is  very  well  received.  149* 
Passes  the  winter  in  Thessaly,  154.  Leads  his  army  into  the 
province  of  Bototia,  ibid.  Sends  Alexander,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  Athens,  ibid.  Leaves 
Attica,  and  returns  to  the  country  of  Beotia,  158.  Resolves 
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to  wait  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ibid.  Encamps  by  the 
river  Asopus,  ibid.  Is  impatient  to  come  to  tin  engagement, 
l6l.  Is  dissuaded  from  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  ibid.  Re¬ 
solves  to  engage,  ibid.  Makes  an  alteration  in  his  army," 
102.  Supposing  the  Greeks  flying,  he  pursues  them,  ]f>3. 
Attempts  to  restore  the  order  of  battle,  ]()4.  Is  killed, 
ibid. 

Maims,  governor  of  Babylon,  surrenders  it  to  Alexander, 
on  his  appearance  before  it  alter  the  battle  of  Arbela,  ii.  If>4. 
Honoured  by  Alexander  with  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Chaldea,  1 65. 

Mcdon,  son  of  Cadmus,  set  at  the  head  of  the  dommoitv 
wealth  of  Athens,  with  the  title  of  Archon,  i.  6. 

Mcgalupo/itans,  resist  Polyperchon’s  decree  for  altering  their 
form  of  government,  ii.  291.  Are  threatened  by  him,  ibid. 
Prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  ibid.  Repulse  the  assailanfsf 
ibid.  The  noble  behaviour  of  the  Megalopolitan  wives  and 
youths  on  this  occasion,  ibid.  The  assault  renewed,  and  the 
elephants  led  against  the  city,  292.  Discomfited  and  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  stratagem  of  Damides,  ibid.  Polyperchon 
turns  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  293. 

i) Iegara,  city  of,  rejects  with  disdain  the  Lacedaemonian 
edict  against  the  Athenian  fugitives,  i.  331. 

Memnort,  a  Rhodian,  one  of  Darius’s  commanders,  advises 
their  generals  not  to  venture  a  battle,  ii.  90.  His  opinion  over¬ 
ruled,  91  .  Sent  inio  Greece  by  Darius  to  invade  Macedon, 
lf)4.  Dies  in  the  expedition,  ibid. 

Memphis,  the  Persian  governor  of  that  city,  opens  the  gates 
of  it  to  Alexander,  ii.  148. 

Men  (eminent)  that  flourished  in  Greece,  some  account  of, 
i.  320—32 6. 

Menon,  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus’s  army,  i.  338. 

Mcrve,  one  of  Porus’s  most  intimate  friends,,  sent  by  Alex¬ 
ander  to  him,  ii.  200; 

Mesabates,  the  eunuch,  cuts  off  the  head  and  right-hand  of 
Cyrus,  at  the  command  of  Artaxerxes,  i.  341, 

Mcssageta,  subdued  by  Alexander,  ii.  184. 

Messenians,  accused,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  of 
attempting  the  chastity  of  some  Spartan  virgins,  and  of 
killing  Teleclus,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  i.  37.  They 
deny  the  charge,  38.  Send  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  ibid.  Are  required  to  sacrifice  a  virgin  of  the  family 
of  Aipytus,  ibid.  Make  a  vigorous  struggle  for  freedom, 
40.  Are  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Anaxilas,  prince  of 
Sicily,  42.  . 

Vql,  II.  Ee  Milesians f 
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Milesians ,  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  in  an  expedition  against 
Samos,  i.  205. 

Miletus,  besieged  by  the  Persians,  and  taken,  i.  89. 

Miltiadcs  advises  the  Ionians  to  break  down  Darius’s  bridge 
over  the  Isther,  i.  82.  His  advice  rejected,  ibid.  Resolves 
to  return  once  more  to  Athens,  97.  Returns  with  five  ships, 
ibid.  Appointed  chief  commander  over  the  ten  thousand 
men  destined  to  oppose  the  Persian  army,  101.  Prepares  for 
the  great  encounter,  102.  Is  victorious,  105.  Receives  from 
his  countrymen  many  striking  marks  of  their  gratitude,  109- 
Finds  it  of  a  short  continuance,  ibid.  Is  accused  of  having 
taken  a  Persian  bride,  111.  Condemned  to  lose  his  life, 
ibid.  His  punishment  changed  to  a  penalty,  which  he  is 
unable  to  pay,  ibid.  Is  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  dies, 
ibid. 

Mingimis ,  the  Lacedemonian  general,  killed  in  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Athenians,  i.  500. 

Miti/lene,  port  of,  i.  308. 

Mother,  remarkable  advice  of  a  Spartan  mother  to  her  son, 

i.  30. 

Mi/cale,  battle  of,  i.  1 66. 

Mijcena,  kingdom  of,  seat  of  Government  transferred  thi¬ 
ther  from  Argos,  i.  5. 

N 

Nabarzanes,  conspires  with  Bessus,  general  of  the  Bactrians, 
to  seize  upon  the  person  of  Darius,  and  to  lay  him  in  chains,- 

ii.  170.  They  seize  their  monarch,  bind  him  in  chains  of 
gold,  enclose  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  and  set  out  with  him 
towards  Bactriana,  171.  Finding  it  impossible  either  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  or  to  secure  the  throne 
for  themselves,  they  give  their  royal  prisoner  his  liberty,  172. 
Fall  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury  for  refusing  to  follow 
them,  and  leaving  him  to  linger  in  a  miserable  manner,  make 
their  escape  several  ways,  ibid. 

Xcarchus,  appointed  by  Alexander  admiral  of  his  fleet, 
li.  207. 

Nicanor,  governor  of  Athens,  sets  the  power  of  the  court 
of  Macedon  at  defiance,  ii.  281.  Strengthens  the  garrison 
at  Munichia,  ibid.  Makes  himself  master  of  the  Pvrams, 
232.  Commands  the  fleet  of  Cassander,  290.  Is  defeated 
by  Clytus,  and  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  ibid. 
Refits  his  ships,  puts  to  sea,  and  obtains  a  complete  victory 
over  Clytus  at  Byzantium,  ibid.  Resumes  his  government, 
laden  with  honours,  293.  Suspected  by  Cassander  of  a  de- 

sign- 
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'sign  to  render  himself  sovereign  of  Attica,  ibid.  Is  invited 
by  him,  under  pretence  of  matters  of  moment,  to  an  empty 
liouse,  where  he  is  basely  slain,  ibid. 

Nicias,  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  a  peace  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  i.  2 37.  Confounded 
and  disgraced,  24-3,  Is  sent  to  Sj  arta,  ibid.  Is  unable  to 
gain  the  terms  demanded,  ibid.  Appointed  to  a  naval  com¬ 
mand,  24-6.  Appointed  one  of  the  generals  to  his  great  re¬ 
gret,  ibid.  Endeavours  to  oppose  Alcibiades  indirectly,  247- 
Starts  numerous  difficulties,  ibid.  Is  disappointed,  248. 
Housed  by  an  insult  from  the  Syracusans,  he  makes  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Syracuse,  253.  Succeeded  by  a  stratagem,  ibid. 
Lands  at  Syracuse,  254.  Gains  an  advantage,  but  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  attack  the  city,  takes  up  his  quarters  at  Catana 
and  Naxus,  ibid.  Sets  sail  for  Syracuse  to  block  it  up  by 
sea  and  land,  ibid.  Makes  himself  master  of  Epipolae,  255. 
Conceives  great  hopes  from  a  successful  stratagem,  2 56.  Dis¬ 
dains  to  answer  a  proposal  made  by  Gylippus,  the  Lacede¬ 
monian  general,  25<L  Prepares  for  battle,  ibid.  Marches 
against  the  Syracusans,  260.  Possesses  himself  of  Plommyri- 
um,  26'].  Writes  a  melancholy  account  of  his  affairs  to 
Athens,  ibid.  Proposes  to  be  recalled,  ibid.  Having  met 
with  a  considerable  check,  he  does  not  care  to  venture  a  se¬ 
cond  battle,  265.  Is  forced  to  give  the  Syracusans  battle  by 
the  impetuosity  of  his  colleagues,  266.  Is  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  by  it,  2 67.  Is  terrified  by  the  bold  and 
precipitate  resolution  of  Demosthenes,  2 69.  His  remon¬ 
strances  considered  as  resulting  from  timidity,  270.  He  is 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes,  ibid.  Is 
deprived  of  all  hopes  oi  success,  272.  Prepares  to  sail  from 
Syracuse,  273.  Is  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  ibid. 
Scrupulously  adheres  to  the  declarations  of  the  soothsayers, 
ibid.  Is  greatly  distressed,  2 76.  Makes  preparations  for  a 
naval  engagement,  ibid.  Is  put  to  flight,  279-  Is  deceived 
by  false  intelligence,  280.  An  affecting  description  of  his 
distressed  situation,  281,  2S2.  He  deems  it  prudent  to  retire, 
284.  Arrives  at  the  river  Erineus,  285.  Is  summoned  by  the 
enemy  to  surrender,  ibid.  His  proposal  rejected,  ibid  He 
marches  towards  the  river  Asinarus,  ibid.  Surrenders  at  dis¬ 
cretion,  2S6.  Is  put  to  death,  290.  Eulogium  on  him,  ibid. 

Nysa,  citv  of  taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  191. 

O 

Oenomarchus  gains  a  considerable  advantage  over  Philip,  i. 
446.  Is  entirely  defeated,  ibid.  Killed  in  the  pursuit,  ibid. 
Hung  upon  a  gallows,  ibid.  7 
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•  Olympias,  w  ife  of  Philip,  provokes  him  so  far  by  her  vin¬ 
dictive  and  passionate  disposition,  as  to  make  him  wish  for 
death,  ii.  51.  Is  divorced  from  him,  ibid.  Connives  at 
the  escape  cf  Pausanias  after  the  assassination  of  the  king,  5 7 ■ 
Expresses  her  implacable  resentment,  by  ordering  a  golden 
crown  to  be  put  on  his  head  upon  the  gibbet,  58.  Pays  the 
same  funeral  honours  to  him  as  those  prepared  -for  Philip,  ib. 
Is  said  to  have  prevailed  on  the  Macedonians  to  pay  annual 
honours  to  Pausanias,  ibid.  Consecrates  the  dagger  with 
which  the  king  had  been  murdered  to  Apollo,  ibid.  Re¬ 
called  byr  Polyperchon  from  the  banishment  in  Epirus,  25p. 
Appoints  Eumenes  to  the  chief  command  in  Asia,  260.  Cy- 
nane,  the  mother  of  Eurydice,  and  Amyntas,  her  father, 
murdered  through  her  contrivances,  2Q7-  Joins  Polyper- 
chon’s  troops,  and  marches  against  Eurydice,  29S.  The  sol¬ 
diers  of  Eurydice,  struck  with  her  noble  n  i  n,  go  over  to 
her  standard,  ibid.  Eurydice  and  her  consort  fall  into  her 
hands,  299.  She  shuts  them  up  in  a  prison,  ibid.  Fearing 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  she  orders  them  to  be  put  to 
death,  ibid.  Causes  Nicanor  to  be  put  to  death,  ibid.  Or¬ 
ders  a  hundred  noble  Macedonians  to  be  executed,  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  being  in  the  interest  of  Cassander,  ibid.  Left  to 
provide  for  her  own  safety,  301.  Shuts  herself  up  in  the 
city  of  Pydna,  which  she  strongly  fortifies,  301.  Invested 
by  land  and  sea  by  Cassander,  ibid.  Disappointed  in  her 
expectation  of  success  from  Ataciclas,  king  of  Epirus,  her 
brother,  ibid.  Deplorable  situation  of  her  and  the  garrison, 
303.  Surrenders  to  Cassander,  ibid.  Stipulates  for  her 
life,  304-.  Is  delivered  up  to  the  civil  power,  ibid.  Of¬ 
fered  a  ship  to  convey  her  to  Athens,  which  she  refuses,  ibid. 
Insists  upon  being  heard  before  the  Macedonians,  and  justi¬ 
fying  her  conduct,  ibid.  A  band  of  two  hundred  soldiers  sent 
by  Cassander  to  put  her  to  death,  which  they  refuse,  ibid, 
The  relations  of  those  she  had  murdered  cut  her  throat,  ibid. 
Is  said  to  have  behaved  with  much  fortitude,  ibid.  Her  body 
suffered  to  remain  some  time  unburied,  ibid. 

Olympic  Games,  the  rewards  of  the  victors  at  them  lessened 
by  Solon,  i.  55. 

Olynthians,  courted  by  the  Athenians,  i.  439-  Send  to 
Athens  for  relief  against  Philip,  ii.  4. 

Omphis,  a  king  of  India,  meets  Alexander,  ii.  1£)2.  Does 
homage  to  him,  ibid.  Is  sent,  with  the  name  of  Taxilus, 
by  Alexander,  to  Petrus  after  his  defeat,  100.  Is.  reproached 
by  him  for  his  treachery  to  his  country,  ibid.  Retreats  im¬ 
mediately  to  escape  the  dart  levelled  at  him,  200. 
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Onesici  itus  the  philosopher,  deputed  by  Alexander  to  tin? 
Indian  priests,  ii.  20 2.  Meets  a  bodv  of  Brachmins,  ibid. 
Addresses  himself  to  Cal  an  us,  203..  His  interview  with  Man-, 
danis,  ibid.  Persuades  them  both  very  urgently  to  quit  their 
austere  way  of  life,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  ibid. 

Ostracism t  its  institution,  i.  72. 

P 

Pactohis,  a  signal  victory  gained  over  Tissaphernes  by  Age- 
silaus,  near  that  river,  385. 

Panitcs  branded  with  infamy  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  after 
the  battle  of  Thermopylai,  i.  137- 

Pannenio  made  governor  of  Phoenicia,  ii.  127-  Advises 
Alexander  to  attack  the  Persians  in  the  night,  157-  His  rea¬ 
sons  for  such  advice,  ibid.  Receives  a  haughty  answer  from 
the  king,  ibid.  Is  surprised  to  find  him  in  a  calm,  sweet  sleep, 
just  as  he  is  to  fight  a  battle  in  which  his  whole  fortune  lies  at 
stake,  15S.  Is  barbarously  murdered,  180. 

Parthcnia,  why  so  called,  i.  39-  Join  in  an  insurrection  with 
the  Ilclotes,  40.  Settle  at  Tarentum  in  Italy,  ibid. 

Purysatis  prevails  on  her  eldcstson,  Artaxerxes,  to  pardon  her 
youngest  son  Cyrus,  i.  335. 

Pausanias  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonius  at  Pla- 
trea,  i.  16*4.  Commands  the  Spartan  fleet,  174.  Is  infected 
with  the  wealth  acquired  in  an  expedition  against  the  Per¬ 
sians,  1/6.  Is  mortified  by  the  desertion  of  the  confederates 
to  Aristides  and  Cimon,  ibid.  Resolves  to  sacrifice  his  coun¬ 
try  to  his  ambition,  ibid.  Makes  overtures  for  gaining  the 
favour  of  Xerxes,  ibid.  Is  deprived  of  his  command,  and 
retires,  meditating  revenge,  178.  Receives  a  second  sum¬ 
mons  to  appear  before  the  Ephori  for  fresh  crimes,  ibid. 
Comes  off  b^  the  mildness  of  the  Spartan  laws,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  his  regal  office,  ibid.  Acts  with  less  reserve,  ibid.  Is 
seized  by  the  Ephori  in  consequence  of  the  detection  of  new 
misdemeanors,  180.  T  kes  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
ibid.  Is  starved  to  death,  ibid. 

Pausanias,  the  Lircedonian,  usurps  the  throne  of  Mace- 
don,  i.  432.  Is  expelled,  ibid. 

Pausanias,  the  Macedonian,  affronted  by  Attains,  the  new 
queen’s  uncle,  breathes  revenge,  ii.  55.  Implores  the  king’s 
justice,  ibid.  Is  made  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life¬ 
guard,  ibid.  Not  satisfied  with  that  mark  of  the  king’s  con¬ 
fidence,  he  meditates  his  death,  ibid.  Is  instigated  to  the 
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<?Qmrnissan  of  the  intended  assassination  by  Harmocrates,  the 
professor  of  philosophy,  55.  Clauses  the  day  of  Cleopatra’s 
marriage  for  the  execution  of  his  horrid  design,  ibid.  Slips 
through  the  crowd  while  the  king  is  marching  on  in  all  his 
pomp^  and  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  57-  Flies  towards 
the  gates  of  the  city,  in  order  to  make  his  escape,  ibid.  Is 
pursued,  dispatched,  and  hung  upon  a  gibbet,  58. 

Peasant ,  Athenian,  his  reply  to  Aristides,  not  knowing  him, 
i.  129. 

Pedarctus  converts  a  disappointment. into  joy,  i.  32. 

Petopidas.  slays  the  Spartan  commander  at  the  battle  of  Ta- 
nagra  with  his  own  hand,  i.  3,^4.  At  the  battle  of  Tegyra 
he  puts  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  to  the  rout  with  very  un¬ 
equal  forces,  ibid.  Commands  a  battalion  of  the  Theban, 
army,  395.  Behaves  with  timidity  when  summoned  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  the  accusation  pointed  at  him,  409* 
Acquitted,  ibid.  Induces  the  king  of  Persia,  who  had  been 
solicited  to  join  the  confederates  against  Thebes,  to  stand  neu¬ 
ter,  411.  Is  sent  against  Polydorus  and  Polipliron  of  Pherai 
in  Thessaly,  ibid.  Compels  Alexander,  who  had  seized  the 
government,  to  make  submission  to  him,  ibid'.  Attempts  to 
change  the  natural  brutality  of  his  disposition,  412.  Is  ap¬ 
pointed  ambassador  to  him,  ibid.  Is  seized  upon  and  made 
prisoner,  ibid-  Is  delivered  by  Epaminondus,  ibid.  Freed 
from  bis  confinement,  he  resolves  to  punish  Alexander  for  his 
perfidy,  ib.  Leads  a  body  of  troops  against  him,  ib.  Is  victo¬ 
rious  over  him  at  Cynocephalus,  but  is  unfortunately  slain,  ib. 
Having  made  a  decision  in  favour  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  he  carries  his  brother  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  one 
of  the  hostages,  i.  433.  Places  him  with  Epaminondas,  ib. 

Peloponnesian  war,  i.  20(> — 257- 

Pelusium ,  the  Egyptians  in  that  city  own  Alexander  for 
their  sovereign,  ii.  148. 

Perdiccas,  son  of  Aymnlas,  king  of  Macedpn,  opposed  by 
Pausauias,  i.  432.  Confirmed  on  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian  general,  ibid.  His  tide  is  again  dis¬ 
puted,  433,  Refers  the  contest  to  the  decision  of  Pelopidas, 
H'bo  gives  it  in  his  favour,  ibid. 

Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  receives  his  royal 
master’s  dying  directions,  and  a  ring  from  his  finger,  ii.  216'. 
Ingratiates,  himself  with  Aridseus  and  Roxana,  250.  Pos¬ 
sesses  himself  of  all  that  he  desired  but  the  empty  name  of 
royalty,  251.  Procures  the  death  of  the  most  active  of  Ari- 
d  a  ns’s  friends,  ibid.  Persuades  him  to  marrv  Eurydice, 
ibid.  Couspires,  in  conjunction  with  Roxana,  the  death  of 
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Statira,  \ylio  was  great  with  child  by, Alexander,  and  that  of 
Parysatis  her  sister,  the  widow  of  Hephastion,  '252.  Pos-‘ 
sessed  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Maeedon  in  lire  name  of  the 
two  kings,  ibid.  Determines  to  perpetuate  Ins  power,  by  re¬ 
moving  his  rivals  to  distant  provinces,  ibid.  Made  captain  ot 
the  houshold  troops,  253.  Marches  into  lagypt  against  Ptolemy , 
255.  His  soldiers,  disgusted  by  his  behaviour,  mutiny  and 
slay  him,  ibid. 

Periandcr,  king  of  Corinth,  ranked  among  the  seven  wisp 
men  of  Greece,  i.  8. 

Pericles,  his  character,  i.  His  artful  behaviour  in 

order  to  secure  his  popularity,  lyh.  Provides  Cimon  with 
a  sufficiency  of  foreign  employment  to  keep  him  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  ibid.  Refuses  to  comply  with  the  demands  ot  the 
Lacedaemonians,  embarrassed  by  the  insurrection  ot  their 
slaves,  197-  First  proposes  the  decree  to  recal  his  rival  front 
banishment,  200.  Sets  himself  to  complete  the  work  of  am¬ 
bition  which  lie  had  begun  by  various  acts  of  popularity, 
201.  Opposed  by  Thucydides,  brother-in-law  ot  Cimon 
203.  Rises  superior  to  all  opposition,  204.  Becomes  the 
principal  ruler  at  Athens,  ibid.  Protects  the  allies  ot  Greece, 
and  grants  their  cities  all  .they  think  fit  to  ask  ot  him,  ibid. 
Encourages  an  expedition  agaiust  Samos,  to  please  a  famous? 
courtezan,  205.  Invests  the  capital  of  Samos,  and  obliges 
it  to  surrender,  ibid.  Returns  to  Athens  flushed  with  success,, 
ibid.  Seeing  a  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians  inevitable-,  b-e 
advises  that  aid  should  be  given  to  the  people  ot  Corcyra, 
ibid.  Thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inspire  his  country¬ 
men  with  courage  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Lacedx-- 
monians,  208.  Brings  the  people  over  to  his  opinion,  20p. 
His  motives  explained,  ibid.  He  animates  the  Athenians  to 
let  the  enemy  consume  themselves  with  delay,  212.  Is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  plague  at  Athens,  217. 
Is  restored  to  the  command  ot  the  army  in  a  short  time  after  no 
had  been  deposed  from  it,  ibid.  Is  seized  with  the  plague,  ib. 
His  dying  words,  218.  His  character,  ibid. 

Perseus,  after  having  unfortunately  slain  bis  grandfather 
Acrisius,  the  last  king  ot  Argos,  translates  the  government 
from  thence  to  Mycenae,  i.  5. 

Posetts,  son  ot  Philip  of  Maeedon,  plots  the-  destruction 
of  his  brother  Demetrius,  ii.  357.  His  character,  358. 
Gains  over  the  ambassadors  his  father  had  sent  to  Rome,  who 
forge  the  band-writting,  and  signet  of  ITaminius,  358.  Suc¬ 
ceeds  his  father  in  the  throne,  359*  His  popular  behaviour, 
ibid.  Intrigues  with  his  neighbours,  300.  Looked  upon 
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as  the  bulwark  of  Grecian  freedom,  ibid.  Suspected  by  the 
Romans,  ibid.  Is  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  under  the 
walls  ofPydna,  36 1.  Flees  to  Pella,  ibid.  Murders  two  of 
his  officers,  ibid.  Deserted  by-diis  attendants,  lie  retires  to 
Amphipolis,  from  whence  lie  is  driven  by  the  inhabitants, 
ibid.  Takes  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  Sa~ 
mothrace,  ibid.  Surrenders  to  Octavius  the  Roman  pretor, 
362.  His  abject  behaviour,  ibid.  Is  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
starves  himself  to  death,  ibid. 

Persia ,  king  of,  weakens  the  Grecian  confederacy  by  bribes, 
i.  3S7.  Gains  over  the  Spartans,  ibid.  Becomes  arbitrator  of 
Greece,  5S8.  Gains  many  favourable  stipulations  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  peace  between  the  rival  states,  ibid. 

Persians  drive  back  the  Tomans  under  the  command  of  Arista- 
goras,  with  great  slaughter,  i.  86.  Are  defeated  by  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  ii.  96. 

Pharnabasiis  compli' s  with  the  wishes  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  by  giving  orders  for  the  assassination  of  Aleibiades,  i. 

'  328. 

PhiUtMus  conducts  the  Partheniae  to  Tarentum,  i.  40. 

Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mate  don,  carried  by  Pe- 
lopidas  to  Thebes,  i.  433.  Placed  with  Epaminondas,  ibid. 
Improves  greatly  by  the  instructions  of  fiis  preceptor,  a  cele- 
.  brated  Pythagorean  philosopher,  ibid.  Still  more  by  those 
of  Epaminondas,  ibid.  Leaves  Thebes  clandestinely,  on  the 
news  of  a  revolution  at  Macedon,  434.  Finds  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  surprised  at  the  loss  of  their  king  Perdiccas,  ibid.  Go¬ 
verns  the  kingdom  for  some  time  as  guardian  to  young  Amyn¬ 
tas,  435.  Mounts  the  throne,  ibid.  Makes  it  his  first  care 
to  gain  the  affections  of  his  own  people,  and  to  raise  their 
spirits,  436.  Trains  his  subjects  to  arms,  and  reforms  their 
discipline,  ibid.  Institutes  the  famous  Macedonian  phalanx, 
ibid.  Flakes  up  matters  with  Lis  enemies  nearest  to  him, 
437-  Turns  his  forces  against  the  Athenians,  ibid.  Gives 
them  battle,  and  defeats  them,  ibid.  Gains  upon  them  by 
his  moderation,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  them,  ibid.  Sub¬ 
dues  the  Pasonians,  ibid.  Obliges  the  Illyrians  to  restore  all 
their  conquests  in  FI  acedonia,  ibid.  Declares  Amphipolis  a 
free  city,  438.  Flakes  a  conquest  of  it  by  the  remissness  of 
the  Athenians,  ibid.  Seizes  Pydna  and  Potidea,  43p.  Seizes 
the  city  of  Crenides,  and  calls  it  Philippi,  440.  Discovers 
a  very  valuable  gold  mine  there,  ibid.  Consults  the  Delpjnc 
oracle,  and  takes  the  advice  </l  it,  ibid.  Is  pleased  to  see  the 
states  of  Greece  weakening  each  other  by  mutual  hostilities, 

444. 
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441.  Makes  himself  master  of  Methonc,  and  razes  it,  443. 
Loses  one  oi  his  eyes  by  a  very  singular  accident,  ibid.  Ilaugs 
up  the  archer  oi  Amphipolis,  by  whose  arrow  he  lost  it,  ib  d. 
Marches  to  Thessaly,  and  frees  t]re  Thessalians. /rom  their 
tyrants,  446.  Marches,  towards  Thermopylae,  447.  Turns 
his  arms  against  the  Olynthians,  ii.  .3.  Having  corrupted 
the  principal  men  in  Olynthus,.  he  enters  it,  plunders  it, 
and  sells'  the  inhabitants,  5.  Is  addressed  by  the  Thebans, 
„  ibid.  Declares  in  their  favour,  6.  Ills  artful  behaviour 
upon  the  occasion,  ibid.  Pursues  his  march  into  Phocis,  9. 
Gains  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  ibid.  Strikes  a  terror 
among  the  Phocians,  ibid.  Allows. Phalicijs  to  retire,  ibid. 
Refers  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phocis  to  the  Am- 
phictyons,  ibid.  Returns  in  a  triumphant  manner  to  his  own 
dominions,  ibid.  Marches  into  Thessaly,  ibid.  Confirms 
the  Thessalians  in  bis  interest,  and  gains  over  many  of  their 
neighbours,  ibid.  A  singular  act  of  private  justice  by  him, 
9-  Forms  a  design  against  the  Chersonese,  13.  Writes  to 
Athens  a  letter  of  complaint,  'ibid.  Avails  himself  of  the 
divisions  in  Peloponnesus,  to  intermeddle  '  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Gieek  conledeiacy,  15.  lakes  the  Argives,  Messenians, 
and  Thebans  undar  his  protection,  ibid.  Does  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  an  union  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  16. 
Is  disappointed  by  the  prevailing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
ibid.  Turns  his  views  towards  the  island  of  Euboea,  ibid! 
Sends  some  troops  pi  ivately  thither  at  the  request  of  certain  of 
the  inhabitants,  1  /  .  Possesses  himself  of  several  strong  places 
ibid.  Dismantles  Porthmos,  ibid.  Establishes  ill  gee  kings 
over  the  country,  ibid.  Marches  towards  Thrace  in  order 
to  distress  the  Athenians,  20.  Leaves  his  son  Alexander  in 
Macedpn  with  sovereign  authority,  ibid.  Is  pleased  with 
his  military  successes;  but  fearful  of  his  bein'  too  inconside¬ 
rate,  sends  for  him,  in  order  to  be  bis  masier  in  the  art  of 
war,  21.  Opens  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Pennthus, 
ibid.  Resolves  to  besiege  Byzantium,  ibid.  Amuses  the 
Athenians,  ibid.  Writes  a  reproaching  letter  to  them,  ibid. 
Is  obliged  by  Pnocion,  to  abandon  his  design  upon  Peril] - 
thus  and  Byzantium,  ibid.  Is  beat  out  of  the  Hellespont 
ibid.  Marches  against  Athens,  king  of  Scythia,  whom  he 
defeats,  25.  1-inds  ins  passage  disputed  on  his  return  by 
the  lYiballi,  ibid.  Is  forced  to  come  to  a  battle,  find.  Is 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  ibid.  Is  protected  by  his  son,  ibid. 
Appn  hensive  of  the  consequences  of  an  open  war  with  ihe 
Athenians,  he  makes  overtures  of  peace,  ibid.  Finding  they 
will  not  treat  with  him,  lie  forms  new  alliances  against  them. 
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C’b.  Raises  divisions  between  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  and 
their  capital  city,  ibid.  Employs  .TAcbines,  the  orator,  to 
harangue  for  him  at  the  assembly  of  the  Amphictvons,  27, 
Receives  the  most  welcome  invitation  and  commission  from 
the  Amphictyons  in  Thrace,  2S.  Declares  his  readiness  to 
execute  their  orders,  ibid.  Begins  his  march  apparently  to 
chastise  the  irreverent  Locrians,  29.  Makes  a  sudden  turn, 
and  seizes  upon  the  city  of  Elatea,  ibid.  Sends  ambassadors 
to  Thebes,  to  oppose  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  34. 
Sends  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  3.5.  Determines  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  3(>.  Leads  bis  army  to  the 
plain  of  Clueronea,  ibid.  His  military  force  described,  37. 
Ilis  interview  with  Diogenes,  ibid.  Commands  himself  in 
the  right  wing,  and  gives  proof  of  skill  as  well  as  valour, 
33.  Gains  a  complete  victory  over  the  confederates,  42. 
Concludes  his  important  victory  by  an  act  of  seeming  cle¬ 
mency,  ibid.  Is  transported  with  success,  ibid.  Drinks 
himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  ibid.  Struck  with  a  re- 
proof  from  Demades,  one  of  his  prisoners,-  he  gives  him  his 
liberty,  and  distinguishes  him  with  marks  of  honour  and 
friendship,  43.  Releases  all  the  Athenian  captives  without 
ransom,  ibid.  Is  created  generalissimo  of  the  Greek  forces 
against  the  Persians,  51.  Makes  preparations  for  the  Persian 
invasion,  ibid.  In  the  midst  of  bis  successes  he  finds  his  hapr 
pincss  embittered  by  domestic  divisions,  ibid.  Is  provoked 
by  the  ill  behaviour  of  bis  wife  Olympias  to  wish  for 
death,  ibid.  Falls  in  love  with  Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attains, 
his  general,  ibid.  Resolves  to  separate  himself  from  the  prin¬ 
cess,  ibid.  Ilis  speech  to  Alexander  on  his  making  remon¬ 
strances  against  a  second  marriage,  52.  Declares  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Cleopatra  in  form,  and  celebrates  it  with  grandeur 
and  solemnity,  ibid.  Enraged  by  the  behaviour  of  his  son 
at  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  he  snatches  a  sword,  and 
flies  towards  him  with  it,  53.  Is  prevented  from  executing 
his  rash  design  by  stumbling,  intoxicated,  upon  the  floor, 
ibid.  1^  unpardonably  insulted  by  his  son  in  that  situation, 
ibid.  Consults  the  oracle  about  his  project  for  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  ibid.  Interprets  the  oracle  in  his  own  favour,  ibid. 
Prepares  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra  his  daughter, 
54.  Assures  himself,  from  a  number  of  happy  presages,  of 
conquest,  ibid.  Makes  Pausanias  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
his  life  guard,  55.  Is  murdered  by  him,  57.  His  charac* 
ter,  58. 

Philip  Avidaus,  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appointed 
kin"  of  Macedon,  in  conjunction  with  Alexander’s  issue  by 

Roxana, 
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Koxana,  if  it  .should  prove  a  son,  ii.  250.  Ilis  election  se¬ 
cretly  opposed  by  Perdiccas,  but  in  vain,  251.  Marries 
Eurydice,  ibid.  Falls  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  299- 
Thrown  into  prison,  and  is  murdered  by  some  Thracians, 
ibid. 

Philip ,  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeded  Antigonus  the  second 
as  king  of  Macedon,  ii.  334.  His  character,  ibid.  The 
direction  of  the  war  against  the  /Etolians  committed  to  him, 
J35.  Reduces  Ambracas,  and  restores  it  to  the  Epirots, 
330'.  Prepares  to  carry  the  war  into  JEtolia,  ibid.  Sets  out 
from  Macedon  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  Corinth,  ibid. 
Surprizes  a  party  of  Elea  ns,  337.  Reduces  Psophis,  and 
plunders  Eiis>  ibid.  Subdues  Tryphalia,  and  delivers  the 
Messenians  from  the  Aitolian  yoke,  ibid.  Makes  a  tempe¬ 
rate  use  of  his  successes,  ibid.  Grants  peace  to  all  who  sue 
for  it,  ibid.  Supports  Eperatus  in  the  election  of  General 
of  Achaia,  ibid,  'l'akes  Teichos,  and  restores  it  to  the  A- 
chaeans,  ibid.  Makes  an  inroad  into  Elis,  and  presents  the 
Dymeans  and  the  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  plun¬ 
der,  33S.  Affects  to  place  great  confidence  in  Aratus,  ibid. 
Fails  in  an  attempt  on  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  ibid.  In- 
yadt-s  and  ravages  Attoiia,  ibid.  Lays  waste  Laconia,  ibid. 
Meditates  the  subjection  of  all  Greece,  and  a  junction  with 
Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  ibid.  His  ambassadors  to  the 
Carthaginian  general  intercepted,  ibid.  Obtain  their  re¬ 
lease,  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,’  ibid.  Inter¬ 
cepted  a  second  time  on  their  return,  ibid.  Dispatches  other 
ambassadors,  who  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  treaty,  ibid. 
Engages  to  assist  Hannibal  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  land  forces,  ibid.  Enters  the  Ionian 
gulph,  taxes  Oxicum,  and  lays  siege  to  Apolkmiu,  339* 
Surprized  and  defeated  by  the  Romans,  he  retreats  secretly 
homewards  across  the  mountains,  ibid.  Takes  off  Aratus  by- 
poison,  341.  Looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  champion 
of  their  freedom  against  Rome,  ibid.  Ca.iries  the  war  into 
Illyrium,  relieves  the  Acarnaniaus,  and  fortifies  himself  in 
Thessaly,  ibid.  Defeats  the  JEtolians  in  two  engagements, 
ibid.  Repulses  the  Romans,  who  were  laying  waste  the 
country,  342.  Called  back  by  domestic  insurrections  to 
Macedon,  ibid.  Attacks  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  343.  His  reply  to  Marcus  rEmilius,  the  Roman 
ambassador,  344.  Destroys  Abydos,  ibid.  Besieges  Athens, 
345.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  surprizing  the  city  by 
the  Roman  fleet,  he  ravages  the  country  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  ibid.  Is  obliged  to  sue  lor  a  truce  to  the  Roman 

consul. 
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«o»sul,  and  afterwards  accept  a  peace  upon  ignominious 
terms,  54-7.  Called  to  account  by  them  for  supposed  out¬ 
rages,  356'.  Expostulates  with  them  on  their  injustice,,  ibid. 
Surprizes  Maronea,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
ibid.  Obliged  to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  to  make 
an  apology,  ibid.  Susji.ious  of  the  connection  between 
Demetrius  and  the  Romans,  357-  His  suspicions  inflamed 
by  Perseus,  ibid.  Sends  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  sift  the 
affair,  3oS.  Is  imposed  upon  by  their  baseness,  ibid.  Puts 
Demetrius  to  death,  dip.  Discovers  the  forgery  too  late, 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  ibid. 

Philoclcs ,  his  spirited  speech  before  his  execution,  i.  317. 

Philo  me  lus,  the  Phociah,  chiefly  instrumental  in  spiriting 
up  his  fellow  citizens  to  arms,  i.  441.  Is  appointed  their 
general,  ibid.  Applies  himself  to  the  Spartans,  ibid.  ig 
supplied  by  then,  clandestinely  with  money,  ibid.  Gets 
possession  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  ibid.  Defeats 
the  Locvians,  ibid.  Erases  the  decree  of  the  Amphiclyons, 

442.  Consults  the  oracle,  ibid.  Is  satisfied  with  the  answer 
of  the  priestess,  ibid.  Avails  himself  of  the  riches  of  the 
temple  for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers,  ibid.  Throws  him¬ 
self  headlong  from  a  rock  to  prevent  his  being  taken  prisoner, 

443. 

Pliilo'fas,  one  of  Alexander’s  favourites,  is  informed  of  a 
conspiracy,  against.  hiin„  ii-  178-  Neglects  the  disclosure  of  it 
to  his  master,  ilid.  Is  suspected  himself,  and  doomed  to 
destruction,  ibid.  Is  put  to  the  rack,  179-  Confesses  his 
guilt,  accuses  his  father,  and  is  smned  to  death,  ibid. 

Phrygia,  Alexander  marches  into  that  country,  and  cuts 
the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  ii.  103. 

Phrynicus,  opposes  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens, 
i.  2 97>  His  treasonable  practices  detected,  298.  He  is 
stabbed  in  the  market  place,  ibid. 

Phocians,  cited  lo  appear  before  the  council  of  Amphicty.ons, 
i.  441.  Cast  and  heavily  fined,  ibid.  Quote  a  precedent 
from  Homer  to  vindicate  their  refusal,  ibid.  Appoint  Philo- 
mel us  their  general,  ibid.  Terrified  at  the  approach  of  Philip, 
Ii.  9.  Decline  giving  him  battle,  ibid.  Make  submissions  to 
him,  ibid. 

Phocion ,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  command  a  body 
of  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  ol  Plutarch  in  the  island  of 
Eubcea,  ii.  27.  His  character,  ibid.  Finds  Plutarch  traitor¬ 
ously  ready  to  repulse  the  very,  army  he  had  requested,  20. 
Drives  him  out  of  Eretria,  ibid..  Appointed  general  of  the 

army 
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array  against  Philip,  he  leads  his  troops  to  the  succour  of  the 
Byzantians,  24.  Is  received  by  them  with  joy,  ibid.  Forced 
Philip  to  abandon  his  design  upon  Byzantium  and  PerinthuS, 
ibid.  Drives  him  out  of  the  Hellespont,  ibid.  Takes  some 
of  his  ships,  ibid.  Plunders  all  the  open  country,  ibid.  Is 
obliged  to  retire,  ibid.  Advises  the  Athenians  to  accept 
Philip’s  pacific  proposals,  •  2 6.  Nobly  rejects  all  the  offers  made 
him  by  Harpalus  for  the  corruption  of  his  integrity,  212. 
Anecdotes  concerning  him  greatly  to  his  honour,  ibid.  He 
uses  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  success  of  Harpalus,  228. 
IBs  behaviour  and  discourse  upon  the  success  of  his  countiy- 
men  against  the  Macedonians,  237.  Delegated  by7  the  A  the' 
nians  to  sue  for  peace  to  Antipater;  239.  Intercedes  lor  the 
restoration  of  the  Athenian  exiles,  and  gets  them  restored  to 
their  ancient  privileges,  245.  Is  proscribed,  2S2.  Thrbws 
himself  upon  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polyperclion,  ibid. 
Charged  by  the  Athenians  with  high  treason,  283.  Sent  back 
chained  to  Athens,  ibid.  His  behaviour,  ibid.  Is  put  to 
death,  284.  His  body  banished  the  Athenian  territories,  ibid. 
Conveyed  by  Conopion  a  little  beyond  Eleusina,  285.  Burned 
by  a  Megarian  woman,  and  his  ashes  buried  under  her  hearth, 
ibid.  The  Athenians  repent  his  death,  and  raise  a  StatueAc? 
his  memory7,  ibid.  They  put  to  death  his  accusers,  2S6.  His 
eulogy,  ibid. 

Plutaa,  battle  of,  i.  1 6 3 .  Surprized  by  three  hundred 
Thebans,  210.  Besieged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  21-8 — 225. 
Surrenders,  ibid.  The  soldiers  butchered,  and  their  wives  sold 
for  slaves,  227.  The  city  demolished,  228. 

Plateaus,  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  their  protection  and 
alliance,  i.  396'. 

Plutarch,  solicits  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island 
of -Euboea,  ii.  17-  Is  traitorously' ready  to  repulse  the  very 
army  lie  had  urgently  requested,  19.  Is  driven  out  of  Eretria 
by  Pliocion,  ibid.  '  ’ 

Poliphron,  of  Pheroe,  in  Thessaly,  kills  his  brother  P0I7- 
dore,  iu  order  to  reign  alone,  iri  411.  Is  killed  by  Alexander, 
ibid. 

Polycharcs,  a  Messenian,  his  quarrel  with  Euplix-nuS,  a  La.ce- 
deemonian,  i.  38. 

Potydumm,  a  Macedonian  lord,  appointed  to  see  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Parmenio  performed,  ii.  178.  Sets  out  for-  '-■Media', 
and  sees  the  king’s  cruel  commission  effectually  executed  by 
the  murder  of  Parmenio,  ibid. 

Polydoms,  of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly-,  murdered  by  his  brother 
Polyphron,  i.  4 IF, 
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PoTt/percfion,  succeeds  Antipater  as  governor-general  ofMaJ 
tedon,  and  protector  of  the  king,  ii.  259-  His  character, 
ibid.  Recals  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,' 
ibid.  New  models  the  government  of  Greece,  280.  Dis¬ 
places  the  governors  nominated  lay  Antipater,  ibid.  Marches 
iuto  Attica  with  a  powerful  army,  289-  Commences  his 
operations  into  Peloponnesus,  290.  Acts  like  a  tyrant,  ibid. 
The  Megalop  obtains,  resist  the  execution  of  his  decree  to 
alter  the  form  of  their  government,  ibid.  Besieges  their  city, 
29  •-  Is  repulsed,  ibid.  Renews  the  attack  with  his  ele¬ 
phants,  292.  They  are  rendered  useless  by  the  contrivance  of 
Damides,  ibid.  His  army  flung  into  confusion,  refuse  to  storm 
ihe  city,  293.  Appoints  a  considerable  force  to  blockade 
the  city,  and  hastens  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  Mace- 
dori,  ibid. 

Pmystratus,  gives  Darius  drink,  finding  him  near  his  end, 
ii.  172. 

Porthmos,  a  fortress  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  dismantled  by 
Philip,  ii.  1". 

Pours rs,  a  king  of  India,  is  required  by  Alexander  to  make 
submissions  to  him,  ii.  192.  Provokes  Alexander  by  his 
answer  to  resolve  upon  compulsive  measures,  ibid.  Encamps 
on  the  borders  of  the  Hydaspes,  111  order  to  dispute  the  passage 
with  him,  ibid.  Is  mounted  upon  a  much  larger  elephant 
than  auv  of  the  rest,  ibid.  Exceeds,  himself,  the  usual 
stature  of  men,  ibid,  O11  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed 
the  llvdaspes,  lie  sends  a  detachment  against  him,  com¬ 
manded  bv  one  of  bis  sons,  who  is  defeated,-  and  killed  upon 
the  spot,  19-f.  Resolves  to  face  Alexander,  ibid.  Sets  out 
with  a  considerable  force,  193.  Draws  up  his  army  in  battle 
array,  ibid.  Is  totally  defeated,  after  having  fought  with 
incredible  bravery,  198.  Retires  upon  his  elephant,  having 
received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  199.  Is  called  upon  by 
Taxilus  to  hear  a  message  from  -Alexander,  ibid.  Reproaches 
him  for  having  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country,  ibid.  Aims 
a  dart  at  him,  200.  ■  Strongly  entreated  by  Meroe  to  wait 
upon  the  conqueror,  he  consents,  and  sets  forward,  ibid.  Un¬ 
dejected  at  his  misfortune,  he  comes  up  to  Alexander  with 
a  resolute  countenance,  ibid.  His  interview  with  him  describ¬ 
ed,  ibid. 

PoticUa ,  battle  of,  i.  217.  Besieged,  ibid. 

Pro.vcncs,  invites  'Xenophon  into  Asia,  i.  330. 

Prytanni,  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrates- at  Corinth,  i.  8. 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy,  appointed  go vernoi' of  Egypt,  ii.  253.  Prepares  to1 
become  an  independent  sovereign,  254.  Resists  the  power 
of  Perdiccas  and  the  two  Macedonian  kings,  255.  Leagues 
himself  with  Lysimachus  and  Cassander  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  Antigonus,  26'7-  Defeats  Demetrius  at  Gasa,  2(>S. 
Supports  Seleucus  in  his  claims  on  Babylon,  2 69-  Defeats 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  273.  Assumes  the  title  of  king, 
ibid.  Sails  against  ..the  Grecian  dominions  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  with  a  powerful  fleet,  30.9. 

Ptolemy  Geraiinm,  brother  of  Lysander,  treacherously  mur¬ 
ders  Seleucus,  who  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  his 
behalf,  ii.  310.  Possesses  himself  of  the  Macedonian  crown, 
ibid.  Prevails  on  the  widow  of  Lysimachus  to  marry  him,  on 
a  promise  of  settling  the  succession  on  her  sons,  ibid.  Puts  the 
young  princes  to  death,  and  banishes  their  mother  to  Samo- 
thracia,  ibid.  The  Gauls  invade  his  dominions,  311.  Being- 
refused  a  certain  sum  of  gold,  they  defeat  him  at  the  head  of 
his  tumultuary  troops,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it  through 
their  ranks  on  the  top  of  a  lance,  ibid. 

Pylm,  the  ^iege  of  it  described,  i.  229 — 231. 

Pyrrhus ,  king  of  Epirus,  advances  against  Demetrius  Po- 
iioroetes,  ii.  309-  Sets  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ibid.  Is  stripped  of  liis  Macedonian  possessions  by 
Lysimachus,  ibid.  Invades  Sicily  and  Italy,  315.  Inflamed 
with  indignation  against  Antigonus  for  refusing  him  succours, 
he  invades  Macedon,  ibid.  Being  joined  ’  by  great  numbers 
of  Macedonians,  he  defeats  Antigonus  in  a  pitched  battle, 
ibid.  Applied  to  by  Cleonymus,  a  prince  of  Sparta,  31f). 
Engages  in  his  cause,  and  while  Arcus,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne,  was  absent  with  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  army  in 
Crete,  carries  desolation  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  ibid.  Com¬ 
pelled  by  the  Spartans  to  seek  his.  safety  in  retreat,  317-  Is 
galled  by  Arcus,  ibid.  His  son  Ptolemy  slain  in  endtavouring 
to  cover  his  retreat,  ibid.  Is  invited  do  Argos  by  a  faction 
in  opppsition  to  Antigonus,  ibid.  Desired  by  the:  Argives 
to  decide  the  dispute  with  his  antagonist  without  the  city, 
31S.  Attempting  to  enter  it  during  the  night,  he  is  slain, 
ibid.  His  eulogy,  ibid.  The  Argives  consider  his  .  death,  as 
the  effect  of  supernatural  interposition,  ibid. 

Python ,  the  Macedonian  ambassador,  distinguishes  himself 
by  the  liveliness  of  his  orations,  ii.  34.  His  powers,  inferior 
to  those  of  Demosthenes,  ibid. 
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Romani,  intercept  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Philip  of  Mare- 
don  to  Hannibal,  ii.  33S.  Defeat  him  at  Apollonia,  .53.9. 
Raise  up  enemies  against  him  in  Greece,  ibid.  Conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  ^Etolians,  ibid.  Extend  and  establish  their 
power  throughout  Greece,  340.  Prevent  a  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  Aitolians,  311.  Send  a  fleet  to  the  support 
of  the  latter,  ibid.  Land  in  Greece,  and  lay  waste,  the 
country  from  Corinth  to  Sicyon,  342.  Attack  the  island 
of  Euboea,  343.  Retire  from  Greece,  in  consequence  of  a 
peace  between  them  and  the  fEtolians  on  the  one  part,  and 
Philip  on  the  other,  ibid.  Receive  complaints  against  Philip 
from  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Egypt- 
tiaus,  344.  Declare  themselves  guardians  of  the  young  king* 
of  Egypt,  ibid.  Send  Marcus  ALmilius  as  ambassador  to 
Philip,  ibid.  Warn  him  not  to  attack  Egypt,  to  abstain 
from  war  with  any  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  to  submit  the' 
disputes  to  arbitration,  ibid.  Dispatch  a  fleet  under  the 
conduct  of  Sulpitius,  to  the  relief  of  Athens,  345.  Send 
Flaminius  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Macedon,  347.  He 
detaches  the  /Etolians  and  Achmans  from  their  connection 
with  Philip,  ibid.  Reduces  him  to  the  necessity  of  accepting 
a  peace  on  mortifying  conditions,  ibid.  Prescribe  limits  to 
Antiochus,  350.  Defeat  him  at  Thennopylm,  351.  Reduce 
the  2£tolians,  351 — 3  53.  Interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Achanuis,  353.  Break  the  strength  of  their  confederacy,  355. 
Seek  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Philip,  ibid.  Call  him  to 
account  for  supposed  outrages,  356'.  Strive  to  debauch  the 
filial  affection  of  Demetrius,  357.  Acknowledge  the  title 
of  Perseus,  360.  Seek  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  him, 
ibid.  He  is  defeated  by  them  at  Pydna,  361.  Reduce  the 
whole  of  Macedon,  36’2.  Appoint  a  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  36’3.  Entirely  subjugate  Greece,  ibid.  Their  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unjust  proceedings  against  the  Achs?ans,  364. 
Transport  a  thousand  of  their  chiefs  into  Italy,  365.  Abolish 
popular  assemblies  in  Greece,  366.  Reduce,  it  to  a  Roman 
province,  ibid.  Defeated  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Poutus, 
367,  Are  massacred  throughout  Asia,  ibid. 

Raima/,'  daughter  to  Axertes,  king  of  the  Sacce,  appears, 
so  alluring  in  th’c  eyes  of  Alexander,  that  he  makes  her  In.' 
wife,  ii.  188.  Delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  names  Alex¬ 
ander,  251.  In  concert  with  Perdiccus,  procures  the  death 
of  Statira,  who  was  great  with  child  by  Alexander,  252. 
ip  put  to  death  by  Canaan  der,  2 7 1 . 
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Baca,  the  country  of  the,  over-run  and  laid  waste  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  ii.  18S. 

Sacred  Van ,  a  battalion  of  the  Theban  army  distinguished  by 
that  name,  i.  396.  Remain  invincible  for  a  succession  of 
vears,  until  cut  down  by  the  Macedonian  phalanx  under  Philip, 
ibid. 

Salami i,  taken  by  stratagem,  and  added  to  the  dominion  of 
Athens,  i.  45.  The  battle  of,  described,  146-^-149. 

Scythians  submit  to  Alexander,  ii.  251. 

Se/eucus,  appointed  to  command  the  royal  cavalry,  ii.  253. 
Appointed  governor  of  Babyjon,  266.  Requested  by  Anti- 
gonus  to  give  ah  exact  statement  of  the  revenues  of  his 
province,  ibid.  Refuses  to  comply,  ibid.  Withdraws  from 
Babylon  in  the  night,  and.  flees  into  Egypt,  ibid.  Furnished 
by  Ptolemy  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  269.  Conducts 
them  with  much  hazard  to  Babylon,  ibid.  Received  with 
great  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  ibid.  Ilis  character,  270. 
Takes  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  272.  Dissensions  arising 
in  the  family  of  Lysimachus,  the  injured  party  put  them¬ 
selves  under  his  protection,  309-  Meets  Lysimachus  on  the 
field  of  Cyrus,  310.  His  fortune '  prevails,  and  Lysimachus 
is  slain,  ibid.  Resigns  his  Asiatic  dominions  to  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  ibid.  Is  treacherously  slain  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
in  whose  behalf  lie  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
ibid.  . 

Sicyon,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece, 
i.  4. 

Simonidefj  the  poet  of  Ceos,  sings  the  exploits  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  a  style  becoming  their  valour,  i.  193. 

Sisyphus,  the  son  of  Aiolus,  makes  himself  master  of  Corinth, 
i.  8. 

Socrates,  the  celebrated  philosopher,-  refuses  to  act  against 
the  incendiaries  who  accuse  the  admirals  victorious  over 
Callicratidas  at  Arginusae,  i.  310.  The  only  person  who 
ventures  to  appear  hi  defence  of  Tlieramenes  Ins  discjple, 
330.  His  character,  363.  A  particular  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him,  364.  A  memorable  speech  of  his 
in  consequence  of  the  charge  against  him,  367 — 373.  Is 
sentenced  to  drink  hemlock,  374.  Receives  his  sentence 
with  the  utmost  composure,  ibid.  His  behaviour  in  the 
interval  ot  his  execution,  ibid.  Crito  having  bribed  the 
gaoler,  oilers  him  his  liberty,  which  he  rejects,  376.  Ilis 
behaviour  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  discource  with  his 
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friends,  379 •  The  Athenians  repent  of  his  death,  cause  a 
statue  and  chapel  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  and  put  to 
death  his  accusers,  3S3,  3S4. 

Solon,  the  celebrated  Grecian  legislator,  applied  to  by  the 
Athenians  for  his  advice  and  assistance,  i.  44.  An  account 
of  his  birth  and  character,  ibid.  He  adds  Salamis  to  the 
dominion  of  Athens  by  a  stratagem,  45.  Addressed  by  the 
sages  of  Greece  as  their  associate,  ibid.  A  remarkable  saying 
of  his,  47.  His  interview  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  48. 
His  political  operations  at  Athens  described,  50.  He  with¬ 
draws  from  the  city  to  avoid  the  importunity  of  some,  and 
the  captious  petulance  of  others,  57.  Travels  to  Egypt, 
Lydia,  and  several  other  countries,  ibid.  Returns  to  Athens 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  5S.  Having  been  opposed 
by  the  bad  designs  of  Pisistratus,  he  wishes  to  subvert  them, 
ibid.  Endeavours  to  oppose  art  to  his  cunning,  ibid.  Em¬ 
ploys  all  I  is  authority  and  eloquence  in  opposition  to  a 
dangerous  request  made  by  him,  but  in  vain,  59-  Re¬ 
proaches  the  Athenians  for  their  cowardice  and  treachery,  60. 
Dies  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  survived  the 
liberty  of  his  country  not  above  two  years,  6l.  His  charac¬ 
ter,  ibid. 

Sparta,  supposed  to  hawe  been  instituted  by  Lelexa,  i.  8. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Ephori  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
•victory  gained  by  Epaminondas,  i.  405.  Striking  courage  of 
the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,  upon  the  melancholy  occa¬ 
sion,  406. 

Spartans,  their  old  jealousies  begin  to  revive,  i.  385. 
They  fall  upon  the  Eleans,  ibid.  Take  them  into  an  alliance, 
ibid."  Attacked  on  all  sides,  387-  Their  allies  at  first  are 
routed,  ibid.  They  turn  the  scale  cf  victory  by  their  own 
valour,  and  copie  off  conquerors,  ibid.  Sustain  a  naval  loss 
at  Cnidus,  ibid.  Freed  from  the  terrors  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  they  proceed  to  spread  terror 
among  the  petty  states  of  Greece,  388.  Compel  the  Man- 
tineans  to  throw  down  their  walls,  ibid.  Oblige  the  Corin¬ 
thians  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Argosi,  ibid.  Subdue 
the  Olynthians,  ibid.  Interpose  in  a  domestic  quarrel  at 
Thebes,  ibid.  Turn  Ph&'bidas  out  of  the  citadel,  and  place 
a  garrison  of  their  own  there,  ibid.  Produce  articles  to  be 
exhibited  against  Ismenias,  ibid.  Chastise  the  P'nliasians, 
3S9.  Alarmed  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  ibid.  Incensed 
by  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Thebans  for  tlie  recovery  of 
their  freedom,  they  attempt  to  seize  the  Pyrasus,  393 .  By 
go  doing  they  make  the  Athenians  irreconcilable  enemies, 
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ibid.  Repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Xacinthus  and  Cot- 
cyra,  on  their  attempting  to  restore  their  magistrates  by  force, 
396.  Weaken  themselves  by  their  contests  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  ibid.  Enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Athenians 
against  the  Thebans,  3 97.  Order  levies  to  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  that  side  with  them,  400.  Come  to  a  battle 
with  the  Thebans,  402.  Fight  with  fury  about  the  body 
of  their  geheral,  and  carry  it  off,  404.  Are  defeated,  and 
driven  from  the  field  of  battle,  405.  Struck  with  conster¬ 
nation  at  their  late  defeat,  they  apply  to  the  Athenians  for 
succour,  410.  Fined  by  the  Amphictyons,  441.  Noble  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  women  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  ii.  316. 

Spitamenes ,  chief  confident  of  Bessus,  seizes  him,  puts  him  in 
chains,  and  delivers  him  up  to  Alexander,  ii.  1 82. 

Sthenelus ,  king  of  Mycenas,  driven  out  by  the  Pleraclidae, 
or  descendants  of  Flercules,  i.  5. 

Susa,  Alexander  finds  treasures  there  to  an  infinite  amount, 
ii.  165. 

Syracuse ,  founded  by  Archias,  a  descendant  of  Flercules,  i. 
249-  Siege  of  it  described,  255 — 273. 

Syracusans,  insult  Nicias,  i.  253.  Deceived  by  false  re¬ 
ports,  they  present  themselves  in  order  of  battle  before  him, 
254.  Are  forced  back  to  the  city,  ibid.  Propose  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  2 57.  Receive  a  piece  of  animating  intelli¬ 
gence,  258.  Are  astonished  and  stupified  at  it,  ibid.  Are 
prevailed  upon  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power  to 
hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  262.  Sustain  a  considerable  loss,  263- 
Gain  a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet,  2 67.  Attack  the 
intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  and  gain  a  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  over  them,  274.  Drive  Eurymedon  vigorously  into  the 
gulph  called  Dascon,  ibid.  Erect  trophies  for  the  death  of 
Eurymedon,  27 5,  Obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  2 79-  Are  drawn  from  their  festivities  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  by  a  stratagem,  280.  Retire  from  the  Athenians, 
and  advances  toward  them  alternately,  284.  Drive  Demos¬ 
thenes  into  a  narrow  place  inclosed  with  a  wall,  ibid.  Reject 
a  proposal  made  by  Nicias  with  disdain,  285.  Throw  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Athenians  into  the  river  Asinarus,  28 6.  Enter  tri 
umphantly  into  Syiacuse,  ibid.  Consequences  of  their  suc¬ 
cesses,  28 7. 

Sysigambis,  Darius’s  mother  found  remaining  in  the  camp 
(with  his  queen)  by  Alexander,  ii.  123.  Receives  a  message 
from  Alexander,  125.  Is  visited  by  him  in  liar  tent,  ibid. 
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Falls  prostrate  before  him,  126.  Is  permitted  to  bury  what¬ 
ever  persons  she  pleases  according  to  the  Persian  customs,  127- 

T. 

Tarsus,  Alexander  marches  his  whole  army  to  that  city,  ii. 
105. 

Taiilus,  See  Omp/iis. 

Thales ,  his  answer  to  Solon,  on  having  been  asked  why  he 
never  thought  fit  to  marry,  i.  4 7.  His  opinion  of  the  most 
perfect  popular  government,  ibid. 

Thar  sis ,  second  son  of  Javan,  thought  to  have  settled  in 
Achuia,  i.  4. 

Thcdestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  prompted  by  a  violent 
desire  to  see  Alexander,  leaves  her  dominions,  and  travels 
through  a  great  number  of  countries  to  gratify  her  curiosity, 
ii.  175.  On  coming  near  lii6  camp,  she  sends  a  message  to 
him,  ibid.  -Receives  a  favourable  answer,  ibid.  Commands 
her  train  to  stop,  and  advances  with  three  hundred  women, 
ibid.  Leaps  from  her  horse  the  moment  she  perceives  the  king, 
ibid.  Does  not  think  his  person  answerable  to  his  fame,  ibid. 
Acquaints  him  with  the  chief  motive  of  her  journey,  176.  Her 
information  occasions  his  making  some  stay  with  her,  ibid. 
She  returns  to  her  kingdom,  ibid. 

Thebans,  active  in  promoting  the  Persian  interest,  i.  3S6. 
Send  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  ibid.  Weary  of  the 
Spartan  yoke,  they  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  throw  it  off, 
389.  The  attempt  particularly  described,  390 — 39 2.  Ac¬ 
quire  freedom  by  its  success,  393.  Remain  a  short  time  at 
peace,  396.  Taking  offence  at  the  application  made  by 
the  Plata^ans  to  the  Athenians,  they  demolish  their  town, 
ibid.  They  demolish  also  Thespias,  397-  Grow  into  power, 
ibid.  Take  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,-  ibid.  Make 
it  their  maxim  to  side  either  with  Athens  or  Sparta,  ibid. 
Are  under  the  utmost  consternation,  on  finding  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians  confederated  against  them,  400.  Gain  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians, 
421.  Lose  the  fruits  of  it  by  the  death  of  their  general,  423. 
Surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Alexander  in  Bceotia,  ii.  74. 
Exert  themselves  with  great  bravery  against  him,  but,  after 
a  vigorous  resistance,  are  defeated,  75.  Their  city  is  taken 
and  plundered,  ibid.  Their  distresses  in  consequence  of  their 
defeat,  ibid. 

Thebes,  rejects  with  disdain  the  unjust  Lacedaemonian  ordi¬ 
nance  against  the  Athenian  fugitives,  i.  33 1.  Makes  a  decree 
in  their  favour,  ibid.  Rebuilt  by  Cassander,  ii.S06. 
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Themistoclcs  uses  all  his  eloquence  to  convince  the  Athe¬ 
nians  that  the  saving  of  its  citizens  is  the  true  preservation 
of  a  state,  i.  140.  Procures  a  decree  favourable  to  his  de¬ 
sign  to  man  the  fleet,  ibid.  A  memorable  reply  of  his, ,  1^4. 
lie  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  in  order  to  bring  his  confe¬ 
derates  to  act  in  conjunction  with  him,  145.  Is  apprised  by 
Aristides  of  his  dangerous  situation,  ibid.  Full  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  gratitude,  he  lets  him  into  all  his  designs  and  projects, 
Mb'.  Is  carried  in  triumph  by  the  Lacedarmoniahs  to  Sparta* 
153.  Receives  striking  honours  at  the  Olympic  games,  ibid. 
Sails  to  all  the  islands  which  espouse  the  interest  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  in  order  to  levy  contributions,  154.  Requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  from  the  inhabitants  of  Andros,  ibid.  Blocks 
them  up  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  their  reply,  ibid. 
Converts  the  money  which  be  exacts  from  them  chiefly  to  his 
own  private  advantage,  ibid.  His  answer  to  the  Spartan 
ambassador,  170.  He  procures  himself  the  negociation  of 
ao  a  flair  of  importance  at  Lacedaimon,  17J.  His  artful  be¬ 
haviour,  ibid.  Is  received  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  tri-' 
umphant  manner  at  his  return,  172.  His  regulations  for  the 
safety  of  the  city,  ibid.  Forms  a  scheme  for  the  supplanting 
ot  Spaita,  and  making  Athens  the  unrivalled  mistress  of 
Greece,  173.  Communicates  his  scheme  to  Aristides,  who 
cannot  accede  to  it,  ibid.  Makes  himself  odious  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  180.  Is  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Pausanias,  181.  His  answers  to  the  calumnies  le¬ 
velled  at  him  ineffectual,  ibid.  Takes  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Corcyra,  182.  Flies  from  thence  to  Epirus,  ibid.  After¬ 
wards  to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  for  protection, 
ibid.  Is  promised  protection  by  him,  183.  Is  liarrassed  • 
hy  his  enemies,  ibid.  His  escape  is  favoured  by  Admetus, 
ibid.  He  is  put  on  board  a  merchant-ship,  ibid.  Is  com¬ 
pelled  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot,  ibid.  Arrives  at 
Cumje,  ibid.  Is  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Sard:.,  ibid. 
Requests  to  have  permission  to  speak  to  the  king,  ibid. 
Fails  before  the  king  in  the  Persian  manner,  and  makes  a 
lemarkable  address  to  him,  184,  Is  in  high  favour  at  tha  Per¬ 
sian  court,  185.  A  memorable  speech  of  Xerxes  to  his  wife 
and  children  concerning  him,  ibid.  Finds  himself  unable  to 
sustain  the  conflict  between  his  gratitude  to  Xerxes  and  bis 
love  for  his  country,  ibid.  Swallows  poison,  ibid.  His  cha¬ 
racter,  ibid. 

Tkeraman.es  accuses  the  Athenian  admirals  who  were  victo¬ 
rious  over  Callicratidas  at  Arginusas,  i.  309. 
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Thermopylae,  an  assembly  of  the  Grecian  states  there  twice  a 
year,  i.  6.  Battle  of,  1 34. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  unites  the  twelve  boroughs  oi 
Cecrops  into  one  city,  i.  6. 

Thrasybulus  consults  with  his  fellow-citizens  at  Thebes  on 
a  vigorous  effort  for  the  benefit  of  public  liberty,  i.  331. 
Seizes  upon  Plivle,  a  strong  castle  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
332.  Repulses  the  tyrants,  with  their  Spartan  guard,  on 
their  attempting  to  recover  it,  ibid.  Obliges  them  to  retire, 
ibid.  Marches  out  of  Phyle  by  night,  and  seizes  upon  the 
Piraeus,  ibid.  His  speech  to  the  troops  who  fled  from  him 
after  the  death  of  Critias,  ibid.  Procures  the  expulsion  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  and  the  substitution  of  ten  persons  in  their 
room,  333.  After  the  demolition  of  the  tyrants,  lie  proposes 
an  amnesty,  ibid. 

Thucydides ,  brother-in-law  of  Cimon,  combats  Pericles  in  all 
his  ambitious  measures,  but  in  vain,  i.  203. 

Tigranes,  the  Persian  general,  slain  m  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
i.  167  • 

Timoclea,  a  Theban  lady,  her  uncommon  behaviour,  ii.  76, 
Her  reply  to  Alexander,  on  being  carried  in  chains  before 
him,  ibid. 

Timotheus,  his  saying  about  Chares,  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  at  the  battle-  of  Chaironea,  ii.  46'. 

Tiridates ,  governor  of  Persepolis,  sends  letters  to  Alexandef, 
which  occasions  his  hasty  advance  to  that  city,  ii.  167. 

Tissaphernes,  stands  his  ground,  with  a  small  part  of  his 
troops,  against  the  Greeks,  i.  33p.  Passes  through  the  light- 
armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  left  wing  by  them,  341.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
camp,  he  clears  up  a  mistake,  342.  Has  a  conference  with 
Clearchus,  347.  Comes  up  to  the  Greeks  with  his  whole 
army,  in  order  of  battle,  351.  After  several  skirmishes  he  is 
forced  to  retire,  ibid.  Secures  an  eminence,  ibid.  Dislodged 
from  it,  ibid. 

Trezene,  city  of,  the  inhabitants  generously  offer  the  Athe¬ 
nians  an  asylum,  i.  141. 

Tyre,  city  of,  its  happy  situation  described,  ii.  132.  Taken, 

143.  .  ..  ,  , 

Tyrians  receive  proposals  for  a  peace  from  Alexander  by 

his  aeiaids,  ii.  134.  Kill  them,  and  throw  them,  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  into  the  sea,  ibid.  Defend  themselves  with  the 
greatest  vigour,  skill,  bravery,  and  preseverance,  135— 13S. 
Are  invested  by  the  Macedonians  on  all  sides,  by  sea  ayd 
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land,  139.-  Give  themselves  over  for  lost,  ibid.  Are  sud¬ 
denly  relieved  from  their  terrors  by  a  storm,  which  makes 
great  havock  among  the  ships  of  their  enemies,  ibid.  Find 
their  good  fortune  counterbalanced  by  an  unexpected  cala¬ 
mity,  140.  Are  informed  that  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
they  expected  succours,  are  unable  to  give  them  any  assistance, 
ibid.  Resolve  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  ibid. 
Send  off  their  women  and  children  to  Carthage,  ibid.  Invent 
new  arts  to  defend  themselves,  and  repulse  the  enemy,  ibid. 
Defend  themselves  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  142.  Over¬ 
powered  by  their  assailants,  they  are  reduced  to  despair,  143. 
Are  conquered,  ibid. 

Tyrtaus,  the  school-master,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  40.  Harangues,  and  repeats' his 
own  works,  ibid.  Is  disliked  by  the  Spartans,  ibid.  Inflames 
theifi  by  his  orations  and  songs  in  praise  of  military  glory, 
ibid.  In  consequence  of  those  songs  and  orations,  they  become 
victorious,  41.  lie  is  made  free  of  Sparta,  42. 

U. 

.  Uxii,  province  of,  commanded  by  Madathes,  ii.  166’. 

X. 

Xacintkus,  the  inhabitants  of  it  having  expelled  their  magis¬ 
trates,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  i. 
39f>-  Repulse  the  Spartans,  ibid. 

Xantippus  accuses  Miltiades  of  having  taken  a  bribe  from 
Persia,  i.  111. 

Xenophon  invited  into  Asia  by  Proxenes,  i.  348.  Animates 
the  Greek  officers  to  behave  with  boldness  and  resolution, 
ibid.  Presses  the  nomination  of  generals,  349.  Commanders 
are  appointed  agreeable  to  his  advice,  ibid.  His  speech  to 
inspire  his  soldiers,  ibid.  Begins  his  march  with  Cherisophus 
and  Tymasion,  350.  Is  followed  by  a  party  of  the  euemy 
commanded  by  Mithridate-,  351.  Is  galled  by  him,  ibid. 
Repulses  him  with  loss,  and  makes  good  his  retreat,  ibid. 
Arrives  near  the  city  of  Larissa,  ibid.  Marches  to  Mepsila, 
ibid.  Dislodges  Tissaphernes  from  an  eminence,  and  opens 
a  passage  for  his  troops  into  the  plain,  ibid.  Meets  with 
difficulties,  ibid.  Is  greatly  annoyed  on  his  march  by  a  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  ibid.  After  many  fatigues  and  hardships, 
is  exposed  to  new  dangers,  ibid.  After  innumerable  difficul¬ 
ties,  conducts  the  Greeks  under  his  command  from  Persia  to 
Greece,  352 — 36"l. 


Xerxes 
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Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  inherits  his  father's  animosity  against 
flreece,  i.  112.  Assembles  a  council,  113.  Is  strongly  per¬ 
suaded  by  Mardonius  to  avenge  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
Persian  name,  ibid.  Receives  very  different  advice  from  Ar- 
taphernes,  and  receives  it  with  rage  and  resentment,  114. 
I"I is  reply  to  him,  ibid.  Repents,  and  offers  to  come  over 
to  his  uncle’s  opinion,  11 6.  Overpowered  by  the  flatteries 
of  his  courtiers,  Ire  rejects  his  advice,  listens  to  that  of  M'ar- 
donius,  and  orders  the  most  extensive  preparations  to  be 
made  for  carrying  on  the  war,,  ibid.  Enters  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians,  ibid.  Sets  out  from  Susa.,  117.  A 
presumptuous  speech  of  his,  ibid.  His  military  progress  and 
operations  described,  1 18 — 123.  He  pursues  his  course  with 
out  interruption,  125.  First  finds  his  passage  disputed  at  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  ibid.  Is  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  Spartans,  134-  Is  repulsed  with  great  loss,  ibid.  En¬ 
deavours  to  inspire  his  troops  with  the  promises  of  reward, 
ibid.  Is  shamefully  defeated  by  a  small  body  of  Spartans, 
137.  Tries  Ins  fortune  at  sea,  but  without  success,  138. 
Proceeds  in  his  destructive  march,  139*  Sees  with  indigna¬ 
tion  that  his  power  is  unable  to  terrify  his  enemies,  142. 
Marches  into  Attica,  143.  Finds  Athens  almost  deserted, 
ibid.  Puts  all  those  to  the  sword  who  defended  the  citadel, 
and  reduces  it  to  ashes,  ibid.  Dispatches  a  messenger  to  Susa 
with  the  news  of  his  victories,  ibid.  Marches  towards  the  sea, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  his  fleet,  144.  Receives*  a  severe 
blow  by  the  battle  of  Salamis,  14-9.  Alarmed  at  his  past  over¬ 
throw,  he  wants  a  decent  opportunity  to  retreat,  ibid.  Is 
extricated  from  his  embarrassments  by  the  arrival  of  Mardo- 
nius,  ibid.  Is  greatly  distressed  by  bis  retreat,  151. 


THE  END. 
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